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NOTICE. 



^HE Publishers of Bishop ThirlwaU's History of 
Sreece having found that the Author could not, at 
Tesent, find leisure to complete the revision of this 
^tion of his work, have considered it best not 
o postpone its complete publication for an inde- 
inite time. The revision is carried to the end of 
3hap. XLVIL, and the subsequent volumes having 
ppeared more recently, have been considered not to 
equire such revision as would compensate the Sub- 
cribers for further delay. 

Paternoster Bow, August, 1851. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

KOM THE END OF THE SACRED WAR TO THE RENEWAL 
IF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN PHILIP AND THE ATHENIANS. 



Ihife of Public Feeling at Athens. — Philip's Policy. — Pythian 
Games, — Embassy from Philip to Athens. — Oration of De- 
nostkenes on the Peace. — Negotiations in Peloponnesus. — 
Second Philippic. — Affairs of Thessaly. — Philip^ s Attempt 
on Megara. — His Invasion of Epirus. — Parties at Eiis. — 
Athenian Negotiations. — Disputes vnth Philip. — Parties at 
Athens. — ASschines and Demosthenes. — Timarchus. — Phiiip*s 
Expedition to Thrace. — Diopithes. — Oration on the Cherso- 
fussus. — Third Philippic. — Athenian Embassies. — Siege of 
Sdymbria* — Siege of PeHnthus. — Siege of Byzantium. — 
Athenian Expedition to Eubcea. — Philip's Manifesto. — By- 
zantium relieved. — Regulation of the Trierarchy. 

The state of public feeling in Athens at the close of chap. 
he Phoolan war, may be easily conceived. It was a . ^^^' 
tniggle between fear and resentment. Fear of an r c. 346. 
nemy who had been irritated by a lonff conflict, had state of 

public 

lecome more powerful than ever, and, while his forces reeling at 
lad been brought nearer to the confines of Attica ^^*^"'' 
han they had ever before advanced, had given a fresh 
ipecimen, in the political extinction of another Gre- 
aan state, of the fearful lengths to which his animo- 
flty might be carried, or to which he might even be 
led by the cool calculations of his ambitious policy. 
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^j^y' Resentment, which was so much the keener, because 
• — . — ' the injury that provoked it was one which afforded 
but slight ground for remonstrance, or even for com- 
plaint. One of the consequences of this state of feel- 
ing was, that the peace just concluded, though almost 
universally admitted to be necessary, became gene- 
rally odious, and its authors and promoters — the 
orators who proposed and recommended it, and the 
negotiators who brought it about — extremely unpo- 
pular.* Demosthenes, as one of the ambassadors who 
had been engaged in this business, must have shared 
the odium to which his colleagues were exposed, if he 
had not been able to separate his case from theirs, and 
if the whole tenor of his past public life had not 
exempted him from all suspicions of a leaning toward 
the Macedonian interest. But the part which he had 
hitherto taken in opposition to Philip had been so de- 
cided, and his conduct throughout the negotiation, as 
to the main points, so clearly patriotic, that the un- 
fortunate issue seemed to afford fresh proof both of 
his integrity and sagacity, and served to raise him in 
the favour and esteem of the people. 
jpwiip'8 po. Philip's policy during the ensuing period is much |^ 
more difficult to explain. There can be no question, 
as we have already seen, that the project of an expe- 
dition against Persia had by this time been formed in 
his mind into a settled plan ; and we cannot but ask, 
Why he did not immediately proceed to execute it ? 
The only reason that can be assigned seems to be^ 
that the state of affairs in Greece was not yet, in hia C 
judgment, ripe for such an undertaking. It may seem 
presumptuous for any one, with our limited means of 
information, to raise a doubt as to the sufficiency of 
the grounds which determined the measures of so 

> For this we may believe .^chines, when he says (Ctes. p. 65. § 80. )» h tA 
/AJiyltrrcas 1i<ratf edrlais ol wp4a6*ts ol r^y tlpiiviiy vptirStCaayrts : though not whV 
he adds, wo\b M rmy HWmy Sto^cpdrrwf ^iXoKpdenis Ktd Ari/UHr$4tnis, 



PHILIP'S POLICY. 

\ a statesman and general as Philip. Yet when chap. 
onsider the extent to which his influence pre- . ^^J' 
A in Peloponnesus — where, if not absolutely 
Lominant, it was at least strong enough to coun- 
ct all hostile movements — and that in the north 
ireece there was no state of any moment, except 
tens, with which he had just made peace, that was 
devoted to his interest, none that would be ex- 
led actively to thwart it, we can hardly refrain 
a thinking, that it would not have been difficult 
him, before he withdrew his forces from Phocis, 
lave procured the title which he afterwards ob- 
ed, to be conferred on him with a fair appearance 
nanimity, and that he might afterwards have 
arked in his enterprise without fear of a more 
lidable opposition from the enemies whom he left 
nd him, than he must have reckoned on in any 
that it was possible to foresee. We may at least 
;ure to believe that his son, if he had found him- 

on his accession to the throne, in just such a 
tion, would not have waited for more favourable 
iimstances in the state of Greece : as we know 

those under which he actually invaded Persia 
I by no means free from difficulty and danger, 
ler Alexander was rash — which the event seems 
isprove — or Philip needlessly cautious. 
3 to pronounce would in fact be to call his 
city very little in question. His apprehensions, 
ever ill-founded they may have been, would only 
^e the great weight which the name of Athens 
ined, after she had lost so much of the substance 
3wer : for it is clear that she was the only enemy 
ad in Greece, formidable enough to occasion the 
Y which cost him so many precious years. It is 
difficult to account for the course which under 
supposed necessity he adopted in the next period 
is contest with her. We shall find that he did 
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CHAP, not for a long time attempt to bring it to an issue by 
■ a direct attack, but sought to compass his object by 



intrigues and negotiations, designed to strengthen 
his footing in her neighbourhood, and to insulate her 
more and more from the other states of Greece, or by 
blows aimed at her distant possessions, her commerce, 
and necessary supplies. His motive for preferring 
this slow and laborious process, even when he stood 
with a powerful army within a few days', or rather 
hours', march of her border, was probably not any 
scruple about breaking the peace just concluded, or 
the difficulty of finding a decent pretext for an im- 
mediate renewal of hostilities, but a sober calculaticm 
of the risk he should run, if he invaded her territory, 
and laid siege to the city, of rallying the other Greeks 
around her, and of being at length compelled to retire 
with loss and dishonour. But by this winding policy 
a new and wide field was opened for the exertions of 
Demosthenes, where he was able to display his energy 
and talents in a manner the most glorious to himself 
and the most useful to his country. For to baffle 
Philip's machinations, to keep him at a distance, and 
constantly occupied, were objects within the reach 
of the orator's activity and eloquence, and by these 
means he might postpone, and perhaps avert, the 
commencement of an undertaking, which, if suc- 
cessful, would surely prove fatal to the liberties of 
Greece, 
^bian Within a few weeks, as it seems, after the end of 

the war, two transactions occurred, which throw 
light on that state of feeling which has been de- 
scribed as prevailing at Athens, and on the growing 
influence and the political views of Demosthenes, 
The Pythian Games were celebrated under the preri* 
dency of Philip or his ambassadors, by virtue of the 
Amphictyonic decree, which conferred that honoui 
on him, the Thessalians, and Boeotians, to the ex- 



Oftmet. 



PYTHIAN GAMES. 

I of all the other Amphictyonic states.' On ™^- 
^casion the Athenians — perhaps the most su- 
ious people of Greece, who moreover prided 
jlves on their peculiar mythical connection 
he Delphic god^ — withheld the solemn depu- 
composed of members of the Five Hundred, 
' the six archons called Thesmothetse, which 
ad been always used to send to represent them 
spectacle. The second transaction was this: 
bassy was sent to Athens, consisting of Mace- 
, Thessalian, and Boeotian envoys, to demand 
he Athenians a formal sanction of the decree 
ich the king of Macedon had been admitted a 
3r of the Amphictyonic league, 
imperfect is our acquaintance both with the 
J of this period, and with many public usages 
Greeks which were universally notorious, that 
I not sure whether these two occurrences took 
n the order in which they have just been re- 
for we know neither the exact date of the 
sy, nor the precise time of the year at which 
ythian Games were held.® It is however at 

ckner (Philipp. p. 195. ti. 84.) conjectures that the presidency may hare 
ciaed by the Amphictyonic states in rotation, and that this may account 
stement of Diodonis (xvi. 60.) about the Corinthians, which perplexed 
; so much, and on which I have offered a guess, VoL V. p. 477. Brueck- 
Id hardly expiain the language of Diodorus, who evidently meant to speak 
ase of a permanent institution. But it agrees extremely well with the 
»f Demosthenes in which Philip is mentioned as if he had been the sole 
qs, which he would have been in his turn. It is difficult to say where 
bilippus, p. 153.) found authority for his assertion, that the presidency 
previously exercised by the Athenians. 

Air^AAc* thv WiAiov^ Bs varp^6s iari r$ ir6\fi. Demosth. de Cor. $ 1 80. 
le tract by Baehr, JDe ApulKne Patricio, 

ly, however, now be considered as certain that the Games were celebrated 
"St quarter, or at any rate not later than the fourth month of the Attic 
nnong the writers who have come to this conclusion, each of the first four 
las found its advocates. Dr. Arnold (Thuc vol. ii. App.) Is in favour of 
Ilecatombteon ; Mr. Clinton (F. H. ii. App. C. i.) of the second or third, 
lion or Boedromion (not, as is incorrectly stated by K. F. Hermann, JL«Ar- 

pofteadienstliehen Alterthuemer, §49. n. 12. Pyanepsion); Bohnccke 

I. p. 310. ) fixes on Metageitnion ; K. F. Hermann (u. s. ) on Boedromion ; 

1 Zimmermann's Zeitschrift, 1 842, p. 1 1 28. ) on Pyanepsion. Bohnecke 

arguments for his opinion, two of them, however, applicable only to the 

general ; one grounded on the ripe apples, which were (not exactly as 
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CHAP, igagt tjjg most probable conjecture, that the omissicm 
— r-^ of the Athenians to send their envoys to the Games, 
was the very occasion which gave rise to the em- 
bassy^ : and it must be owned, that this affair is one 

Dr. Arnold says, offered to Apolh) given as a prise in the Oam«s. Tbif b kh 
Jlrmittimum argumentum ; and, Indeed, the others are less conTincing. Tbe seen 
rests on the date assigned by Dlonyslus (ad Amm. c. 12.) for the pleadingi fit 
the cause of the Crown {iyHStp iviawr^ furh rV ^f Xatpmrti^ fMdxmtf) i but al 
the force of this argument seems to be destroyed by the admission, that tbe cii^ 
year may have been either current or complete. The third argument is derived 
fh>m the probability that the ^tolian month Panamus, which oorrespooded to tbt 
Delphic month Bucatlus, also — like the other Greek months of that name — an- 
swered to the Attic Metageitnlon. How late the Games may be placed in the Attic 
year will depend partly on the time which must be allowed for the news of the 
d^th of Darius to have reached Athens, and partly on the interpretation of Tbo- 
cydides, v. 1., rod 8* iTtiytyvoiiivov 64povs cd iikv ivtawrtoi (nrovSed SccAAurre fi^^ 
UvOlvty. As to the construction of this passage, I entirely agree with Dr. AmoU* 
that it marks the period preceding Cleon*s expedition to Amphipolls. It it not at 
all necessary for this interpretation, as Mr. Clinton in reply to Araold secns to 
suppose, that 8tt\4Kvtno should be rendered irere coniinu^, and certainly notUaf 
was farther from Arnold's meaning. He saw that here, as in the pasaagei dted Vf 
Goller, 1.71., (m^xP< toGSc CaplaBw vfiSov ri fipaJStmis', and in. 108. vt'^Xlt inkdn 
l«r 6^f) SiarcA^acurcu, or something equivalent, must be supplied. AcoOTdingto 
this view, it is necessary to place the Games early in the year, in order to ttttm 
sufficient time for the campaign which followed it. On the opposite 8UppositkB» 
that Thucydldes meant to say that hostilities were carried on until the seaaoa flf 
the Pythian Gamef>, It is hardly possible, consistently with the narrative of Thucif- 
dides, to place the Games earlier than Pyanepsion. And so Kiene (u. a ) was led-* 
.very rightly on his premises — to fix them in that month. Both HecatomtaMB 
and Metageitnlon are too early on that hypothesis. But with reference to ths 
other condition, tb^ death of Darius, Pyanepsion appears to me too late. KicM 
observes that tiro months is the utmost time that can be allowed for the newt sf 
this event robing Athens; and he supposes that it may have happened towarl 
the end of Hecatomba^on, and the oration on the Crown have been delivered towvd 
the end of Bocdromlon. But to me it seems hardly credible that the transroladoQ 
of such intelligence can have occupied so long a time as two months. Bohnecfci 
too (p. 317.) thinks a month sufficient. On that which I regard as the true oo»* 
structlon of Thucydldes, the Games cannot be made to fall later than MetageitnkiB; 
and between this and HecatombaK>n, Bbhnecke*s argument from the .£toUan ¥li- 
namus may, perhaps, be permitted to turn the scale In fiivour of the second monflu 
Brueckner (Phlllpp. p. 201. n. 106.) rightly remarks, that the manner in whkii 
Demosthenes (De Pace, § 22.) alludes to Philip's celebration of the Games, atrongty 
suggests the impression that It had already taken place. Perhaps we may add ttaul 
the same supposition affords the most natural explanation of 4he fiict, that Tbci* 
saltan and Theban (called Bceotian) ministers accompanied those of Macedonia ift 
the embassy. 

' Brueckner (Phlllpp. p. 198.) conceives that the occasion of the embassy wiii 
that the Athenians, according to Demosthenes (F. L. p. 381. § 145.), had reftised 
to take any part in the Amphictyonic assembly. But I doubt whether the ex- 
pression of Demosthenes, nffrt r&y iv *AfuptKr{Mi<ri Koi»t»vu¥ iQiKuvt refers to any 
thing more specific than the absence of their Theoria from the Games ; especially 
as iEschlnes, In three passages, to which Brueckner himself refers, p. 197. (F. L. 
p. 40. § 100., p. 46. § 146., p. 47. § 149.) speaks of his third embassy as sent to 
the Amphictyons •— M robs 'Afupucrvoyas, M rh Koiyhf r^y *AfJupiKTv6i'vw — and 
even describes his colleagues (p. 46. § 147.) as robs *Afi^tKr6oyca irpiatus* 
But at all events Flathe commits a palpable mistake, into which he was probably 
drawn by Demosthenes (De F. L. § 140, 141.), who however does not warrant such 
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)f the examples which tend to confirm the opinion ^'^^• 
ihat the Games were celebrated either in summer, ' — r^ 
>r autumn ; since it seems most likely that this de- 
parture of the Athenians from their ancient custom 
was the first intimation they had given of their 
lisposition to reject the acts of the Amphictyonic 
council, partial and violent as its proceedings had 
been. 

It was evidently necessary to come to a common Embassy 
understanding on this point as soon as possible, and t»*Athens.^ 
therefore there is no need to suppose that Philip had 
any further views in this embassy ; yet it is probable 
enough that he would not have been displeased, if the 
Athenians had resisted his demand, and had thus 
embroiled themselves in a fresh quarrel with their 
northern neighbours, and had afibrded a pretext for 
treating them as contumacious ofienders against the 
majesty of the Amphictyonic council. It was well 
understood at Athens, that the question imported no- 
thing less than peace or war. Yet so strong was the 
indignation felt against Philip, that not only were 
opinions divided in the assembly, but the general 
sentiment appears to have been in favour of a direct 
refusal. Indeed, if we may believe Demosthenes ^, the 
only speaker who ventured to support Philip's claim 
was iEschines, and he could hardly obtain a hearing, 
and descended from the bema amidst a tumult of op- 
probrious clamour: but he was overheard remarking 
to the Macedonian ambassadors, that there were many 
voices to brawl, but few hands to fight. ^ On the 
other hand there were orators who represented the 

in Inference, when (i. p. 210.) he represents the embassy which gave occasion to 
the oration, De Face, as preceding that of the Athenians, in which .Sschines inter- 
ceded, according to his own account (De F. L. § 149.), in behalf of the Phocians. 
tt seems clear that their fate had been decided when Demosthenes made his 
tpeech. 

' De F. L. § 123. frwwn% yMvot r&v h t^ it6\u niarrwv h^BpAwttif, 

' woWobs ro^s $opv6oWTas cZkoi, 6Myovs 8i roi)r (rrpaTtvofUrovs, 

D 4 
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required concession as a disgrace, to which the people 
ought never to submit on any terms : and it seems that I 
this language was received with applause. Demo- J 
sthenes himself concurred with iEschines in his prao- | 
tical conclusion, though, it must be supposed, on 
widely diflferent grounds. His own we know from 
his oration, On the Peace^ which he delivered on this 
occasion.^ In this speech we find him assuming a 
tone of authority and confidence which we do not 
observe in any that preceded it. He appeals to the 
proofs of foresight and penetration which he had given 
in the affair of the Euboean Plutarchus, in the debates 
which led to the opening of the negotiation with 
Philip, and in his warnings against the delusion which 
had been practised on the people, when they were 
made to believe that the war would be terminated 
according to their wishes : claiming however no higher 
merit, than that his judgment had never been biassed 
by corrupt motives. As to the subject then under 
discussion, he premised, that, if he recommended the 
maintenance of the peace, it was not because he thought 
it advantageous or honourable: but it might some- 
times be ill to undo what it would have been better 



* The assertion quoted in the last note, compared with the oration. On thi 
Peace, raises a difficulty which has perplexed critics fh>m the time of LIbaninii 
who thought it impossible that the speech could have been delivered, since Iti In- 
consistency with the charge against ^schines would have been too glaringi 
Later writers seem to have been generally inclined to believe, that the c(mtndic- 
tion is only an apparent one : but the solutions they propose are various. Then 
are probably many more than I know of; but none that I have seen satisfy me. 
Downes, for instance {Dunaus ad Demosth. de Pace, p. 112. ed. Beck. Ltpa. 1799) 
olMerves that there Is a wide difference between supporting a measure, after it hM 
been carried and first proposing it, as ^schlnes 'perhaps (ut We fortaase /) h$A 
done. Jacobs (Demosthenes, Staatsteden, p. 241.) imagines that though Demo^ 
sthenes mentions no other olucct of the embassy than the demand about PhilliH 
the envoys may have made other blaims which were advocated by .^E^htnei. 
For, he a&ks, though .£schines had been imposed upon by Philip, why should this 
have prevented him from maintaining the expediency of recognising Philip as an Am- 
phictyon ? It must be owned ihat this would depend entirely on the manner in 
which the thing was done. Demosthenes certainly did not adopt the arguments 
of Philip*s envoys, as, if we l>elieve his account, .£schines probably did. But it ii 
hard to conceive, that he would have described the business of Uie erobaaiy bj a 
reference to any other sutyect than that on which ^schines spoke so as to dENid 
his audience. 
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Dt to have done. If ever they renewed the war, they ™^J** 
lould take care that it was not on an occasion like 
ii8y which would unite other Greek states in a com- 
on interest with Philip against them. To stand out 
gainst the decree of the assembly, which had usurped 
e title of an Amphictyonic council, would be to 
allenge the hostility of all who were parties to it ; 
pecially as the Thessalians and Thebans were already 
asperated by the shelter which Athens had afforded 
the Phocian and Boeotian exiles. Were they then, 
might be asked, through fear of war, to submit to 
tnmands ? They must remember that they had 
ide much more important sacrifices for the sake of 
ace with particular states; and that it would be 
rangely absurd to go to war now with a whole con- 
leracy about the shadow at Delphi. This simple 
d statesmanlike view of the question appears to 
ve enlightened and calmed the public mind: the 
sembly decided for peace. 

The scanty notices remaining of the history of this 
riod, being chiefly rhetorical allusions — which are 
«n extremely vague, and were seldom meant to 
Qvey the simple truth — do not permit us to follow 
dlip's movements step by step. We perceive bow- 
er very clearly, that he was constantly endeavour- 
y to extend his power and influence, either by 
ms or negotiation, on every side of his dominions, 
e hear of expeditions or intrigues directed toward 
e north, and the south, the east, and the west: 
d though their immediate objects were apparently 
dely remote from each other, they seem all to have 
tided toward one end: that of weakening and 
rbing Athens, which, if these projects had suc- 
eded, would at length have found herself com- 
Btely inclosed in the toils, before she had received 
vv^ound. It is probable that Philip's eye embraced 
1 these points at one view, and that he was con- 
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CHAP, tinually prosecuting his designs in opposite quarten, 
though we happen to find them mentioned only in 
succession. It is to Peloponnesus that our attention 
is first directed, as the scene of a diplomatic contest, 
which portended a fiercer struggle. Here Philip 
had succeeded, almost without an effort, to the sway 
which Thebes had won through the victories of 
Epaminondas. For Sparta, weakened as she was, 
was still an object of jealousy to her neighbours, 
whose independence she viewed with a malignant 
eye ; and since Thebes, having in her turn sunk 
from the height of her power, was no longer abk 
to afford protection to her Peloponnesian allies, they 
naturally transferred their confidence to the king 
of Macedonia, on whose aid even Thebes had been 
forced to cast herself. We are not informed of any 
new occasion of hostilities that arose between them 
and Sparta immediately after the close of the Phocian 
war. Yet it appears that they found, or thought them- 
selves in danger, so as to be led to cultivate Philip's 
friendship. He espoused their cause without reserve, 
declared himself the protector of Messenia, and called 
upon the Spartans to renounce their claims upon her; 
and when his demand was rejected — as it seems to 
have been in a somewhat contemptuous tone* — both 
supplied his allies with troops and money, and an- 
nounced his intention of leading a much larger force 
into Peloponnesus in person.^ It may easily be sup- 
posed, that these favours and promises rendered him 
highly popular throughout the confederacy of which 
Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were the leading 
members, and that he was extolled as the friend of 

■ That is to say, if tbere is any foumiation for the anecdotes related by Plutarrh 
(De Garrul. p. 511. A.): for this should be the occasion to which the second 
belongs. Philip is there made to write to the Spartans, AiC I invade Lacomia I 
will destroy you, (At ffASdWu tU r^ AairMrtic^r tu^affrdrovs tfua wotfyrat,) Tha 
laconic answer was, AUa, An* if, 

» PhUlpp. U. $15—17. 
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liberty, the champion of the opprest. Demosthenes ^^^^' 
himself, in a speech delivered about three years after ^ \ ' ' 
the end of the war^, mentions, with indignation, that 
many of the Arcadian commonwealths had decreed 
brazen statues and crowns in honour of Philip, and 
had resolved, if he should enter Peloponnesus, to ad- 
mit him into their towns : and that the Argives had 
followed their example. 

These proceedings, of course, soon became kno^vn b-c 345. 
at Athens, and excited no little anxiety there. An ^^^]^ 
embassy was sent into Peloponnesus, with Demo- Pciopon- 
sthenea at its head, to counteract the progress of the 
Macedonian influence. He went to Messene, and, it 
seemis, to Argos : perhaps to several other cities. In 
one of his extant speeches he has given a specimen of 
the manner in which he endeavoured to rouse the 
jealousy of the Peloponnesians against Philip. He 
referred to Philip's conduct in the case of Olynthus, 
as a proof that no reliance could safely be placed on 
his professions, or even his acts of friendship, which 
were all meant to inveigle those who trusted to them 
into bondage or ruin. Whether he appealed to the 
example of the Thessalians for the same purpose, must 
remain doubtful: since the principal fact, which he 
represents himself to have stated concerning them, 
certainly occurred later. But it appears that he dwelt 
much on the bad faith which Philip had shown in his 
dealings with Athens, either in his promises about 
Amphipolis, or in those by which he had deceived the 
people through their ambassadors in the negotiation 
for peace. The natural and necessary hostility be- 
tween a monarch — whether king or tyrant — and all 
free and legal governments, was also a topic by which 
the orator strove to alarm republican prejudices. But 
though he affirms that he was heard with applause, 

De F. L. $ 296. 
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^^^- he admits that his warnings had produced no practical 
' — r^ effect, and that Philip continued after, as before, to 
enjoy the confidence of his Peloponnesian allies : and 
some embassies, which were afterwards sent with 
the same view, were attended with no better result, 
Philip did not let these attempts pass unnoticed. 
Even if he did not deem it necessary for his honour 
to repel the charge of perfidy which had been so 
publicly brought against him, he may have thought 
it a favourable opportunity for displaying and thereby 
strengthening his connection with Peloponnesus. He 
sent an embassy to Athens, which seems to have been 
headed by Python, whose eloquence could sustain a 
comparison with that of Demosthenes himself ^r and 
it was no doubt at Philip's instigation that his envoys 
were accompanied by those of Messene and Argos. 
The Macedonians were instructed to expostulate on 
the groundless accusations which had been brought 
against their king, and formally to deny that he had 
ever broken his word to the Athenians : the Pelopon- 
nesians were to complain of the countenance which 
Athens had given to the attempts of Sparta against 
their liberty. 
B. c. 344. This embassy gave occasion to the second Philippic 
^"**j of Demosthenes, which seems to have been the speech 
with which he prefaced a motion for the answer which 
he proposed to give to the ambassadors. It is possible 
that more than one assembly was held on the business 
— one perhaps to consider each subject — and that on 
one of these occasions Python vindicated his master's 
conduct in a speech which Demosthenes afterwards 
describes as bold and vehement, though he himself 
met it with a reply which extorted tokens of appro- 
bation even from the ministers of Philip's allies.* 

> Diodorus, ztL 86. ' De Cor. $ 173. 
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But this was evidently not the occasion of the second ^^• 
Philippic. ' That is addressed to the people, not in 
reply to the foreigners, but to the Macedonian, Phi- 
lippising faction at home, and more particularly to 
iEschines, who, it seems, had recently taken Philip's 
part, and had supported Python's arguments with his 
testimony. Its main object is to excite the suspicion 
and resentment of the Athenians, on the one hand 
against Philip, and on the other against the orators 
who had served as his instruments to overreach them. 
He contends that the motive which had induced 
Philip to prefer the interest of Thebes to that of 
Athens at the end of the war, was not the presence of 
a force which restrained him, still less any regard to 
justice — for he who maintained the independence of 
Messenia against Sparta could not consistently aid the 
Thebans in reducing the other Boeotian towns to sub- 
jection — it was, that he expected the one state, if its 
own interests were but secured, would be readily sub- 
servient to his designs against the liberties of Greece, 
while he knew that no prospect of selfish advantage 
would ever bribe Athens to resign her glorious in- 
heritance, the foremost post of resistance to foreign 
attacks on the national independence. There were 
rumours afloat of a breach between Thebes and Philip, 
and that he intended to restore the fortifications of 
Elatea : but it was not likely, when he adopted their 
quarrel with Sparta as his own, that he should thwart 
their views nearer home. All this however is but 
subordinate and introductory to the concluding pas- 
sage, in which the orator reminds his hearers of the 
disappointment they had suffered, and points their 

* WlnlewsU (p. 140.) is of a different opinion : Jpta fortatte kac oratume 
adv, PhO, IL rtftdoMae Pyihonem Demoathenen videatur. But Bohnecke justly 
obserret (i. p. 298.), that the reply which Demosthenes boasts of, must have been 
made on the spur of the moment This indeed appears clear fh>m the orator*ft 
language (De Cor. 1 173.), *E7fil» flip t^ U{f6cfPt $pa(rvpofi4p(^ ira2 voAA^ ^m 
M»r 0&K cl^a OM* twrxjipniva^ &XA* itvaatiks iurruirop. 
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xLv*" indignation against its authors. He does not name 
< — r^ either Philocrates or ^schines; but alludes, in a 
manner which could not be mistaken, to the ribaldry 
with which the one had silenced his warnings, and to 
the solemn assurances, or dexterous insinuations, by 
which the other had quieted the people's apprehen- 
sions. ^^ The men who had thus involved the state 
in its present embarrassment, ought," he says, " to be 
charged with the task of defending its conduct against 
those who questioned it. But at least it was fit that 
the language by which they had caused so much mis- 
chief, which was not yet ended, should not be for- 
gotten." It is to be regretted, that the proposed 
reply has not been preserved : it probably contained 
a manifesto which would have thrown some light on 
the history of this period. The tone of the speech 
leads us to suppose that it made no material conces- 
sion ; there is rather, as we shall see, reason to be- 
lieve that it advanced some new claims ; yet it so far 
satisfied Philip and his allies, as to avoid an open 
rupture. 

Philip indeed may at this juncture have been the 
more easily satisfied, because he was engaged in an 
expedition against the lUyrians, for which we hear of 
no motive, save the inveterate enmity between the two 
nations. His invasion of lUyria, however provoked 
or coloured, seems to have been completely successful, 
though not attended with any very important result : 
he ravaged the country, made himself master of several 
towns, and returned laden with booty, (b. c. 344.) ^ 
Th!^**^ It appears to have been not long after that a fresh 
occasion arose to call for his presence in Thessaly. 
We gather from the statements of Demosthenes and 
Diodorus 2, that either the family of the tyrants, or 
the party which supported them in Pherae, had re- 

Diodor. xvi. 69. » U. 8. Derootth. Phillpp. lU. § 17. 
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covered their power there, and perhaps in other towns, chap. 
and that Philip once more marched to dislodge them. ■ ^' • 
This he seems to have effected with as much ease as 
at any former time : but he also found the circum- 
stances of the country more favourable than they had 
ever been before for a new settlement of its affairs, 
which was calculated to render it more thoroughly 
subservient to his interests, and indeed reduced it 
nearly to a Macedonian province. 

It was probably not long after the end of the 
Phocian war, that he fulfilled the promise which he 
had made during his contest with Olynthus, of eva- 
cuating Magnesia.' There was indeed no further 
pretext left for delay: yet this step may not have 
been purely voluntary; and it may have been by 
some signs of impatience appearing among the Thes- 
salians, that he was induced to gratify them by a boon 
which seemed more spontaneous, the cession of Nicaea, 
one of the frontier towns near Thermopylae, which 
had been surrendered to him by Phalaecus. We find 
an intimation, which probably rests on good autho- 
rity ^ that the Thebans had hoped to be put in pos- 
session of this place; and their disappointment in 
this affair was perhaps one of the first causes that 
alienated them from Philip. But though he granted 
it nominally to the Thessalians, it seems that he con- 
tinued to occupy it with a Macedonian garrison.* 
The great families in the north of Thessaly, who had 
been his most active partizans, cannot have wished to 
^sacrifice their country's independence more than was 
necessary to purchase their own security: and if, 
after the subjugation of Phocis, they had not been 
threatened with any fresh danger, they might have 
begun to resist the foreign ascendancy to which they 

» See Vol. v. p. 401. 

' Though In an oration which is Justly suspected : Ad PhiUppi Eplst. § ft. 

' Demofth. ad Epist. u. s. 
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CHAP. i^Qjd 80 long submitted. But the revolution at Pherae 
< — r^ forced them again to seek aid from Philip, and af- 
forded him means of establishing his sway on a firmer 
basis. After the expulsion of the tyrant dynasty, he 
did not, as before, leave the place open to new at- 
tempts of the same kind, but garrisoned the citadel 
with his own troops.* This measure was probably 
very unwelcome to those of the Aleuads, who were 
clear-sighted enough to perceive that it implied the 
permanent subjection of Thessaly: and it was fol- 
lowed by another, which seems not to have been car- 
ried without strong opposition, nor without the help 
of corruption and intrigues. Yet it was one which 
must have worn a popular aspect ; for it was profes- 
sedly a restoration of an ancient order of things, 
which was ascribed to Aleuas, the celebrated prince, 
from whom the house of the Aleuads derived its name. 
The division of the country into four districts, each 
of which was called a tetras^y subsisted indeed still, 
but rather as a geographical, than a political, arrange- 
ment. Philip revived the distinction of the tetra- 
darchies. How far he endeavoured to restore the old 
institutions connected with them, cannot be ascer- 
tained : but the principal object which he had in view 
seems to be disclosed in a statement of Theopompus, 
which informs us that he placed some of the chiefs of 
the Aleuad faction — of course his most devoted ad- 
herents — at the head of the four governments.' 
Three of these persons may be named with tolerable 
certainty: Eudicus, Simus^, and Thrasydaeus. The 
first two are branded by Demosthenes as traitors to 
their country ; and this seems to have been the main 

' Hegesippus De Haloneso, $ 33. 

■ Hellanicus Harpocrat Terpapxia, ' Harpocr. u. s. 

* Simus, being coupled by Demosthenes with Eudicus, was probably as well 
rewarded. As to Eudicus and Thrasydsus there is express testimony of Harpocr. 
EH^ueos; and of Theopompus in Athenseus (vi. c 55.), where Thrasydcus is said to 
have been appointed r»y duotOruy rlpaofyot. 
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fk for which, if the charge is well founded, they ^^• 

tfld their services to Philip. There is an anecdote i — ^-^ 

Ki Polys^nus^, that, during his stay at Larissa, he 

kttempted, under pretence of sickness, to draw the 

Idenads to the house where he lodged, that he might 

luke himself master of their persons: but that, 

^ving received timely notice of his designs, they 

Mroided the snare. The story may belong to this 

feriod, and would accord very well with the other 

ibtimations which we meet with of the state of things 

It this time in Thessaly. The final result is described 

hf Demosthenes, perhaps with no great exaggeration, 

•8 the total subjection of the land to Philip, whom 

it supplied both with excellent troops, and it seems 

[also with a considerable addition to his revenues; 

;iiDr, beside the harbour duties and customs which 

had been formerly granted to him^, and which he no 

doubt retained, we find that he took possession of the 

tribute which Larissa had received, ever since the 

conquest, from her subject Parrhsebian cantons.' 

It seems to have been while he was still occupied b. c. s43. 
with the afiairs of Thessaly, or at least before he f »>»"?'»•*- 

•^ ^ tempt on 

withdrew from the country, that he made an attempt Megan. 
in another quarter, which, if it had succeeded, would 
have brought him nearer by a great step to one of his 
principal objects. Megara was at this time, as it had 
probably never ceased to be, divided between rival 
Actions, which however seem not to have been so 
turbulent as to prevent it from enjoying a high degree 
of prosperity^, and there are indications that its form 

* IV. 2. o. But there is no reason for supposing with Battmann (Mytho- 
kpii^ IL p. S88. ) that the Aleuads here mentioned were Eudicus and Simus. If 
SD^ it least, they would not afterwards have been entrusted — as Buttman himself 
Hitcs— with authority by Philip. 

* Bcmoith. Olynth. l § 23. 
' Strmbo, n. p. 440. 

* Isocratet, de Pace, § 143. Mtyaptis . . . ntylarovs oUous rStv 'EAM^yw*" 
' Ti|rr«i* K. T. X. Ct Demosthenes, Aristocr. § 256. 

VOL. VI. C 
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xlIT' of government was not unhappily tempered.^ The 
^ , ' ' old animosity against Athens had perhaps now in a 
great measure subsided: Philip indeed had his adr 
herents ; but there was a strong party which opposed 
them, and which looked to Athens for protection. 
The contending interests however seem not to have 
been exactly those of democracy, and aristocracy, or 
oligarchy : Philip's leading partizans appear to have 
been some of the most powerful citizens, who hoped 
with his aid to rise to sovereign power, which they 
would have been content to hold under him. Ptoeodo- 
rus, the foremost man in Megara, in birth, wealth, and 
reputation, was, according to Demosthenes^, at the 
head of a conspiracy for the purpose of placing the 
city in Philip's hands, and had opened a corresponds^ 
ence with him, in which he employed another 
Megarian, Perilaus, as his agent. Perilaus was 
brought to trial for his unauthorised dealings with a 
foreign court, but was acquitted through the influence 
of Ptceodorus, who sent him again to obtain a body of 
Macedonian troops, while he himself staid to prepare 
for their reception at Megara. The plot appears to 
have been baffled by some unusually vigorous mea- 
sures of the Athenians. It is difficult to determine 
whether an expedition which they made about this 
time to their frontier on the side of Drymus and 
Panactus^ was connected with these movements at 
Megara*; and equally uncertain, though perhaps 

* There was a Council of Three Hundred, which possessed judicial aatborttf* 
Demosth. de F. L. § 327. 

■ I)e F. L. § 337. ' 

■ Dem. F. L. § 374. 

* This is Winiewski's conjecture, p. 147. But the language of Demosthencm 
w(p\ Ap^fufv Koi r^s wphs nwcdcTfi x^P^* would rather incline one to suppose that 
the expedition was sent to resist some aggressions of the Thebans on the debateabk 
fh>ntier. Both Winlewsici (p. 146. ) and Voemel (in Orat de Halonneso, p. 46- ),-> 
who also believes that these forces were sent to oppose the passage of Philip's troops 
to Megara — conceive that this Drymus lay on the confines, not of Attica fod 
Bax>tia, like Panactus, but of Phocis and Doris. Their only reason for tUi 
opinion seems to be the accent. Ap^tfws is mentioned by Herod, viii. 33. •§ A 
Phocian town on the Ccpblsus. Whether a town of that name exitted th&tt In 
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more probable, that it was on this occasion Phocion c^^^- 
was sent, at the request of their Megarian partizans, < , ' ' 
to guard the city. Though he could not secure it 
from treachery within, he took the most effectual 
precautions against a surprise from without: he 
fortified Nicaea, and again annexed it to the city by 
two long walls. However this may be, the attempt 
of PtoBodorus failed, and Philip's hopes in this quarter 
were for the time frustrated. 

The object for which he desired to obtain possession hu inv*. 
of Megara was undoubtedly not merely to gain a Epima. 
position which would enable him to annoy Athens, 
but also, and perhaps principally, to open a communi- 
cation with Peloponnesus. Having been defeated on 
this side, he turned his attention to another, where he 
saw a prospect of accomplishing this and several other 
important purposes at once. Alexander, the brother 
of his queen Olympias, was, it seems, already at this 
time (b.c. 343), in possession of a part of £pirus, 
where his uncle Arymbas, or Arybas, reigned over 
the rest of the dominions which they inherited from 
their common ancestor, Alcetas, the father of this 
Arybas, and of Neoptolemus, the father of Alexander 
and Olympias.* But the district of Cassopia, which 
contained three half Greek cities, said to have been 
founded at a very early period by Elean colonists, 
Bucheta, Pandosia, and £latea^, did not acknowledge 

the time of Demosthenes, is doubtful. The place seems then to have been called 
AfiVfAoia. Paus. z. 3. 2. But Harpocration has Apv/Ahs, w6\is /Acra{i) BotmrUa «al 
ri|s *ATriicift. AiifUHrBhnris iv r^ vcpi rris wapawp9<r€t(at. Even independently of 
this authority, it seems hard to believe that Demosthenes would have coupled the 
name of a pUice in Phocis with that of one on the Attic fh)ntier, as Whi. and 
Voem. suppose him to have done. 

' See a note of Bongarsius on Justin, xvii. 3. 9. Justin (viu. 6.) relates that 
Philip expelled Arybas from his kingdom, and bestowed it on Alexander. This is 
pvobably a mistake, and there appears to be no reason for questioning — with 
Whilewski, p. 156. — the accuracy of Diodorus, who states (xvx. 72. ) that Arymbas, 
king of the Molossians, died OL cix. 3. (a year after Philip*s expedition to Epirus), 
and was succeeded by Alexander. 

' So this name was written by Theopompus (Harpocratio, 'EA^cia). It Is at 
least convenient thus to distinguish it from the Phocian Elatea. Strabo (vu. 
pi 324.) adds Bmria to the number of the Cassoplan towns. 

c 2 
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^^^J' Alexander's authority, and he had perhaps sought 
Philip's aid to reduce it to subjection. This at least 
was, it appears, the main avowed object of an expe- 
dition which Philip made from Thessaly into Epirus. 
He ravaged the Cassopian territory, took the three 
towns, and gave them up to his kinsman.^ But his 
own views stretched much farther. He found a pre- 
text — whether in succours given by the Ambracians 
to the Cassopian towns, or in some other provocation, 
we know not — for marching against Ambracia. The 
possession of this place would have opened the way 
for him into Acamania and ^tolia, for he had entered 
into negotiation with the ^tolians, and had won 
them over by an engagement ratified with an oath to 
aid them in wresting Naupactus from the Achseans^ ; 
he might thus have been enabled to cross over to the 
western side of Peloponnesus at his pleasure: and 
there the troubled state of Elis at this time afforded 
an excellent pretext for his intervention. 
Parties It The oligarchical party in Elis had, as we have 
seen^, maintained its ascendancy, notwithstanding the 
efforts of its adversaries, in the struggle which took 
place not long before the battle of Mantinea. We do 
not hear of any subsequent revolution which restored 
the exiled faction before the time at which we have 
now arrived ; but it seems that here, as elsewhere, the 
contest of parties had changed its character since the 
power of Macedonia had risen to its new height. At 
Elis also Philip had gained partizans, several of whom 
pehaps cherished hopes similar to those which appear 
to have animated his adherents at Megara. The 

* Orat de Halonneso, ( 33. 

* Philipp. lu. § 44. Otnc 'AxatAr No^Torror if»^f»oK9p AkwAMf mpuUwa^ ; 
BO Strabo, zl p. 427. I0t< M rvr AItwAmt, ♦iAIwov irpo^jip£i>«rror— probably 
after the battle of Chaeronca. The Acheans had — we know not exactly bow 
long before — acquired it tnm the Locrlani, to whom It had been r e at o r ed after 
the battle of Agospotamoa. Paus. z. 38. 10. The Aduean occupation was only 
for a short time interrupted by Epaminondas. Diodor. zt. See Boeckh, C. J, 
L p. 857. 

■ Vol. V. p. 185. 
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truggle henceforth was not so much between oligarchy ^^^^• 
nd democracy, as between Philip's party and those ' — r— ' 
fho were jealous both of it and of him. Hence it is 
probable many citizens had been forced into exile, 
irho did not belong to the democratical party, while 
he government at home fell into fewer hands. After 
;he death of Phala^cus in Crete, a body of his merce- 
naries were brought over to Peloponnesus by the 
Elean refugees, to make war on the oligarchical rulers. 
And they would perhaps have been the stronger side, 
if the democratical Arcadians, who only saw in them 
Philip's enemies, had not thrown their weight into the 
Dpposite scale. A battle was fought, in which the 
exiles were defeated, with great slaughter of the mer- 
cenaries, 4000 of whom were taken and distributed 
between the allies. The Arcadians sold their prison- 
ers : the Eleans, more irritated as they had more to 
fear, massacred theirs in cold blood, under the pre- 
tence of punishing them for sacrilege.' 

Notwithstanding this event, which established AthenUn 
Philip's predominance at Elis, affairs still continued attont. 
80 unsettled there — perhaps through the growing 
ambition of his principal partizans — as to afford an 
additional occasion for his presence in Peloponnesus. 
From this motive chiefly he coveted the acquisition of 
Ambracia, and of Leucas, which he likewise hoped to 
gain either by arms or intrigues. It is probable that 
his expectations were, in a great measure, grounded 
on the support of a faction devoted to his interests 
in both places. They were however disappointed, 
through the energy which now displayed itself in the 
counsels of Athens. An embassy, in which a prin- 
cipal part was borne by Demosthenes, who mentions 
Polyeuctus, Hegesippus, Clitomachus, and Lycurgus, 
as his colleagues, was sent both into Peloponnesus 

' Diodorus, xvi. 63. 
c 8 
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^^- and Acamania.' They were aided in their negotia* 
< — r—' tioDs by Callias the Euboean, whose motives will be 
explained hereafter. Their aim was to form a league 
to repel Philip's encroachments ; and they brought 
back large promises of contributions, both in men and 
money, from some of the Peloponnesian states, from 
Megara, and Acarnania. As to Megara, this was a 
natural consequence of the turn which events had 
lately taken there. In Peloponnesus these assurances 
of support came chiefly, if not exclusively, from the 
Achaeans, who were doubtless alarmed by the prospect 
of losing Naupactus. In Acarnania, jealousy of the 
iEtolians, and fear of Philip, probably combined to 
dispose the whole people to enter heartily into the 
proposed alliance ; and to encourage them, a body of 
troops was sent from Athens, chiefly perhaps for the 
defence of Ambracia, or to secure it against domestic 
treachery.^ We do not know whether it was for the 
sake of a diversion that another Athenian force, under 
the command of Aristodemus, marched as it seems, 
about the same time, into Thessaly, and made an at- 
tempt on Magnesia, which was strongly censured by 
the orators of the Macedonian party, as an infraction 
of the treaty with Philip. Aristodemus however, 
though apparently unsuccessful in this enterprise, was 
honoured on his return with a crown, on the motion 
of Demosthenes.* He might have deserved it, if his 

I Pbilipp. iiL § 85., where Winiewski (p. 172.) would substitute *Aieapar(ar ftr 
Ktvnfyopiau But the present text seems sufficiently defended by a punge In 
Demosthenes de Cherson. §37. rl oi^v vpff<rffvc<r9ff ica2 ic 0x177 o/»e ire; tbom^ 
the embassy to Acarnania is attested by JEsch. in Ctes. § 97. 

* This fiict, which is mentioned incidentally by Demosth. Iq OlsrmplodQr. 
$ 27. was, I believe, first noticed in connection with Philip's expedition bj 
Winiewski, p. 157. The date (of the archon Pythodotus) is fortunately knoim 
from the context. 

* .Sschines in Ctes. § 83. This is Winiewski*s opinion (p. 157.) which certtinly 
derives some confirmation from the fact of the expedition to Acanumia. Bmeckiur 
however (p. 277.) supposes this expedition of Aristodemus to have been the mni 
which Philip mentions in his Letter (§5.) as directed against the towns on tbe 
coast of the gulf of Pagasae, but which was conducted by Callias. But beside tin 
difference in the name of the general, it seems clear that the expedition of CalUii 
was a naval one, which does not so well suit the term hrurrpvrtiirQms In 
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expedition served to hasten Philip's retreat from chap. 
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Epirus.* It is certain that he was obliged to drop 
his designs against Ambracia and Leucas. 

Such proceedings as these, however they might ad- ^^%^ 
mit of a diplomatic vindication, manifestly tended to 
put an end to all friendly relations between the two 
powers : and the negotiations which were carried on 
between them during the same period, had no other 
effect than to aggravate their mutual resentment and 
distrust. We are unable to determine whether the an- 
swer given by the Athenians to Philip's remonstrances 
induced him to send Python on a fresh embassy, to 
propose an adjustment of their differences, or whether 
this minister had been instructed on the former occa- 
sion, while he complained of the ill-treatment his 
prince had suffered from the licence which the Athe- 
nians gave to their orators, to declare his willingness 
to accede to any reasonable proposal for a revision of 
the last treaty. Python certainly executed such a 
commission, and the offer which he made in Philip's 
name was received with great applause in the Athe- 
nian assembly.^ The result was that an embassy, of 
which Hegesippus, an active orator of the anti-Mace- 
donian partj^, appears to have been the leading mem- 

.£ichfiies. His expresiloii, riiif w/i^piuf ical r^tf ir6K9fui¥ irapc<rirf ^curcy, does not 
prore, as Brueckiier seems to infer, thst this expedition took place shortly before 
the war broke out Tet It most be owned that the coincidences between this and 
that of CalUas are striking enough to render the question very doubtftiL 

' But It may hart been sent earlier, while Philip was engaged In reducing 
Phcne, to support the tyrants ; only we bear no complaint from Philip on this 
stthiecL 

' Orst. de Halon. { 23. 

' He was also nicknamed Crobylui, In allusion, it is said, to the foshion in which 
the Athenians anciently tied up their hair — KpmidXos, Thuc. i. 6. What might 
be the ftmx of the alluskm in this case we do not know. It seems as if it must 
have been aimed at some kind of affiectation, either in his habits or his language. 
But of the latter there is no trace in his extant oration. A different explanation 
of the nkknaroe, more conformable to the usual tone of the Attic orators, is sug- 
gested by the character of the person to whom it is applied in Plutarch. Alex. 22. 
Compare Dlo Chrys. l p. 76. icofior ifirtff$*y i^lf, 6<nrcp ol pvv ro^r weuias roAs 
. ianXoht with Reiske*s note : the singular observation of Heraclides Fonticus in 
Attmunis, xiiL p. 512. c, and the verses of Arius, p. 525. r. ; Xenophanes, 
p. 526. B. ; .Sschylus and Agathon, p. 528. c and n. Hegesander, who is re- 
peatedly stigmatised in the Tiroarchea on the like ground (AcwM^ioi^ot yvrfit 

c 4 
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^Lv*' ber, was sent into Macedonia, to communicate the 
demands, or at least the wishes, of the people to the 
king. They fell under various heads. One related 
to the old dispute about Amphipolis. The Athenians 
were advised to claim it on what seems a grossly so- 
phistical construction of the article in the treaty, which 
provided that each party was to keep all that it had at 
the time. The orators contended that this did not en- 
title Philip to have what was not his own, which Am- 
phipolis had never been, since it had always belonged 
of right to the Athenians ; an argument, which would 
sound much more plausible in the Pnyx, than in the 
audience chamber at Fella : and they proposed, instead 
of the clause that each have what he had^ to substitute 
the more correct phrase, that each have his ovm. An- 
other object was to recover the property which their 
citizens had lost when they were expelled from Po- 
tidsea. There were other grounds of complaint of 
more recent origin. One concerned the places in 
Thrace conquered by Philip after the ratification of 
the treaty at Athens: another the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus. Not long after the end of the war, a colony 
of cleruchial settlers had been sent thither under Dio- 
pithes^ who remained there invested with a military 
command for their protection. Disputes soon arose 
between them and the people of Cardia, about the 
limits of their territory. The Athenians indeed main- 
tained that Cardia itself belonged to them, as included 
in the Chersonesus ; while Philip acknowledged both 
the independence of the Cardians, who were his allies, 
and the validity of their claims. Another topic of 
controversy arose out of the little island of Halon- 
nesus, situate in the north of the ^gean, between 
Scopelus and Peparethus. It was one of the frag- 

§111.), wag — ag the orator takes care ftvquently to remind the court — the brother 
of CrobyluB. 

* Derooethenet de Cherson. § 6. Philipp. iii. § 20. VoL V. p. 303. n. 1. 
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ments which the Athenians preserved of their maritime ^/?- 

empire, until a pirate chief, named Sostratus, took 

possession of it, and made it the head-quarters of 

his piratical excursions. Philip, whose coasts and 

shipping he infested, expelled the pirates from their 

nest, and kept it in his own hands. The Athenians 

conceived that these transactions could not affect their 

right to the island, and that as soon as the hostile 

force was removed, it ought to have been restored to 

its legitimate sovereign. Finally, the ambassadors 

were to require that an article should be inserted in 

the treaty, recognising the liberty and independence 

even of those Greek states which were not included in 

it by name, and pledging all who were parties to it to 

defend them if they should be attacked. The main 

object of this demand was clearly to restrain Philip's 

enterprises, more particularly against the Greek cities 

in the north and the west. But it is probable that 

the application of the principle to the Boeotian towns 

was not overlooked. 

Philip, when he professes his readiness to consent 
to an amendment of the treaty, could hardly have 
expected to receive such proposals as these : and it 
seems that he did not attempt to conceal his dis- 
pleasure, but vented it in a manner remarkably 
opposite to his usual mildness and moderation — 
for he is said to have banished the Athenian poet 
Xenoclides from his dominions, because he enter- 
tained the envoys in his house^; and this is men- 
tioned by Demosthenes as only one notorious instance, 
among many, of the rough treatment they met with 
at Pella. Philip however sent an embassy to Athens 
in return, charged with a letter, in which he discussed 
the Athenian demands, and stated the concessions 
which he was willing to make. This embassy gave 

' DrmosUicneii dc F. L. § 380. 
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^^- occasion to a speech, which has come down among 
< — r^ the works of Demosthenes, as the one on HalonnesuB^ 
but is now, on very satisfactory evidence, generally 
attributed to Hegesippus, to which we owe all our 
knowledge of the contents of Philip's letter. Philip, 
it appears, first addressed himself to the question of 
Halonnesus, which thus suggested the title of the 
oration. He declared himself willing to make a 
present of the island to the Athenians, but contended 
that they had lost their right to it, when they suf- 
fered it to be taken from them by Sostratus ; that he 
had made it his own by a fair conquest from an open 
enemy ; and was ready, if his claim was disputed, to 
submit it to arbitration. The orator endeavours to 
expose the fallacy of this argument by a supposed 
case. If it had been a place on the coast of Attica 
that had been seized by the pirates, and Philip had 
dislodged them, would he have been entitled to retain 
a part of the Attic teritory ? It was a mere pretence; 
and the king's real object was to show to all Greece, 
that the Athenians were fain to owe even their 
maritime possessions to Macedonian generosity. It 
would be little less dishonourable and unwise to 
consent to the arbitration which had been insidiously 
proposed with a similar view — even if there were no 
danger that the arbitrators might be corrupted by 
Philip's bribes. 

There can be no doubt that this language expressed 
a strong popular feeling of jealousy, on a point which 
touched Athenian pride most sensibly: and that the 
distinction, which became so celebrated as to furnish 
the comic poets with a fertile topic for playful allu- 
sions^ that the island should be not given^ but restored^ 
not accepted^ but recovered^ ^ was not a cavil suggested 

■ Athenacus, vi. p. 223. 
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by the orators. And so, when the speaker rejects, with <^hap 
equal scorn, and on like grounds, another proposal i , ' * 
contained in the letter, for a combination between 
Philip and the commonwealth to guard the seas 
against pirates, he no doubt had all the natural pre« 
judices of his audience on his side. 

It would seem that Philip made no mention of 
Potidssa. But it was understood to be with reference 
to this subject that his ambassadors were instructed 
to propose certain terms as the basis of a commercial 
treaty^, under which the disputed question might be 
judicially decided: and the orator contends that, as 
these t^rms were to be sanctioned by Philip, they 
would certainly be so framed as, by implication, to 
exclude the claims of the Athenian citizens on the 
property they had lost at Potidaea, which after the fall 
of Olynthus had passed into the conqueror's hands. 

With regard to Amphipolis it may be collected, 
that Philip denied he had ever authorised his ambas- 
sadors to promise for him that he would consent to 
alter the treaty in so material a point. He insisted 
on the right he had acquired by the plain language 
of the article in question, as it then stood. From 
the orator's reply, one might conjecture that the 
Macedonian envoys had either spoken indiscreetly, or 
had overlooked the slight change proposed by the 
Athenians, or had not perceived its scope. The 
orator endeavours to prove that the original words 
could not have the eflfect of making any thing to be 
Philip's which had not been so before; and refers, 
among other arguments, to Philip's previous declara- 
tions and promises in confirmation of the Athenian 
title to Amphipolis. 

The letter gave a full assent to the proposition 
concerning the liberty and independence of the 
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CHAP. Greeks; but the orator, to prove the insincerity of 
I — ^-L/ these professions, compares them with Philip's recent 
treatment of Pherae and the Cassopian cities. Philip 
repeated the complaint which he had before made 
through his ambassadors, about the charge of bad 
fiiith with which he was so often assailed bv the 
Athenian orators ; and again professed that nothing 
but the people's want of confidence in his friendly 
disposition prevented him from proving it by signal 
benefits. The orator reminds his hearers of the 
promises contained in a letter preserved in the state 
archives, which Philip had written before the peace, 
and of the manner in which he had performed them. 
The affair of the Thracian towns, which, as the 
Athenians maintained, he had taken after the peace 
was ratified, Philip offered to refer to arbitration. 
But the orator will not listen to the proposal of de- 
bating a question which he considers as clearly settled 
by the simple comparison of dates. So too he rejects 
as an insult Philip's reconmiendation, that they should 
bring their differences with the Cardians before an 
impartial tribunal, and his offer to compel Cardia to 
submit to this mode of decision : as if, he observes, 
Athens was not able to force the Cardians to do her 
justice. Yet he admits that there was a decree of the 
people unrepealed, which recognised the title of the 
Cardians to their territory, and that he himself had 
impeached its author Callippus on this ground with- 
out success. 
Paitiw at The nature of the motion which was introduced by 
such a speech may be easily imagined ; and this most 
probably contained the official reply that Philip re- 
ceived. It did not so much widen, as lay open the 
breach ; for all the sentiments which the orator deli- 
vered had long been familiar to the people, and were 
well known to Philip. Yet the frequent discussion of 
such topics tended to inflame the public irritation; 
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and this was the eflTect of the struggles that had been ^h^^- 
carried on ever since the peace between the two par- 
ties, which were divided chiefly on the policy to be 
observed toward Philip. Yet it was not until two 
years had elapsed from the end of the war that they 
began to try their strength on the question, who was 
to be held accountable for its disastrous termination. 
The public feeling of disappointment and mortification 
was no doubt eager to find an object to vent itself on, 
and Demosthenes and ^schines were no less anxious 
to shift the whole blame on one another. Yet it is 
easy to conceive that each might hesitate long before 
he struck the first blow. It has been seen, however, 
that a great part of the second Philippic was distinctly 
pointed against ^schines and PhUocrates, and that 
the main object of the whole was probably to rouse 
the public indignation against them. PhUocrates, it 
appears, made no secret of his corruption, — as to 
which Demosthenes and ^schines are agreed', — and 
not only accepted large sums of money and grants of 
land in Phocis from Pliilip, but displayed his new 
resources with scandalous ostentation, in the increased 
splendour of his style of living.^ He was therefore 
selected as the first object of a legal prosecution, which 
was undertaken by Hyperides, an orator of great 
ability, who was long closely attached by political 
sentiments, and perhaps by private friendship, to De- 
mosthenes. The Athenian law afforded many com- 
mon ways of bringing such an offender to justice ; 
but Hyperides adopted a species of indictment^, which 
was in the first instance submitted to the cognizance 
either of the council of Five Hundred, or — which was 

* JE«ch. in Ctct. p. 66. 4 81. Dem. F. L. § 124. ♦lAMrpdtnfs fiii fUpoif L/iokiytt, 
wap* ^luw ip r^ ^itfa^wowJuat, &AAA ico) i^bantw Ifiu^; and § 129. ci xPh^^f^^ ^M^ 
Aiy«< KaMw ix rifr wpta€*Uu ttwp Sfiakayu, Afterwards, indeed, he leemf to 
attribute the like oonfcttion to Achinet also, { 319. #vci8^ 8* tfukoyovva^, { 336. 
re^ M f xerrost ^^oyovrrof . 

' Dem. F. L. { 124. 16& 264. * KiV«ry«A<a. 
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^^^' the course he took — of the people in assembly, and 
< — r-^ always suggested the notion of an offence either wholly 
unheard of, and not yet provided for, or peculiariy 
aggravated in its circumstances. The assembly en- 
tertained the indictment, and, according to the ordi* 
nary practice, the next step was, unless it chose to at 
in judgment on the case itseli^ to appoint another 
tribunal, and to fix the day of trial.^ The accused in 
the meanwhile was either committed to prison, or 
compelled to find sureties for his appearance. Which 
of these courses was taken with Philocrates we are 
not informed ; probably the latter ; for it seems that 
notwithstanding his uncommon assurance, and the 
strength of the party from which he might have 
looked for protection, he avoided the trial by a 
voluntary exile.^ 
jEjcWnei When this indictment was brought before the assemr 
moitbenet. bly, Demosthcues openly declared, that there was only 
one thing in it with which he was dissatisfied ; and 
this was that it had been brought against Philocrates, 
who was certainly not the sole criminal among the 
ambassadors: and he called upon those of his col- 
leagues who disapproved of his conduct to come for- 
ward and declare themselves. No one thought fit to 
answer to this summons. The expressions which the 
orator reports himself to have used on that occasion 
strongly intimate, that he had then already conceived 
the design of bringing a formal charge against some cl 
them ; but they no less plainly imply that he had not 
yet done this against any of them." Perhaps he was 
only waiting for the opportunity which would be 
afforded, whenever iEschines should appear before the 

* See as to the whole coune of proceeding, Meier u. Schonuum, Attiwd^ Jhvemt, 
p. 268. 
» ^schlnef adv. Ctes. § 79. ♦iAo«p<£Ti»f if>vyhs A»* thayy^Xtat jiFyi- 

WffTtU. 

' De F. L. § 127. It^ oir filir* iut>A fiiir* airi(Urtti»M firfiipa, f^ fyJ^ kXXk f» 
vpaypk* oOt^ to^ uiv airlouf itpp, robs 8i /a9) fi«rc<rxi?<r^rar Af^ 
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proper court ^ to render an account of his conduct in ^^• 
the embassy. The tune of doing this was left by the < — ...^ 
law — strange as it seems — to his own discretion.^ 
Indeed it appears to have been a disputable point of 
law whether the ambassadors, who had b^n sent 
twice to Philip on the affair of the peace, were liable 
to give a separate account of each embassy. Demo- 
sthenes at least asserts, that when he himself tendered 
his account of his own conduct in the second embassy, 
JSschines contended that it ought not to be received, 
because he had already obtained a legal discharge on 
the first.* When however this objection was over* 
ruled, he probably thought it necessary to encounter 
the like trial. The proceeding was, in effect, a public 
challenge to any citizen who wished to impeach the 
conduct of the responsible magistrate. On this occa- 
sion a bill of indictment was brought in against 
^schines ; and among those whose names were sub- 
scribed to it were Demosthenes and Timarchus. 

It was fortunate for ^schines to be assailed by Timarchus. 
such an enemy as this last. For Timarchus in his 
youth had laid himself open to the strongest suspicions 
of a loathsome profligacy, which, even according to 
Athenian law, disqualified him for the exercise of all 
political rights, particularly that of speaking in the 
assembly. He is charged by his adversary with 
having wasted an ample patrimony in riotous living.* 
Nevertheless he had not only taken a very active part 
in public affairs, but, according to ^schines, had 

* The KafyuraL ICeler u. Schomann, p. 221. 

' Dem. F. L. § 118. n/r 8i HA y^w biirripaif tbifitiay kvUL w^aimfra tMit'ot 
t/lai, nd rtdnas 4«irr(im jSo^Aatcu. Brueckner (p. 227.) observes that ^schinct 
oonld not be impeached, like Philocratea, by eisangella, because it was necessary to 
wait until he gave account of his second embassy. But it does not appear why 
this was more necessary in his case than in that of Philocrates : and when Demo- 
sthenes says, that this would have been the proper course of proceeding against 
iEachines (u.s. cf yi ri riv w^ocyiit6inm¥ iytyprro, 4¥ fla«yyt\i^ wdKu J|y) lie 

cms dearly to imply that there was no legal obstacle. 

' Tpo^ See Meier u. Schbmann, p. 221. 

« Tbnaich.p.7.§42. 
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^^- filled every office in the state' : and we should require 
some more credible testimony to satisfy us that he 
had, as his accuser asserts, obtained them all through 
bribery. He had been employed in many embassi^, 
and had been twice a member of the Council of Five 
Hundred. In the course of the second of these j&at 
of office, which was that in which the war with PhiUp 
ended^, he had distinguished himself by a motion, 
which he appears to have carried, for a decree forbid- 
ding the exportation of arms and marine stores for 
Philip's service under pain of death : and Demosthenes 
even represents this display of his anti-Macedonian 
spirit as the real offence, which had first roused the 
animosity of iEschines against him.^ But there am 
be little doubt that the stronger, as well as the more 
immediate provocation was that which he offered by 
joining Demosthenes in the impeachment of their 
common adversary, and that it was partly in revenge 
for this attack, and partly in self-defence, tluit 
^schines brought him to trial.^ Demosthenes was 

1 TImarcb. p. 1 5. § 1 06. ovtc ttrrw limiva itAwor* ofcr ifp^tr ipxVn Mk ^kr X«x^ 
Mk x*<pc^onr9clf, axxh vtUrof vapjk ro6t p6iuvt vpiofi^roM. Aoctor Aifinn. lA 
Timarcb. hdumniios &p iv rp voXircCf , acal vA^r # hcar^p ^^if^^urm ywyptj^t. 

* Ibid. p. 17. $ 120. TlfjMpxos 6 rov Si^/uov trifa€ovKot jc«2 rJb c2f tV 'EAkiMm 

' Tbe flnt time wms in the archonsbip of Nioophemiu» OL git. 4. (Hibbi^ 
p. 15. § 109.)- Reiske, forgetting tbe example of Demottbenei, rashly lays down 
that no one could be a member of the Five Hundred move than onee: 
Athtnit nenuMem, niai §emtl per vitam, jSouXcvr^y /vt«fe # and io with 
thougbtletsuesi be comes to tbe conclusion: Habiia ipitmr ml hme am 
primo Oljfmpiadii ct. — the year of Philip's acoessioh. Th« year In which 
TImarcbus was councillor a second time seems to be marked by the allnsloii hi 
.£tcblnes (Timarcb. p. 11. § 80. ) irol i^ ^vK^ tr^ 4€o6k€vaf ir^vo-ir, thm^ tha 
text here is too doubtfUl to admit of any certain conclusion. But IndependenUf 
of this, the date assigned in tbe text seems clearly deducible from the maimer la 
which Demosthenes speaks of the decree forbidding the exportation of annt Ibr 
Philip. 

* F. L. p. 433. § 327, 328. It seems clear that this is only a ihetorteal «*• 
trast, meant to bring out the patriotism of TImarcbus and the PhfUppism fl 
.£schines in stronger relief by comparison with one another, and that it doev Ml 
at all affect the conclusion to be drawn from the numerous passages in which 
Demosthenes attributes the ruin of TImarcbus to the accusation which he hiA 
brought against .£schlnes. 

* Bohnecke (p. 294.) believes that be has finally settled the long debated qnst- 
tion as to tbe date of tbe oration against TImarcbus, and that he has proved it t9 
have been delivered, Ol. cvui. 3. Ills proof is founded on two nota oT time 
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of those who appeared in his behalf. The speech ^Z^- 
elivered by iEschines on this occasion is stiU extant, 

misiicd bf the tpeech itaelf. The first is contained in the allusion which 
Imehian ii toppoied to make to the year in which Timarchus was a second time 
mielllor. This, as we have seen, cannot well have been earlier than Ol. cviii. 2. 
Bt JEschhiet seems to say that it was the year before the trial (p. 12. § 80. 8rc 
Sa^Atfw^e w4pwr»)t which therefore must have taken place in Ol. cviii. 3. The 
eood note of time Is supplied by the speaker's reference to the 8ia4^«ris, which 
ok placet ■> we have seen, in the archonship of Archias, 01. cviii. 3., and which 
described as If It was just over (p. 1 1. § 77. ) yrfAiwn Sicnfni^/o'cis Iv rois ft^ftois. 
ibnecke thinks that his conclusion is confirmed by the manner In which 
lactaiocs, in the speech on the embassy, reminds his hearers of the trial of 
bnftrchua, as if some considerable interval had elapsed between the two speeches 
c 52. § 191., iafafin^im§s Zri r^r r^t awippwr{nnfs vapducKtivuf 8i4 r^s vcpl 
ftmpx"^ KpUruis ^t/urliarws wapoK^KktiKa). This last argument Is of too sub- 
etive as well as Indefinite a character to admit or repay discussion. As to the 
ro others it cannot be denied, that they have considerable weight, sufficient, if they 
ood alcme and unopposed, to render Bohnecke*s opinions highly probable. But 
f teems to me to have overrated their force, and he has taken no notice of other 
idlcatSoDs, which point, I think, more clearly to a different conclusion. No re- 
•nce can be safely placed on the first for two reasons : first, because of the doubt 
ihicfa haa been noticed in a former note about the reading and the meaniug of the 
lords, ml i^ jSooA^ Src i€o6\9v<r9 %4pvaw, which at present stand quite insulated 
hooB tlie context ; and next, because rtifwri is not more definite in the language of 
fitt orators than x^'i o^ *P*^» or Upoyxot. The second of B6hnecke*s arguments 
ii the most specious, and he has not done it full justice. For .^^hines, in 
Vesklng of the recent Siatl^to-fir, not only uses the perfect yty6ra(ri^ but he had 
■Id tamnedlately before : Otwfr^vart rh vpSy/ia itcd 4k woKtriKwv rivi»¥ wapcJitiy- 
wirmff ami /liAMra 4k ro&rtiv & rwl /act& X*V^' ^X*^** But as to the tense, that 
mmot determine the time more precisely than Uie perfect irapoic^KXi^ira, which 
BobDccke supposes to refer to an event three years earlier than the speech in 
*Ueh It occurs. And as to the expression, & in>yl furii x*V^ fx*^** (^ ^ clear 
ftit the business which the people are said to have in hand, Is that of the judicial 
proccedlngB arising out of Uie 8unf>iy^(<rcis, which might be very numerous, and 
Mmpf a period of more than a year. It remains then to consider, whether there 
ire not other less ambiguous indications which point to a different date for the 
nmairhea. And such I find in the allusions which Demosthenes so frequently 
Bskss to the prosecution of Timarchus, as having been set on foot in retaliation 
far tlw charge in which he had joined against .£schines. Mow Bobnecke himself 
[pi 190.) admits, that when Demosthenes delivered the second Philippic, no in- 
Hctmeat had been preferred against any of the ambassadors. It was subsequently, 
■ tlw ytsr OL cix. I., after the 9lffayyt\la brought against Pbilocrates, that the 
ffm$ii was put In against .Sschines on his appearing before the \ayurred to render 
ris aoeoont. And the only question is, whether it is to this judicial proceeding 
hit Demosthenes refers In the passages of the speech on the embassy, where he 
of Tfanarchus as the accuser of .Ailschines. Bohnecke seems to think, 
be does not notice any of them, that they do not require such an interpre- 
His own account of the matter is, that Timarchus and Demosthenes 
to Impeach iEschines, but that he had got the start of them by previously 
■dieting Timarchus. There are no doubt some among the passages in question 
with such an interpretation. But I do not see how it can be applied to 
which occurs at the beginning of the speech (§2.), vplw thtXOuy §is vfias Kcd 
tt tAp wrrpeeyfitytiv rbv /i^y iy^jpTixt r&r M riis tttOvras 4xB6vrmv^ rots 
f AvtiXc? w€puA¥ : where, in the first place, it seems clear that the action described 
tfia^ffntm is represented as not fiir apart fnim the present ivciAci: and next, 
I Is hard to understand how one who had merely intended to accuse ^schine i 
■rid be cta«ed in the number tu¥ 4t\ t&s c60uvaf iKOdmoty, The phrase iA$tuf 
M rJb €(AwfQ$ may refer either to the original proceeding in the court of the 
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CHAP, but not that of Demosthenes, or of any of the de- 
^^^' fendant's advocates. If our judgment was to be 
formed simply on the prosecutor's case, our verdict 
must be — not proven. iEschines is unable to pro- 
duce one tittle of direct evidence in support of any of 
his charges^, and endeavours to show that, from the 
nature of the case, it was unreasonable to require any 
such proof. He appeals to general notoriety as a 
sufficient and decisive witness to the infamous cha- 
racter of Timarchus. It is not quite clear how such 
an appeal was consistent even with Athenian law, 
which forbad the receiving hearsay evidence.* But 
the result seems to show that the charge was some- 
thing more than a common- place calumny, to which 

\oyurral, or to the subsequent trial of the indictment ; and It Is In the latter MDse 
that ^Khlnes speaks of his tvBvyai (Tim. p. 24. $ 168.), &s 7^ rkt Iftih MhBiwmt 
fi\dwr cjv, hs {rwip -njs xpwittas fi4\X» 9i96yau But I am not aware of any third lenH 
that can be given to the word in the passage of Demosthenes, and of coune both 
are alike inconsistent with Bohnecke*i opinion. Another passage which, though 
not at first sight equally distinct, no less clearly requires a like Interivretation, Is 
F. L. p. 423. § 291. ^rlyimcw 6waKo6aearrd ru^ tUnov Kar^y op otf, where, as Mark- 
laud and Scha;fer (comparing p. 434. § 332. M rris vpc^r if^l^ov oM* foajetvaiai 
ita\o6fifyot fftfcXcf ) agree, irKcucoitcoana must mean at the reque$t of kh /ritrndt : 
Orator dieit Timarchum non tponte $ua ted rogatum ah amieU imvittUumqm a 
bonit civibut ad accutandum jEschinem prodihte, Schcf. But this implies that be 
had not merely intended or threatened, but had become a party to a ibmial aoci^ 
sation of iBschines. Either these i>a8sages were anciently so underBtood, or there 
was an independent authority for the fact Hence we read. In the second aiymMnt 
to Dem. F. L. (p. 338.), T«y M Trjs Uvripas vptciflas iniants 6 A^tAoo$4r^s Ji htrnv 
titdjivof fidKKot^os 84 rod Ai<rxi*^v vapixtiVt Mtrrri Tifwpxos mil Aiymu< A > #l 
icaTriyop4i<ro¥r§s rorirov K<d ])fn}<rfy AUrx^tnris iMdKfnatp y€v4a$att ical yvrofUmfi 
hfOKpiotms ISci^c Ttfiapxotf ^irtuprpcSrra ; and still mor^ explicitly In the flnt of tlM 
Timarchea : i-rxurnKoutnis Hi r^s vp€a6flas ypd/povat trapoMptc^tias hJUrxt^v^ A'^^ 
a$4yfit ical Tlfiapxos . . . iarortOtlafis ik Trjs ypoipiis, vphf t^ kyimi ^htkMf 
iypd^ro Altrx^yris rhp Tlfiapxoy, Finally, I consider it as no slight conllnnatiaB 
of this view, that the language of commendation and confidence In wUch JBschliMS 
speaks of Philip in the speech against Timarchus, is such as one can luundly con- 
ceive him to have used in Ol. cviii. 3., but which would be Intelligible enough 
after the embassy which gave occasion to the second Philippic (p. 24. { 159.) ^ 
Xswwotf ¥vv pAw Hih r^v ri»¥ Kir/wv tin^fiiaM hreuy&' 4iaf S* 6 abrht 4if rou vfiff 
6puis ipyois yiv7\rai oTos wvv iariv 4y roit iwayydKfuura^, iia-^oKii icol ^^ter r^ m^ 
oi^ov woffyrrrat iiratpov. The only promises to which the orator could have been 
supposed to allude in this passage at an earlier period, must have been those which 
had been held out in Philip's name. Just before the close of the war, and by whlA 
the people believed itself to have been cruelly deceived and ii^jured. 

' To this Demosthenes alludes (F. L. p. 378. §131.), kymras Kouvbs §t99p 
ipdfiara, K<d roirovs itfjuxprCpovs . . . alpus Zt^icmw, 

* Demosth. c. Eubul. p. 1300. § 6., ov8i fuiprvptip iucoiip imruf ol ifSftM^ oHf 
M Tois vdyv ^aiiAoit iyKX-hpuaurw, The reason assigned Is better In substance fhsB 
In form : Ztwov yhp 9li4yat rit4s ff8i| ^oroiTfff 4'**''*^' i^djni<ray, wms Xye m|I^ 
oirhs olScy 6 \4ywv, vpoaiiKU wurr9^a$uu 
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all public men were liable at Alliens ; for Tiinarchus crap. 
Tvas found guilty, and disfranchised ; and the terms . ^^^' . 
in which Demosthenes alludes to the trial, while it 
was still recent, plainly indicate that he himself had 
no very firm belief in the innocence of his political 
associate.' jEschines, when he was put on his own 
defence, spoke of his prosecution of Timarchus as of 
an ever-memorable admonition, which he had ad- 
dressed to the Athenian youth.* And it is probable 
that it not only silenced a hostile voice, but raised 
him in public estimation; though those who were 
most fully convinced of the defendant's guilt could 
not be blind to the personal and party motives of his 
accuser; and iEschines had no answer to give, when 
Demosthenes asked why, if he had been impelled, as 
he professed, by a disinterested concern for private 
morality, or public decency, he had sufifered Timar- 
chus to pass through such a long and conspicuous 
career before calling him to account for his early 
misconduct.' iEschines anticipates that Demosthenes 
will endeavour to divert the attention of the court 
from the real merits of the case to the peace made 
by himself and Philocrates*, and to the fate of the 
Phocians^ and that Philip's name will be frequently 
introduced to raise a prejudice against him.® Yet he 
does not shrink from avowing, that he commends 
Philip for his professions of goodwill to the common- 
wealth. If his actions correspond to his promises^ he 
wiU afford solid and ample ground for praise J 

But whatever credit iEschines may have gained from 
the condemnation of Timarchus, seems to have been 

' F. L. p. 413. § 258. cf ra &r i^* riXuclas iripcv fi*\r(uv t^v lB4aM m^ vpoiS^ 
/urot T^y i^ ixtitnit riit 6^9Ut ^vorfr/ov, Irafuirtpov rf fitrk ravra txp^^"^^ fih^ 

* Tlnurch. p. 62. § 191. r^y riis <rt»^poavyris vapdK\ri<n¥ hit r^f vtpl Tifiapx^'^ 
Kfiia-^tn ittftrfyartn eJh-oln wapaK4ic\iiKeu The concluding exhortation of the 
qpeccb is remailcable as Illustrating the highest tone of morality for which the 
ontor could expect the sympathy of his hearers : roht 8i rAv piw Saot ptiZtws 
^Xlo^JKorrw ^cvr^ &^af, cis roht |^rovf Kcd robs firroUovs rphrtaOat iccX«i/cr«, 
Xtfa yof^ Ikc&o* infl vpoaipifftvt iaromfAyrM, fiffO* vfitis f\Xaamn<r9t, 

» F. L. § 3Sa « § 174. • § 175. • § 166. ' § 1611 
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CHAP, nearly lost through a transaction which took place 
shortly after, and which exposed him to fresh sus- 
picion and obloquy. He had been elected to plead the 
cause of the commonwealth before the Amphictyomc 
Council, in a contest with the Delians concerning the 
superintendence of their temple.^ His appointmeDt, 
however — probably because the mission partook so 
much of a religious character — was made subject to 
the approbation of the Areopagus. Before this had 
been obtained, information reached Demosthenes that 
a man named Antiphon was lurking in Pirseus, with 
the intention of firing the arsenal. Antiphon had 
been struck off the roll of his demus* in a general 
scrutiny*, which was made in the year 345 or 344, 
the one next following that in which the war ended.^ 
He submitted to his disfranchisement, without ven- 
turing to appeal — as he might have done at the risk 
of being sold as a slave, if he failed to make good his 
claim ^ — to the decision of a court of justice, and 
went to Macedonia. There, as Demosthenes asserted 
many years after, he tendered his services to Philip 
for burning the arsenal, and returned to Athens to 
execute his engagement. Demosthenes, having dis- 
covered his hiding-place, did not hesitate, it appears, 
to enter the house in which he was concealed for the 
purpose of arresting him ^, and brought him before 

' De Cor. p. 271. $ 170. x*H*oTotnfi<rdmwv alrhp bimv oMucuv fcr^ roS kfcS 
roO iw A^Ay. — See Dissen. Explicat p. 305. 

* Demostb. de Cor. $ 168. rhv awor^ri^ur$4vTa 'Am^drra. 

* The archonship of Arctaias. Harpocntion, Aunf^tf'tf. /Bach. Thn. p. 1 1. 
§ 77. yty6yturi Sia^^tVfit #y rots Hfiois, Winiewski (p. 52.) aasuraet, without the 
slightest warrant, that Antiphon could not have formed such a design* unlen the 
Athenians had been at the time at war with Philip. This is, in ererj point of 
view, a perfectly arbitrary assumption. But I can as little assent to Bdhnecke 
(p. 290.) when he argues that Philip was more likely to have Ustencd to such a 
proposal in time of peace. 

* Meier and Schbmann, p. 770. 
" Dem. u. s. /Body iral MKpay^St ^* ^v hifuuepart^ 8«ii^ iroid. . . ^ obtUu fim- 

St'Jwy &ycv ^tplcfioros. Plutarch, when he speaks of the proceeding of Demo- 
sthenes in this transaction, as ff^Zpa ipurroKpariKhtf woXtrtvfta (Dem. 14.), fbiigets 
the account given by the orator himself, and represents his aristocratical vlolencv 
as having consisted in his arresting Antiphon and bringing him before the Areo- 
pagus, after he had been released by the assembly. 
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the assembly. But it seems that the orator had not 
collected sufficient evidence to sustain his charge, and 
^schines, loudly exclaiming against his aristocratical 
oppression of unfortunate citizens, and his illegal 
violence, induced the assembly to dismiss the culprit. 
Soon after however Demosthenes must have obtained 
some stronger proofs of Antiphon's guilt, which he 
laid before the Areopagus: for that grave tribunal 
caused Antiphon to be again apprehended, and brought 
before the assembly, by whose decree he was tortured 
BUid put to death. It does not appear that he under- 
went a regular trial ^, but rather that he was executed 
after a confession had been wrung from him by the 
rack. The whole affiair is extremely obscure and 
perplexing. We do not know whether there was 
sufficient ground to convict Antiphon; much less 
whether anything came to light, showing that Philip 
was implicated in the plot. We must rather infer 
the contrary as to this last point, when we observe 
that no trace appears of such a charge having been 
brought against Philip for several years after his 
death : though, if it had been supported by any toler- 
able evidence, it seems hardly possible that no allusion 
to it should have been found in the previous speeches 
of Demosthenes. While the business was recent, both 
he and his rival manifestly shrink from approaching 
the subject. It would seem as if Demosthenes was 
conscious that he had carried matters at first with 
too high a hand, and he only ventures once or twice 
to taunt ^schines with the unfulfilled threats of im- 
peachment which he had thrown out in the first stage 
of the afiair.^ JEschines in his defence is absolutely 

' PUtner (p. 32.) assumes this, as fkr as I can see, without sufficient ground. 
The expression of Demosthenes ( § 1 69. ) ^ $ov\ii ^ i^ 'Ap«(ov ir6rfov . . rhw itfBfwwov 
hwHfyvqfW Ls ^ftas, seems to refer to the preceding, KaracrHiaarros cts rV 

' F,h, § 231., where he immediately breaks off with the rennark, Kcdrot ravrm 
fu^ 4art fuucpmp kcX vohXAv kyi&imv kcX Kiywr dpx^i and § 291. «ral vilAiy 4p t^ 
H^iy ypmpils Avofo'cu' K(d toioSt* ^f (\ci. 

D 3 
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CHAP, silent on it. But this is quite intelligible ; as to him 
^^^' the result was extremely humiliating and annoying. 
For the Areopagus — in order, as Demosthenes repre- 
sents, to brand him with the guilt of a treasonable 
connivance — refused to sanction the people's nomina- 
tion to the honourable mission in the Delian cause, 
and caused Hyperides to be sent in his stead. ^ 

This must have appeared to Demosthenes a favour- 
able juncture for bringing his adversary to trial: and 
the great cause of the embassy seems to have come 
on not long after. The speeches delivered by the 
two orators on this occasion — both of which have 
been preserved, and probably not without the last cor- 
rections of their authors^ — are admirable specimens 
of Athenian forensic eloquence, as well as among 
our most valuable materials for the history of the 
times. 

It is in the latter point of view alone that they can 
be noticed here; and to enter into the argument 
would be to repeat much of what has been already 

' But it must be obncrved that the statement of Demoethenes (de Cor. § 170.), 
rouro¥ tl&hs kw^Kairtv &s vpoJiArfiif, is not borne out by the deposition of his wit> 
nesses : 8ri rod IHifjuw v&rt x*'P<^<''^<*'^^' AUrxurri'' (H^uroy vWp tot; Icpov rov iw 
AV^A^ tU rohi *A4npucT6oyaSt <rwc5p<i/<rayT<r i?M<<^ iK^lyofity TwtpilhiP A^top cImu 
fjMXKoy ^ip r^i rSxttas \4y§iv, iral &w€<rrd\ri 'Tittpllhis. Botanecke (p. 293.) thinks 
that the condemnation of Timarchus must have preceded this event, because 
.Sschines could not have extolled the justice of the Areopagus as he does (Timarch. 
p. 13. §92.), if it had previously inflicted such dishonour upon him. I should 
not have been satisfled with this argument But the priority of the trial of 
Timarchus seems a necessary inference fh)m the order in which the two tramu 
actions are placed by Demosthenes (F. L. p* 423. §291.) Koi Kwnfyopmv imlirov 
tcvuctis Ac'yciy vpottXero ifid, icai vd\ty 4y r^ ^.fjujp ypaupiLS iaroUrtu^ jcol rotavr* 

' The arguments with which the contrary opinion has been maintained by 
Photius (Vit. Demosth.) and Taylor (Pnef. ad Orat de male gesta Legat) are only 
such as would be equally valid in proof that the orations were never delivered. 
But this supposition of Plutarch's (Dem. 15.) is quite unnecessary to account for 
the absence of allusions to this trial in the speeches on the Crown, while It contra- 
dicts both the distinct tradition preserved by Idomeneus (Plutlbid.), ami the 
allusion in JEschines (F. L. § 4. ) to the clamour by which Demosthenes had been 
interrupted in his speech : VjcOTjy Zr* airrhv M rrjs oiVfay Sirra ra^s i^tidiWtrt. 
I attach no importance to the anecdotes to the same effect in Ulplan and Photius, 
which may have been worked out of this passage. But the most extraordinary 
conjecture is Becker's {Demosthenes afs Staatsnutnn vnd i?edbier, p. 321.), who 
conceives that the two speeches were written without any view to delivery — 
mere pamphlets. Tet if any one after reading them can believe this to be 
fible, I do not know how he is to be convinced of the contrar}*. 
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on the subject of the two embassies. It only chap 



remains to mention the issue. iEschines was ac- 
quitted, it is said, by a majority of only thirty votes. 
This may perhaps on the whole be regarded as a 
proof that public suspicion was very strong against 
him. For his party, including the friends of all the 
other ambassadors who were virtually implicated in 
the charge, made the most active efforts to save him : 
the austere Phocion, and Eubulus, the liberal dis- 
tributor of the public money, united their influence 
in his behalf. But he probably owed his acquittal 
less either to them or to his own talents, than to the 
peculiar difficulties of his adversary's case. De- 
mosthenes felt himself obliged not only to convict 
Machines, but to defend himself. He was anxious 
to clear himself from the suspicion of a connection 
with Philocrates, whom nevertheless he, as well as 
Machines, had supported in the measures which led 
to the peace : and in his account of the embassies it 
was necessary, and yet not easy, to represent himself 
as overreached by his colleagues, notwithstanding his 
zeal and vigilance, as continuing to act with them 
when he no longer trusted them, as having witnessed 
their intrigues and foreseen the result, though he did 
not disclose his suspicions and forebodings till it 
was too late to avert the danger. This appears to 
have been the cause of the perplexity which strikes 
every reader in his narrative, and which must have 
produced a no less unfavourable impression on his 
audience, especially when contrasted with the clear- 
ness, and apparent simplicity, of the defence. The 
event left the two parties opposed to each other as 
before, with unabated confidence, and redoubled 
animosity. 

We must now return to Philip. The events which 
had occurred since the end of the war, though they 
had strengthened his power, had not brought him 
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CHAP, much nearer to the object he had in view in the 
, L; south of Greece. He had been baffled in his at- 



tempts to establbh a communication with Pelopon- 
nesus, both on the eastern and the western side of 
Greece, and in that which he made to gain a footing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens. Only 
in Euboea he had been more successful, in an enter- , 
prise against Eretria, which it will be more con- 
venient to relate hereafter. In the meanwhile he had 
been building arsenals and ships of war in his newly 
acquired ports, and making active preparations for a 
naval expedition.^ This enlargement of his marine 
was no doubt designed to promote his operations in 
the north, toward which he now began to turn his 
chief attention. Conquests in this quarter might not 
only prepare the way for his invasion of Persia, but 
mifrht enable him to overcome or overawe the resist- 
ance of Athens. It appears to have been in the 
B.C. 342. spring of 342 that he set out on an expedition which 
Phiiip'scx- was professedly directed against Thrace. We are 
Thria??^ vcry imperfectly acquainted with the state of that 
country at this time. It is however certain that 
Cersobleptes had been gaining strength, and had 
shaken off his subjection to Philip. We do not know 
what foundation there may have been for a statement 
found only in Didorus^, that he had begun to annoy 
the Greek cities on his coasts, and that Philip marched 
against him to protect them. Philip's subsequent 
conduct toward the principal of these towns renders 
this account extremely doubtful. It is possible how- 
ever that something had happened which afforded 
him such a pretext for the invasion of Thrace. But 
it was not against Cersobleptes only that his arms 
were turned. 

A prince, named Teres, who reigned in the more 

> Orat de Halon. § 16. • jti. 71 
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northern or western regions of Thrace, and who had . chap. 
been his ally in his war with Athens, had, it seems, i.....v-^ 
now become hostile to him^: having perhaps been 
induced by a sense of their common interest to unite 
with Cersobleptes. Philip was thus led to carry the 
war into the heart of Thrace, where he is said to have 
defeated the barbarians in several engagements. But 
his views were not now confined to victories, ravages, 
and plunder. He meditated a permanent conquest, 
and for this purpose not only imposed a tribute of a 
tenth of the produce on the conquered territory, but 
also founded a number of new towns, or military co- 
lonies, in the interior.^ But such a situation was one 
in which few Greeks would have been tempted to 
settle, even by the offer of lands and houses: it 
sounded as emigration to the inland regions of Au- 
stralia would to a Frenchman; and it seems that 
he was driven to some extraordinary measures for 
peopling his new colonies. Demosthenes^ mentions 
three towns, Drongile, Kabyle, and Mastira, as among 
the wretched places which Philip had been taking and 
settling in Thrace. As to one of these, Kabyle or 
Kalybe, which stood on the river Taxus, and belonged 
to the Astian tribe, whose land stretched toward By- 
zantium, we are distinctly informed, that he planted 
a colony there which was peopled with the refuse of 
society.* And such, we may infer from the nickname 
it derived from the character of its inhabitants (Pone- 
ropolis: Roguetown), must have been the case with 
another city built at the foot of Rhodope, which he 
himself honoured with the name of Philippopolis.^ 
If we connect these hints with Justin's rhetorical 



> Phfl. Epist § 8. 

' DIodoniSy XL n, ip rots ivutaipois rdwots lerUrta i^ioK&yovf wd\tts, 
' De ChefBon. § 44. teal d rvr i^atftti icai KaratrKwdfenu, Tbe last word 
may pertutps aOude to Philip's new fstablishments. 

* Stnbo, Til. p. 320. Harpocratio s. ▼. 

• Steph. Bys. Pliny, N. II. it. 11. 
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CHAP, description of the tyrannical violence with which, 
i,^.^«Lr after the end of the Phocian war, he transported his 
subjects into new seats as suited his pleasure*, we 
shall be inclined to conclude, that the population of 
these places was composed partly of needy vagabonds, 
or even pardoned convicts, but partly too of the inha- 
bitants of conquered Greek cities, whom he tore from 
their homes, and whose property he distributed among 
his officers.^ 

These conquests, and still more the measures taken 
by Philip to secure them, could not but alarm both the 
Athenians, and the Gr-eek cities on the coast, especially 
Byzantium, which lay not very far from the borders 
of the conquered territory. If the barbarians were 
troublesome neighbours, Philip was much more to be 
dreaded when he occupied their land. It was mani* 
fest to every one that his ultimate object could not be 
merely to subdue and colonise the wilds of Thrace: 
that this was but a step toward the reduction of the 
powerful and opulent maritime towns, which were so 
important in a contest either with Persia or Athens. 
At Athens all who were not blinded by prejudice, 
saw that both the Bosporus and the Chersonesus, and 
with them the naval power, the commerce, the very 
subsistence of the people, were exposed to imminent 
danger : the more so, as Byzantium, which had been 
alienated from Athens by the Social War, was still in 
alliance with Philip. In the meanwhile occurrences 
had taken place, which rendered the condition of the 
Diopithes. Chersonesus peculiarly alarming. Diopithes, who ap- 
pears to have been a well-meaning and zealous officer, 
but not very discreet or scrupulous, had been engaged 

' Tin. 5. JReversHs in regnum, uipeeora paHortt nnnc in hihemoi numein mUi' 
V09 waUut trajieiunt, $ie iUe pnpttlos ei urbe*^ ut iUi vd replenda vd (Urdrnqumtda 
qtUBfut loca vidAantWt ad tibidinem $uam tratufert. 

' Theopompus lii Attaeneus, tl 77. oto/juu rohs iralpovs^ oh vXtlopat Srrtu 
Kor* iKfUfow rhv XP^^^^ bKroKOiritov^ oIk i\drrto Kopirl^ta'Bui yiiv 1l fivpious tmk 
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in constant warfare with Cardia, and had collected a 
body of mercenaries to maintain the conflict, for whom 
he was obliged to provide, as well as he could, in the 
manner which had been long practised by Athenian 
commanders. Philip, after his proposals for an arbi- 
tration had been rejected, sent some forces to the aid 
of the Cardians ; and these troops soon found them- 
selves engaged in hostilities with those of Diopithes. 
The Athenian general, however, did not confine him- 
self to the defence of his colonists, or to aggression 
against Cardia, but, when Philip invaded Thrace, 
thought himself at liberty actively to espouse the 
cause of the Thracian princes, who had both, it seems, 
been admitted to the Athenian franchise^, made in- 
roads into the part of Thrace which Philip had con- 
quered^, and in the course of these expeditions com- 
mitted sundry acts of violence on the property and 
persons of Macedonian subjects, and even detained 
an envoy named Amphilochus, who came to treat 
with him for the release of the prisoners, and forced 
him to pay a heavy ransom.' 

Philip sent a letter complaining of these injuries, 
which gave the signal to the orators of his party at 
Athens loudly to denounce the conduct of Diopithes, 
and to press for his recal, and for the dismissal of his 
mercenaries. Some proposed to send another general 
with a force sufficient to compel him to obedience. 
Demosthenes spoke on this occasion, not so much in 
defence of the general, as against the policy recom- 
mended by his adversaries. His oration is that On 
the Chersonesus. His object is to show that the real 

> Fhfllppi Epist § 3. 

* Argom. Or. de Chenon. But it seems very doubtful whether the inroad 
mentiooed by Philip in his letter (§ 3.) where Diopithes is said to have taken Cro- 
byte and Tiiistaais, and to have ravaged the adjacent part of Thrace, ought to be 
ref e rr e d to this period. The mention of the Byzantian galleys, which occurs Juot 
before (§2.) seems to imply that it took place when Philip was at war with 
Byxantliim. 

* Fbilippi Epist § 3. 
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CHAP, question which the people had to consider, was not 
whether Diopithes had act^d well or ill, but how they 
might best guard against the danger with which they 
were threatened by Philip's ambition. He wishes to 
make it appear that Diopithes had as much right to 
assist the Thracians, as Philip to attack them : for 
though it was not Attic ground that Philip had in- 
vaded, there could be no doubt that he was fighting in 
Thrace for the mastery of Athens. In other respects 
Diopithes had only followed the example of all the 
Athenian generals who had ever commanded merce- 
nary troops ; for none had ever scrupled to levy con- 
tributions from the cities of the coast of Asia. But 
even if it were admitted that Diopithes had violated 
law and justice, the people could at any time both put 
a stop to his misconduct, and punish him for it ; but 
in the present posture of affairs to disband the troops 
he had collected, or even to weaken his authority and 
credit by an expression of their displeasure, would be 
to inflict an irreparable injury on themselves. Philip 
was then wintering in Thrace, with a large army: 
and he was credibly reported to have sent for a great 
additional force from Macedonia and Thessaly. Next 
summer, as soon as the periodical North winds ^ set 
in, he might lay siege to Byzantium, which would 
then assuredly come to its senses again, and call upon 
Athens for succour. But if their armament was with- 
drawn from the Hellespont, and these succours were 
to be brought at that season from Athens, they might 
arrive too late. Or, in the same case, what was there 
to prevent Philip from falling immediately on the 
Chersonesus — from carrjdng the war into the neigh- 
bourhood of Attica, and renewing his attempts on 
Megara and Euboea, where he was already but too 
powerful? Prudence required that, instead of dis- 

' The *En}<riai, Dem. Phil, l p. 48. ^\d^at robs irncias . . ffvix tuf lifiut u^ 
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banding and disheartening troops of which they had chap. 

such urgent need, they should raise more to rein- u— v-l-# 

force them, and should supply their commander with 

money, which would relieve him from the necessity 

of extorting it elsewhere. They ought to be aware 

that Philip was the implacable enemy of a state to 

which all the other Greeks naturally looked up as a 

champion of fireedom ; and that, whether far or near, 

every blow he struck was aimed at Athens. They 

must make up their minds to great sacrifices and 

hard struggles : for this was the price of liberty and 

honour: and not listen to the slavish counsels of 

those who only calculated the expense of a war. It 

was high time to make a stand against their insidious 

and restless foe : if they waited for a declaration of 

war finom him, they might see him first — as had been 

the case with Oljuthus and Pherae — at their gates. 

The sum of the orator's advice is, that they should 

decree a war-tax, keep up their army — correcting 

nevertheless any abuses which they might discover — 

and send ambassadors to every quarter, to awaken 

the other Greeks to a sense of the common danger, 

and to obtain all the help that could be procured. 

Above all, they must restrain the venality of their 

counsellors by rigorous punishments. There might 

then be a chance of better days : otherwise he saw no 

possibility of deliverance. 

Diopithes retained his command, and it may be 
presumed, after such a mark of his sovereign's appro- 
bation, was not much more circumspect in his con- 
due^. There can be no doubt that he had given cause 
for just complaint, and that in his invasion of Thrace, 
at least, if not in his hostilities with Cardia, he had vio- 
lated both the letter and the spirit of the treaty with 
Philip. The wisest, as well as the most honourable, 
course would have been to disavow his proceedings, 
and remove him from his command. Demosthenes, 
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CHAP, we may be sure, would have been very willing ttat 
^ , ' » an armament should have been sent under another 
general to supply his place. But he knew that a 
decree to this effect would probably be only so fer 
executed as to disarm Diopithes, and to leave the 
Athenian interests near the seat of war unprotected. 
How far he was misled by the fallacy of his own 
reasoning, which appears to a modem reader flar 
grantly sophistical, we cannot determine. His view 
however of the perilous position of his country is not 
the less sound, and may be admitted as an excuse for 
some indistinctness of ideas as to the precise line of 
separation between offensive and defensive measures. 
No visible change appears to have taken place in the 
state of affairs, when Demosthenes made another ap- 
peal to the people, similar to that which had been 
occasioned by the affair of Diopithes, but in a tone of 
still graver warning, and more stirring exhortation. 
The object of this speech — the third Philippic — is 
simply to rouse the Athenians to action. What may 
have been its immediate occasion — whether an appli- 
cation which had been made by their citizens in the 
Chersonesus for protection^ — we do not know. The 
orator would be sufficiently urged by the intelligence 
of Philip's warlike preparations, and by the approach 
of the season for a new campaign. 

He sets out with the startling assertion, that though, 
in every assembly they had held since the peace, 
Philip's enterprises had been the grand subject of dis- 
cussion, and none could deny the necessity of curbing 
and humbling him, their affairs could not have been 
in a worse condition, if it had been the express object 
of all their deliberations to ruin them. For thi^ 

1 As Winlewski (p. 176.) tuspects, on account of § 87. Droysen (Uric p. M^) 
rejects the order in which the oration de Chers. and the third Philippic are placed 
by Dlonysiusad Amm. § 10., and conceives that de Chen, was deUTered In the 
spring of 341, some months later than the third Philippic ; but, a> it appnn to 
me, on very ^ght and precarious grounds. 
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there might have been many causes ; but it was to be ^^^• 
ascribed chiefly to the orators, who, either because « , ' » 
their influence depended on the continuance of peace 
— an allusion probably to Eubulus — or, through 
party malice and jealousy, laboured to defend Philip, 
and represented those who endeavoured to counteract 
his designs as the authors of war. If the people 
looked at actions rather than words, they would be 
convinced that Philip had in fact been waging war 
against them from the very beginning of the nominal 
peace ; and they had seen but too many examples — 
as in the case, among others, of Olynthus and the 
Phocians — how little dependence was to be placed 
on his pacific professions. With Athens it was much 
more his interest to dissemble as long as their patience 
or credulity lasted. Wonderful indeed had been the 
growth of his power ; and, in that distracted state of 
Greece, what remained for him to do, to make himself 
master of the whole, was less than he had already 
done. But still more wonderful was the licence 
which had hitherto been granted to him, as if by 
universal consent — such as had never been assumed 
by either Athens or Sparta in their most flourishing 
period — of dealing with the lives, fortunes, laws, and 
liberty of Greeks, as he would ; and this, which would 
have been intolerable even in a Greek state, was per- 
mitted to a barbarian, whose people had always been 
accounted vile even among barbarians. This could 
never have happened if the ancient spirit of honour 
and patriotism had not so far degenerated, that it had 
ahnost ceased to be a reproach to public men, to sell 
and be sold. Again, attempts were made to under- 
rate Philip's power, which had been represented as 
less formidable than that of the Lacedsemonians, when 
they were at the head of the Peloponnesian confeder- 
acy. These reasoners forgot the difference of the 
times, and the modes of warfarin; the difference be- 
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CHAP, tween the military operations of a league which could 
^^^' only keep its forces, all heavy-armed citizens, together 
during a short summer campaign, and those of a 
monarch, who could take the field at all seasons, with 
a host of light troops, and who pushed his conquests 
by means of gold and intrigues, engines unknown to 
the ancient simplicity and virtue. From such an 
enemy they could only be safe while they kept him at 
a distance, and took advantage of the nature of his 
country, which lay so peculiarly open to the attacks 
of a maritime power. They should take warning, 
while it was yet time, from the fate of so many cities, 
which had perished through the readiness with which 
the people had lent an ear to dishonest counsellors. 
If they asked what was to be done, his reply was, that 
they must try to unite the Greeks in a general league 
against Philip. They must send embassies, not only 
to Peloponnesus — where the last had not been fruit- 
less — but to Rhodes and Chios (the old allies of 
Byzantium), and even to the Persian king, who was 
likewise concerned in checking Philip's progress. 
But, above all, it was necessary that, while they 
called upon others for this purpose, they should set 
them an example by their own preparations, and 
should spare neither money, nor ships, nor personal 
service, in a struggle in which they bad most to lose, 
and in which it became them to take the lead. 
Ajbenfam Que part at least of this advice appears to have 
been taken. We do not know what other embassies 
were sent : though it is probable that Demosthenes 
was employed at this time in some of his many mis- 
sions : but a negotiation was certainly opened with 
the Persian court, most likely through some of the 
satraps of western Asia ^ : a measure which afforded 

* Fhflfpp. !▼. § 36. Though this oration to genenOly admitted to be tparious, it 

!• not without htotorical value. Wlnlewskl (p. 169.) observes of It, Ferm oratioma 

^^nutlktmkm partn aiiqutu contimet, §ed aUarum oratiomtm laeiniit comaartimaimB, 
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a topic for much plausible declamation to the orators chap. 
o{ the Macedonian party, who aflfected to talk of the ■ ^^^' - 
Persian king as the common enemy of Greece.^ A 
passage in a letter, which we shall soon have to notice 
again, of Philip to the Athenians, renders it not im- 
probable that Philip was induced by these diplomatic 
movements to send another embassy to Athens, which 
was attended at his request by the ministers of all his 
allies, for the purpose, as he professed, of coming to 
an agreement about the Greeks — that is, perhaps, on 
all matters as to which he was at variance with the 
Athenians : and this may have been the occasion on 
which Demosthenes boasts of having extorted the 
approbation even of the foreign ministers by his con- 
futation of Python.^ Philip might hope by this step 
to gain credit with the Greeks at large for good in- 
tentions, and to counteract the eflforts of the Athenian 
envoys. Possibly it may have led him to delay the 
opening of the next campaign. If so, Demosthenes 
accomplished one of the objects which he mentions in 
the third Philippic, as likely to be attained by the 
proposed negotiations : that of gaining time ; which, 
as he observes, in a contest between a state and one 
man was not useless.® Nevertheless, as it was easy 
to foresee that these discussions would end as so many 
had ended before, there can be no doubt that Philip 
continued his preparations without intermission. In 
the meanwhile he sefems to have sent a fleet under the 
conunand of Alcimus, to recover Halonnesus from the 
Peparethians, who had taken possession of it, and to 
ravage their own island by way of punishment for the 

It ii of litUe importance for our purpose, whether we adopt this opinion, or 
Bmeckner's, who (p. 376.) thinks it contains traces of historical sources now lost 
He haf giren a critical analysto of it in an appendix. 

> u. a. S 38. 

' TbiaiaBrueckner's opinion, p. 271. 

' pu 129. XP^"*'^ 7* ^f**0(^* 't'Oif wpdyfuuri hrtMi ydp dtrri wphs tU^fia iral obxJt 
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CHAP, obstinacy with which they had refused to restore the 
other, and the prisoners they took in it. They com- 
plained at Athens of the treatment they had suffered, 
and an Athenian general was ordered to make reprisals 
on Macedonia.^ 

While Philip was occupied in Thrace, the Atheni- 
ans were gaining some important advantages nearer 
home. About the same time that the Macedonian 
party was overpowered in Megara, a similar faction 
at Eretria prevailed over its adversaries, and expelled 
them from the city. It seems that they then made a 
stand in Porthmus, the Eretrian Pimus; for a Mace- 
donian general, Hipponicus, who was sent with 1000 
mercenaries to the aid of their enemies, razed its walls 
to the ground. Three of Philip's partizans, Hippar- 
chus, Automedon, and Clitarchus, then shared the go- 
vernment for a while among them. But repeated at- 
tempts were made to dislodge them, which induced 
Philip to send first Eurylochus, and afterwards Par- 
menio, with fresh reinforcements.^ The supreme 
power seems to have remained at last with Clitarchus 
alone. 

It has been already mentioned, that when PhiUp was 
threatening Ambracia, the Athenian negotiators in 
Peloponnesus were supported in their attempts to 
bring about a confederacy against him by Callias of 
Chalcis. Callias, it appears, aimed at reducing Euboea 
under his own authority ; and, as he could not expect 
Philip's concurrence in this design, planned a league 
among all the cities of the island for the protection 
of their independence. They were to send their de- 
puties to a congress in Chalcis, where he might expect 
that they would be in a great measure subject to his 
influence. Demosthenes entered into this scheme, 
which held out a prospect of a permanent barrier 

" PbUippI Eplrt. § 12. • Dem. Phil. m. p. 126. fWL 
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;he Macedonian ascendancy, and induced the chap. 
ot only to consent to it, but to transfer the 
mtributions which they received from Eretria 
us to Chalcis. Clitarchus, it seems, wished, 
tanding his connection with Philip, to keep 
terras with Athens, and was so far considered 
ly, that an embassy was sent to him as well as 
lople of Oreus, to obtain his compliance. The 
owever — which jEschines^ represents as a sig- 
f of dishonesty in Demosthenes, because the 
1 treasury was to lose a revenue often talents 
it — fell to the ground : perhaps partly in con- 
of a revolution which took place not long after 
, where the Macedonian faction, with the help 
inio, became predominant. Their most active 
t was that Euphraeus, Plato's scholar, who 

already mentioned ^ as a favourite of Per- 
nd as having given great offence to the 
ian nobles and generals by his injudicious 

learning. He ventured to impeach Philis- 
e leader of the adverse faction, and some of 
ds, for treason; but they were already so 
, that they were able to throw him into prison 
er of sedition. Soon after Parmenio appeared 
forces before the gates: they were opened 
►y treachery ; and Philistides with four col- 
assumed the government. The disaffected 
lished, or put to death. EuphrsBus, accord- 
emosthenes^ killed himself: another account 
bat he fell a victim to Parmenio's inveterate 

two of the principal cities of the island — one 
importance with a view to Attica itself, the 
'catening Sciathus and other insular posses- 



\ 100. • Vol. V. p. 220. 

.127. * Carystius in Athensus, xi. c. 119. 
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sions of Athens^ — were in the hands of Philip's 
creatures, when he set out on his Thracian expe- 
dition. Demosthenes, in his speech on the affair of 
Diopithes, reproaches the Athenians, in the name of 
the other Greeks, with supineness, for allowing this 
state of things to continue so long, even while Philip 
was engaged at a distance. In the course of the next 
autumn (341) he carried a decree for an expedition 
to Eubcea. Clitarchus and Philistides, despairing of 
timely aid from Philip, endeavoured to avert the 
danger by an embassy to Athens, where -Sschines 
entertained their envoys in his house, and perhaps 
pleaded their cause.^ But the expedition was sent, 
and under the command of Phocion, who expelled the 
tyrants from both cities. Yet the chief merit of this 
success seems to have been ascribed to Demosthenes, 
for he was honoured with a golden crown; and 
-Slschines himself, by the pains he takes to exhibit 
the affair of Callias in the worst light, seems tacitly 
to acknowledge the value of his rival's services toward 
the recovery of the island. This stroke was followed 
up by another. A squadron under the command of 
Callias — whether the Chalcidian, or an Athenian 
general of the same name, is not known* — sailed into 
the gulf of Pagasse, took all the towns on the coast, 
seized the merchant-ships bound for Macedonia, and 
sold the crews as slaves. Decrees were passed by 

* Dem. Chen. § 37. 9^ iv ?^h€Ql<^ KordarriffM rvpdrtntvst rhf fih israwrucf^ riyf 
'Arrucris tirtrfixtav, rhv 8* M, TmiH^ F. Jacobs translates in Sdathut, and 
observes in his note : Sciathus is a tmall idand to the north of Eubma, Nothing 
it hnown of a tyrant there from other passages. But it is clear that iwl SctoAy 
has the meaning expressed in the text, though I have not met with any other 
instance of linrux*it*^y M followed by a dative, nor is any given in the large col- 
lection in Herasterhui8*s note on Luclan, i. p. 63. But it is quite in analogy with 
the use of M observed by F. Jacobs himself, in his note on the Antbcd. PaL 
p. 468., where he remarks, M etiam cum verbis motus datitmm adUpdrii inUrdum, 
The meaning of Demosthenes is correctly explained by L. v. Jan, in ZiiiiiMnMnM*s 
Zeitschrifi, 1845, p. 801. 

* Demosth. de Cor. § 102. 

* Philip. Epist (§5.) KaXXSas 6 vo^* 6fA&y <rrpaTny6s, I cannot say that it 
appears to me quite so clear as it did to F. Jacobs (Dem. p. 418.), that this can be 
no other than the tyrant of Chalcis. 
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which the people praised him for these proceedings ; chap. 
but it does not seem that they had been previously - 

authorised, even if Callias was indeed the general, and 
not simply an independent ally of the commonwealth. 
It appears to have been about the time that the 
Athenians were making their preparations for the 
expedition to Eubcea (the summer of 341) that a 
transaction took place at Athens, which, though of 
little importance in itself, deserves notice, as marking 
the temper of the people and the spirit of Athenian 
parties. The facts, so far as they may be gathered 
from allusions of Demosthenes and ^schines in 
speeches delivered some eleven years after the event, 
were nearly as follows. On some former occasion, 
no doubt, during the sojourn of the Athenian 
embassy at Oreus^, Demosthenes was entertained, 
whether alone or together with his colleagues we 
know not, by a citizen of Oreus named Anaxinus.* 
In 341, Anaxinus came to Athens, ostensibly, it would 
seem, on mercantile business connected with the 
Olympic festival of the year (01. cix. 4.), or it may 
be simply on his way home from the Games.* But 
during his stay at Athens, he excited suspicions 
which led to his being arrested, put to the torture, 
tried, and condemned to death, as a secret emissary 
of Philip. In these proceedings, Demosthenes took a 
leading part. -Sschines asserts, that he tortured the 
prisoner with his own hand, and moved the decree 
under which he suffered capital punishment.* The 

* VoL ▼. p. 462. 

' JEach. Ctes. p. 85. mpk r^ wir^ iy *^*9 icitHiyov, jcoa dirh r^s ecdrrit Tpear4(iis 
l^cryt f col lirtfff ical iairturas, icai rV Sc^ub' MioKts, Mpa ^tKow ica2 ^ivov 
ntoCfuwos. 

' JEeh, VL i. TOO tJL Ayopda/uera 'OXvfiiriaii kyop^(orTot, This deflciiption 
teems to render it probable that he came to Athens not long either before or after 
the Olympic festival, and so fiur to confirm the genuineness of the document in 
Dem. de Cor. p. 273., bearing date in Hecatombseon. 

* iEscb. u. s. Ziwrp^Xmiras rp ffavrov x*V^ 7P<^af aJbrhv Bavdr^ {'ij/iUMToi . . 
col Tovror iarixTtarat, Droysen (Urk. p. 128.) thinks that kwdtcrtu^s may only 
signify an attempt which did not take effect. Yit x. Or. Dem. (Westermann, 
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^livT* ^*^* ^^ these statements may be reasonably suspected 
of rhetorical exaggeration ; but there seems to be no 
ground for questioning the other. Nor is it at all 
improbable that Demosthenes, when reproached in 
the assembly for his conduct toward his host, should 
have dev^lared, that he valued the salt of the city more 
than the hi^^spitable board.^ If, as iEschines represents, 
tills avowal excited the indignation of the hearers, it 
must have been, we should think, less on account of 
the sentiment itself, than of the circumstances to 
^vhicll it was applied. According to Demosthenes, 
Aiiaxinus was justly convicted of being Philip's spy, 
and was proved to have had a nocturnal interview 
with .Ksohines at the house of a third person.* JEs- 
chinos alleges that the whole charge was forged by 
Demosthenes, for the purpose of averting an accusa- 
tion with which he was threatened by his rival.' 
AVhich of these statements, or whether any one of 
thetn, is tnie, it is impossible now to decide. But it ap- 
pears that no confession could be wrung from Anaxi- 
nus*, and that no evidence could be found sufficient 
to ground a formal impeachment against iEschines.^ 
What is most difficult to understand in the affiiir, is 
the principle ui>on which a private agent of a prince, 
at iH>ace and in alliance with Athens^, even if detected 

P.S99.) *Avd(u^ TiMi *Q^irw^ (W miT9¥ Tryov^ro, ««AXaC^ HaaJiM^ftw At 
woTttaicoiror, •Mv 5' ^uwirrm iinififfvmt rms ik wu^mBoSrm ; whldi rather &voan 
Ui« re«aiaKS 1q .«sohln« n^^ifd by Bekk«r. tts €rp^KAaat . . 9yfm^, 

T^s va\«ws lAat wtpi »Xf (•rof wo«V^*«« "^ {fracas rpovt^ 

* That thf Interview took place by night rests on the doctunent in Dem. de 
Cor. p, 273. Denw»thene» hlnwelf only says puim^n fO^ rmwi nd teu^oAATcrro. 

* u. >. •{«ryytAAf«t« i^iMMv *»' ^/«eS» tV 'AF<tpiir vWiffor rev 'X2^ov 

tttTttriciiWai. 

* Vet 1. Or. u. ». •«^«' #{«WrTa. 

* Boeckh and Wlnlewskl endeavour to explain the singular docmnent in Dem de 
Cor. p. 273. by the supposition that Demosthenes had taken steps fcr bringing an 
Indictment against JEschines as an accomi^ice of Anaxinus ; hut tt is certain that 
if it was InsUtuted at aU— which Droysen (p. 130.) thinks highly improbabk— it 
M to the citNind at a ^T «riy »tage, 

^ 1^ ipnkt of Aoaxto^ as *»• T«r w^Kti^im^ v^tf^vru 
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in prying into state secrets, or in intriguing with chap. 
Athenian citizens, could have been lawfully tortured . ^^' . 
and put to death. So far as we are acquainted with 
the facts, the proceeding seems no less foreign to 
Greek usage, than repugnant to common equity and 
humanity .^ 

Philip's personal movements in the year 341, after 
the delivery of the third Philippic, are involved in 
great obscurity. It seems certain that he made no 
attempt on Byzantium at the season when Demo- 
sthenes anticipated one^, and we find no distinct trace 
of his presence elsewhere. 

Diodorus concludes his short account of Philip's 
expedition to Thrace with the words: Wherefore 
ike Greek dties (on the Thracian coast), having been 
rdeased from their fears of Cersobleptes^ entered with 
the greatest readiness into alliance with Philip.^ In 
any other writer one might be surprised to find that 
the transaction in Philip's history, which he relates 
next, is thus described: — Philip growing more and 
mare powerful, marched against Pennthus, which was 
beginning to oppose him, and to lean toward the 
Athenians. ^ It is indeed certain that, after the con- 
clusion of his Thracian expedition, he turned his arms 

* Droyaen ^p. 135.) thinks that it might he more ezcusahle after the end of the 
cmpalgii in Eubcea, when it must have been generally felt at Athens that a 
<erianitlon of war was near at hand, than half a year earlier. But if it was 
believed that the mission of Anaxinus was intended to prevent the Athenians 
fhm recovering their ascendancy in Eubcea, while they were preparing their 
expeditSoo to the island, their treatment of him, though certainly not excusable, 
would be intelligible enough. 

* Droyaen (u. i. p. 96. folL) stands, I believe, alone in his conjecture, that 
Philip began the siege of Byiantium in the autumn of 341, but raised it before his 
attack OD Perinthus in the following year. To this supposed iirst siege he refen, 
Pbly«n. rv. 2. 21., Justin, iz. 1., and Frontin. i. 3. 4. But all these passages may 
be at least as well adapted to what is known of the siege, which began in 340. He 
also thinks that the allusions in Dem. Phil. iii. § 35. iw\ Bv^amiovs wop^tSerm, 
and in Chers. § 6d. koI yvv iwl Bvj^dtnioy irapt6vroSf require the supposition, that 
the siege began in the course of the same year in which those speeches were de- 
Hvered. These passages, indeed, prove that it was regarded as then impending, but 
canDot help to determine when it actually began. And whatever presumption they 
raise b naore than rebutted by the silence of the orators, of Philochorus, and in 
feet of all our authorities, on the supposed expedition of 341. 

» XVI. 71. * xvL 74. 
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CHAP, a^fainst tlie Greek cities north of the Hellespont. But 
1^ whether Perinthus was the first of these which he at- 
tacked, is very doubtful. There seems on the whole 
more reason to believe, that he first laid siege to 
Selymbria, which lay on the coast of the Propontia, 
between Perinthus and Byzantium, and that he was 
occupied with this siege in the autumn of 341, when 
otherwise we should be at a loss to account for his 
inaction. But we are not informed what was the 
occasion or pretext of his hostilities against either 
Selymbria or Perinthus.^ Both were in alliance with 

* The fact that Selymbria was ever besieged by Philip depends, so flur as it ii 
known to us, entirely on the genuineness of a letter of Philip to the Athenians, 
which is cited (de Cor. p. 250. ). Droysen r^ects this letter in common with all 
the other documents which purport to have been produced by the orator in that 
speech ; and he has no doubt shown that there are several things, both in the 
form and the matter, which are hard to understand, and perhaps will never be 
fully explained. Bohnccke, who vindicates the genuineness of all these do- 
cuments — laying down as a fundamental principle that they must all stand or fill 
together — has not condescended directly to notice any of Droysen's afigmnents. He 
has, however, attempted to meet one ol^ection, which b perhaps the gravest of all 
which Droysen has urged ; but in a way which will hardly be thought to remove 
it Droysen (p. 115.) contends that the terms of the extant letter are incon- 
sistent with the orator's remarks on that which was actually read. Demosthenes 
observes that Philip in the letter brings no charge against him, bat accuses other 
persons of endeavouring to draw the people into a flresh war with Macedonia (§ 76.) 
o(r9kr curiorou ifik Mp rov iro\4fiov, dWois tyKoXHw ; and § 79. imrwBa oMi^mv 
AriitwrQimiv y^ypautptv^ obV alrUw o^ifiioM Ktn' ifiov). Yet in the letter no other 
persons are accused by name, or under any description, which might not include 
Demosthenes himself {ravra avytrdx^ * . • ^6 rumy dpx^''^^*^ ^^ fr^NM^, Urn- 
r&y fi^y vvv Utrrww, 4k irayrhs 84 rp6wou fiov\ofUvt»v rhy i^ftor . . rhv wiKttuv diw- 
\alSu¥). Bohnecke's solution of this difficulty is to suppose that these words 
contain an innuendo so plain, that Demosthenes might refer to it just as he would 
have done if the names of the persons slgnifled had been given (p. 485. eos 
autem oratores qui poatea decreta de repetendis navipii$ conteripi^nmtt eiiam wtam^ 
data iUa de auxilio Sdymbriania ftrtndo navareko dedisae perquam veriwimiU ut; 
hot iyitur repem inuuere Zhmotdienea eontendit). In this expbmatioa there are 
two glaring defects. Even if that which is said to be perquam v«ri$imak was not 
merely probable, but certain, it would not be at all the clearer that PiiUip meant 
to allude to this fact ; and even if it was certain that he meant to allude to the 
authors of the decrees, his language would nevertheless include Demosthenes also. 
This difficulty, therefore, remains unmitigated by fiohnecke*s remark. On the 
other hand, it may be questioned whether the difficulty would have been likely to 
arbe, if the letter had been a forgery, and whether the contents of the letter would 
not in that case have been better fitted to the text of the speech. But in any 
case I should be slow to believe that the allusions in the decrees and the letter to 
persons and places are mere fabrications, and therefore think it safe to assume the 
siege of Selymbria as a fact, and it only remains to ascertain its date. Boeckh 
places it in the autumn of 341, arguing mainly from the silence of Philochonts, on 
which I should not be disposed to lay so much stress. Mr. Clinton and Bdhnecke 
refer it to the autumn of 340. But Bohnecke entirely rejects the ground on which 
Mr. Clinton rests his con lusion, which is Ulpian*s opinion that the last Philippic 
was delivered in answer to the letter in which Philip alludes to the siege of Se- 
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Byzantium ; and Philip had not yet come to an open chap. 
rupture with the latter city, if we may rely on a ^ 



XLV. 



lymbria. The arguments, however, with which he combats Boeckh*8 opinion, do not 
appear to me to have much force, either severally or collectively. I will briefly 
notice tbem according to his own enumeration. 

1. Bohneclce, with Mr. Clinton (App. p. 223.), conceives that Boeckh*s opinion 
is coDtradicted by the testimony of Philochonis in Dionys. Ep. i. ad Amm. 11., 
who nys that in the archonship of Theophrastus, Philip first attacked Perinthus, 
ind fkfling in that attempt laid siege to Byzantium (t^ jjAw irpHrov dvairXtinraa 
n«p£r6y wfNNr^€SaA«r, ic. r. A. ). But I do not see how this is at all inconsistent 
with the fkct of his having besieged Selymbrla in the autumn of the preceding 
irchoiL Nor do I understand Mr. Clinton's reasoning when he says, Now if 
PhiHp, dbwrXc^os, tailing narthwardB, attempted Perinthua after midtummer 340, 
Ar wa» not engaged in besieging Selymbria eight momtha before, in antumn 341. 
It seems to roe an unwarrantable inference firom the term cimnrXc^ar, even if it 
was necessary to interpret it muling northwards, to collect that Philip's fleet had not 
been in the same waters and north of Perinthus the year before. The rh ^kv 
nfshcuf merely describes the order of events in the year of Theophrastus. 

S. Philip's silence as to the siege of Selymbrla in his long letter of complaint 
received at Athens in the spring of 340. Bbhnecke argues that, if this letter had 
been subsequent to the siege of Selymbrla, Philip would not have fidled to upbraid 
the Athenians with the injury they had offered him in sending succour to the 
Sdymbrlans {sane auxUium SeUfmbrianis latum non silentio prateriisset), and 
with bis own magnanimity In restoring their triremes. But he seems to have 
overlooked the flu:t, that no succours were actually brought to Selymbrla on this 
occasion ; that the ostensible object of the Athenian expedition was entirely dif- 
ferent and harmless ; and that Philip could only defend his own proceeding in the 
intercepting of the squadron, on the ground of his belief that the Athenian com< 
mander meant to act, not according to his official instructions, but on an illegal 
and criminal engagement which he had entered into with a party at Athens. 
Under such circumstances it does not appear surprising that Philip should have 
abstained finom alluding to a transaction in which — at Athens at least — the 
wrong was supposed to be clearly on his side, and to amount to an open breach of 
the treaty ; while, on the other hand, the restoration of the triremes enabled him 
to say with substantial truth (§ 18.), rAv rptiipmv dwfoxifiii*', especially as the 
seirare was represented as a simply precautionary, not a retaliative measure. And 
hence the correspondence which Bohnecke finds between this measure and the 
threat at the end of the latter, tftias dftMfrovfuu fxerit rod Zucalov, appears to me 
very qocstionable. 

8. Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 250.) produces Philip's letter on the siege of Se- 
lymbrla, to prove that Philip himself did not charge him with having been the 
author of hostile proceedings ; and accounts for Philip's silence as to himself from 
the flttt, that the king could not have alluded to the public measures of Demo- 
sthenes without reminding the Athenians of his own aggressions ; and he then 
proceeds to Illustrate his assertion by recalling to mind how he had counteracted 
Philip's aggressive attempts in Peloponnesus, in Eubrea, in Chersonetus, and at 

I Byamtlum (ro^ iMoar6Kous dw4arsiKa Kott o6f Xtfi^ynoos ioMri wo) Bv^danwv), 

I Hence Bohnecke Infers that the deliverance of Byzantium must have preceded the 
siege of Selymbrla. To me it appears that there was no reason why, in the enu- 

' meratkm of such cases, the orator should have confined himself to those which 
oocurred before the date of the letter. His main object was to show that his own 

I pottcj throughout had been defensive, opposed to a series of aggressions on Philip's 
part ; and he wished to make it appear that Philip himself was conscious of this 

I being the case. But this was only an incidental corroboration which could not be 
sllowvd to Hmlt the extent of his argument, which Is proposed in the words (§ 98.), 
raiirsnf yhp (rihf H^ua^tArttw cUh-oS) tlx^firir iyit iral roWois ^irayrio^firiw. 

' 4^ The selxure of the Athenian squadron, which gave occasion to Philip's letter, 

h, as Bohnecke thinks, represented by Demosthenes as having occurred at no long 
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CHAP, statement of Demosthenes, which implies that he 
^^^' only declared war against it just before he besieged 

intenral before Pfaillp*8 expedition to Greece, which is connected with it by tiie 
words (de Cor. | 177.)* ^^* ^«<^ ^arcpwt Ijhi rk wKaim icw^ffro^ X^fi^Urtim 
hropBtho, M r^r *ATriiH)r hropt^i^ hfSptntos, Bohnecke conceiyes the two ercnti 
first alluded to to have been nearly simultaneous, and only about six months prior 
to the last Without laying any stress on the tense of ^c<rvXi|To, I would observe 
that the relative distance of the events was wholly immaterial to the orator's pur- 
pose, which was merely to mention some of the most conspicuous acts of hostiUtj 
committed by Philip. But I also doubt that the words t& itXoTa ia9oi^^arn rda 
exclusively, or even principally, to the seixure of the squadron under Laomedoo. 
I believe that they were at least meant to comprehend an allusion to those irfratial 
operations, by which Philip is said to have recruited his finances when exhausted 
by the siege of Byxantium, and in which he collected 170 prises of merchaiit 
vessels (Justin, ix. 1 6. ), no doubt in great part belonging to Athens. Bohnecke 
himself (p. 481.) supposes that the ot^ject of the expedition of T^a/w^^fnas was to 
protect the Athenian com ships, while the sea was thus infested by Fhilip'a 
crullers. But if so, it seems strange that the Athenians should have addressed 
no remonstrance to Philip on that sul^ect ; and still more so that Philip^ while 
conscious of such violent proceediugs, should have addressed them in such a tone 
of magnanimous forbearance, and have made complaints which he most have Irnovn 
might so easily and Justly be retorted upon himself. 

6. There is evidence (Bohnecke thinks) that Philip, after he had begun the 
siege of Byzantium, and when he was on the point of raising it, attacked seversl 
of the smaller towns in alliance with Bysantium : thus confirming the tuppositkiD 
that the siege of Selymbrla took place at this time. The infierence wouM be pre- 
carious even if the premises were certain. But the supposed evidence <ymtifts of 
two passages which are totally foreign to the purpose. One is Diodor. xvi. 77., 
where we read that Philip KarcarXaytls rp trvy^pofip rSnr 'EXA^rvr, rV voAiopidar 
r&v ir6\%tov t\wr9 — clearly alluding to Perintlius and Byzantium, whose afikirs 
Diodorus had dismissed in the preceding chapter with the words, rk ftky wtfH 
Utpii^lovs Kol Bv^ayrlovs iv roinois ^y. The other is what he calls P^iiipttmi 
notitia, being an account of a stratagem (Polycn. iv. 2. 21.) by which Philip 
induced the allies of the Byzantians to withdraw their forces tnm Bysantium. 
By the reports of deserters sent among them for the purpose, he led them to believe 
that he was besieging and on the point of reducing their own dties ; and to confirm 
the report he made a show of sending detachments of troops in various directions 
(^tuftphs ^v iiawdfiirwv fiifni r^s crpanas JSlKKo &AAax^ tls ti6K^aw^ ote htX wpS^iv) . 
that he actually laid siege to any of these cities is neither said nor intimated. But 
if he did, it would seem that Selymbrla could not have been one of them, as it was 
to all appearance attacked in earnest 

6. Si Sdymbria obsidionan ad annum OL cix. 4. (341 B. c) retrahag, maxime 
offendit, qwod AthenienMtM huic urbif qtue Byzantiia ohnoxia eratf auxilium hUerumt, 
tunc enim Philippua BytantioM ipaoM nondum adortus erat, necdum hi cum Athtni- 
cnaibua aocietatem inierunt. This is also one of Droysen's objections to the 
genuineness of the letter and the decrees (p. 103. Bedenklicher ist, dan AtJken der 
von Byzantiem besrizten Stadt toUte Hulfe gtleitiet haben^ bevor der Krieg erUart 
und mit Byxanz Verbindung geachlossen war). It is really surprising that neither 
he nor Bohnecke should have observed that Athens sent no succours on this 
occasion to Selymbrla. It was only a surmise of Philip's that the commander of 
the expedition, sent avowedly for a different purpose, intended to make an attempt 
to relieve Selymbrla ; but at any rate this was no more than a private unauthorised 
undertaking, which Philip himself attributed not to the state, but to the intrigues 
of a party. 

Bbhnecke*s 7th and last argument is reproduced from Corslni, who had 
pointed out (F. A. l p. 352.) that one of the decrees contemporaneous with the 
siege of Selymbrla bears date in a year in which the tribe HippothoonUs piesided 
in the month Boedromion, and that this was likewise the case in the year in which 
the trierarchic law of Demosthenes was passed. Mow this law was passed in 340. 
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It seems most probable, that, as his expedition chap. 
s undoubtedly viewed by the Greek cities in this 

ex. 1. Unleas therefore, by a most singular chance, the tribe Hlppothoontis 
dded in the same month in two successive yean, the decree, and consequently 

siege of Seljrmbria, must be referred to the same year, 340. This is un- 
btedly the strongest of all Bohnecke*s arguments, or rather the only one which 

some weight; and Boeckh does not appear to have justly appreciated its 
«. It cannot be denied that it raises a difBculty in the way of his opinion ; 

still not, I think, one so great as those which beset the supposition of any 
er date than that which he assigns to the siege of Selymbria. Mr. Clinton 
223. ) cites with approbation the following statement of the course of events : 
PkiUp laid iiege to PerinthuSt |re. Meanwhile obgerving that tuppUea reached 
imihuM principally through the Seljfmbriam^ whom he had not before treated aa 
Rtcs, Ac ient a body of troops to blochade their towiu To me this ezplana- 
1 appears very unsatisfiictory on two grounds : 1st, the ikct on which it rests — 
t ** supplies reached Perinthus principally through the Selymbrians" — is 
If a mere conjecture, for which there is not a shadow of authority, though it is 
ed by the writer as a notorious fact ; and 2ndly, if Philip was engaged in the 
;e of Perinthus when he Intercepted the squadron under Laomedon, it is strange 
t be should have justified that proceeding on the ground that the expedition 
I really destined to relieve Selymbria ; as if it was not much more likely to have 
n directed to Perinthus, which was both nearer and more important So 
niewski justly observes (p. 190.): Simtd cum Selymbria Perinthum etiam 
uaam non conceteerinif quippe turn Perinthiie potiue auxilia ab Athenleneibue 
mda fuissent ea, qua Selymbriania misea este Philippua coniendit in epiUola, 
t silence of Diodorus and Philochorus as to any siege between those of Perinthus 
I Bysantiura, is also of some moment But still, improbable as this conjecture 
I would adopt it in preference to Bohnecke's, who supposes the siege of 
ymbria to have been undertaken after Philip's defeat before Bysantium. This 
ms to me absolutely inconceivable, if the letter and decrees relating to the 
tore of the squadron under Laomedon are genuine. If the Athenians had 
eady sent succours to Bysantium, how could Philip write as if they would not 
>w a.design of relieving Selymbria ? and how, under such circumstances, could the 
lien^ins complain of the capture of their galleys, or expect them to be restored ? 
leems evident that this transaction belongs to a time when they had no reason 
apptrehend such an act of hostility. And this appears to me to be most in 
sordance with the manner in which Demosthenes introduces his allusion to it 
e Cor. p. 249. ). He had spoken a little before of Philip's enterprises in Eubcea 
1 the Hellespont, and finally of the siege of Byzantium, as violations of the 
aty (w6r9pop ravra vcbnra wot&y ^iUett ical «-apc(nrtfy8«i ical lAve r^v tlpiiviiv ^ 
I ; then, after urging the necessity of resbtance, he proceeds : jcal /jiiip r^y 
^rify 7* ixtiros l\v<rff rit tAoui \a€<&p, oux ^ 'fi^t, Al<rx^n}. If that had been 
iter occurrence, this would have amounted to an admission, that the preceding 
ertion was an exaggeration, and the orator would probably have taken care to 
i a few words (cl ical /i^ irp^cpor, &AA* o3v) to indicate that this was only a 
icession made for argument's sake, to give his adversary every possible advantage, 
is after this that he enters at large on the history of the siege of Bysantium 

254. ^€1^ rotrw, ic r. A. ), and relates that Philip called on the Bysantians to 
1 him in his war with Athens (^|/ov <rvfiiro\*fi*tp rhw irphs 6fMs •w6\€iiov) : 
ich seems to imply that tKwrt r^v clp^n^y was then a past event But Droysen 
duly presses these words, when he infers from them that war was declared im- 
diately after, and hence concludes (p. 115.) that Philip's letter could not have 
itained a promise to restore the ships. Here, as before in fXvc rV cip^i^y, 
mosthenes is only describing the hostile character, not the immediate effect of 
illp's acts. Bohnecke (p. 490. ) thinks it unlikely that Philip should have 
;an with an attack on Selymbria. But this is only an argument xVom our 
onmce of the circumstances. The state of our information does not enable us 
lodge of Philip's motives. 
' De Cor. § 109. iraf>cX0cbv M ep^Ktii Bv^orrloi;; . . . ^{fov (rv^ToAc/ic7y rbv 
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quarter with very different feelings from those which 
Diodorus attributes to them, they did not rest mere 
passive spectators of his progress, but endeavoured 
in some way or other to oppose it, either by succours 
furnished to the Thracian princes, or by some co- 
operation with Diopithes. It appears that while the 
siege of Selymbria was proceeding, an Athenian 
squadron of twenty ships was sent under the com- 
mand of Laomedon, with the avowed object of con- 
voying the corn-ships coming from the Euxine^ to 
Lemnos. Philip was apprised of its approach, and 
suspecting — perhaps with good ground — that it 
was designed to carry succours to Selymbria, or- 
dered his admiral Amjmtas to intercept it ; and it 
was accordingly carried into a Macedonian port. As 



ptrix<u^fMn^ iwurritffos iiro\i6pK€u 

' § 90. 4wl T^y rou airou vaparoftr^r tls 'EAX4<nrorror— more definitely in 
Philip*t letter (§ 95.), rbv &kto¥ ifopmriti^ma 4k rov 'EAXifcnr^rrov c/f Aip^iMr. 
That a squadron sent for such a purpose should haye been directed to proceed no 
fkrther than the Hellespont, appeu^ to Droysen (p. 116.) both strange In itself, 
and hard to reconcile with the supposition that the real ol^|ect of the expeditkm 
was to relieve Selymbria. Bbhnecke (p. 481. n. 4.) observes: iVote HeOetpomA 
notionem apud Tzetzem, Chil l 837. qui dieit (I suttJoln the text of Tietses), *Eic 
r^r *A9^ov ri»¥ trrty&u ical r&¥ 4v ii4atif irimww M^XP* y^^^pv BKax^pp&tf (in the 
Golden Horn) 'EAA^<nrorror jroXcirai. But it would have been more to the 
purpose, if he had shown that 'EAA^oirorror was used In this sense in the time of 
Demosthenes. The very name of Blachenue might suggest a susi^clon that this 
extension of the original meaning belongs to the times of Constantinople, not of 
Byxantium, and there is great reason to doubt that it was generally recognised even 
in the age of Tsetses. For Eustathius, writing a little later in the same century, 
seems not to have been aware of this usage. He only raises the question (ad Dion. 
Per. p. 111. Bemhardy), cfrc rhp 'EAA^trroyror koI rrip UpowomfSa th Ir ri onva- 
X€t'wr4op, ^ ftoAAoy fierii rhv ir\ari)y Ahyaioy rpla ravra Bop9i6rtpa fiitT4op (the 
Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Bosphorus), Ixci yitp iLf*pti6XMS rovro ^ ro^ 
iroAoiovf , Su ol t»ip fxSra r^ jcord 2ri<f^^'' «Ril "Aivfiop *EXXii<nrorro¥ cftror, ol M jral 
2{Xi}r T^y Ilpoworriiti, ol h^ ii4pos rt a^r^r rh irrht TltplvOov r^ 'EXXir<nritfrry iar4- 
ycifuur. But Bemhardy (p. 867. ) observes : Quocf oMtem ait, SXiyr ripfJlpowo^ 
t/So, in to teMtem idoneum (nisi Lydut de Magg, Rem. IIL 62. ob tov tvwcttfidrov 
rf v^Xct iropOfiov o(rx 'EAAT7<nr^yToi; a^fiireunos, sufficif) detideramut : nam Pbl^i 
quidem narrcUio libra iv. (44.) istam non admittit interpretationem, Polybius 
says : Whether you are tailing with a south wind from the ffdUspomt, or with 
<Ae Etesians from the Euxine towards the Hellespont, the navigation is both direct 
and easy along the coast of Europe from Byzantium to the straits of the Propontis 
at Abydus and Sestus, and thence in Uhe manner bach to Byzantium, The 

expansion of the Hellespont into the Propontis (and the iEgean) was suggested 

as Eustathius indicates u. s. — by a misconception of the epithet which Homer 
applied to the Hellespont as a river, uKarbr 'EXA^cnroyroy, and was probably little 
heard of before the Alexandrian period, and then only in literature. 
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the decree under which Laomedon had sailed, rekted chap. 
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only to the professed purpose of his expedition, it is 
probable that the seizure appeared to the people an 
nnprovoked outrage, and excited vehement indigna- 
tion. An embassy was decreed to be sent to Philip, 
to demand restitution. But the decree, if that whicli 
we have is genuine, was drawn up with great caution 
and moderation, and with an evident desire to avoid 
a rupture. It directed the envoys to inquire, whether 
Amyntas had acted in ignorance, and in that case to 
assure the king that the people was willing to over- 
look the mistake ; and, if it appeared that Laomedon 
was in fault, to punish him as he might deserve. On 
the other hand, if there had been a wilful aggression 
on the part of Philip or his admiral, the envoys were 
to write home for farther instructions, that the people 
might deliberate on the course which it became it to 
adopt. The author of this decree was one Eubulus, 
a person otherwise totally unknown to history ; but 
its contents were such as might very well have pro- 
ceeded from the celebrated statesman of the same 
name.^ The envoys brought back a letter from 

' The celebrated Eubuloi was of the deme Anaphlystus; the author of the 

decree, of Coiims (EMouXof Mvn<rt$4ov K6wptos), a deme very rarely mentioned, 

Vboagt well ascertained (see Boeckh, C. i. i. p. 216.)> and >o by its rarity helping 

to ooofirm the genuineness of the document Droysen, however (p. 104.), thinks 

it perfectly clear, that when Demosthenes (§ 92.) says, rovro rh 4^^i<r/ia Etl€ou\os 

f)fflftr, ofo iyA, he can have meant no one but the celebrated Eubulus. But as 

the decree containing the description of its author had just been read, the orator 

had no need to distinguish him by the addition of his deme. Bohnecke (p. 479.) 

fives a different reason fbr the omission: Demotthene» demoticum nomen non 

mUidit, nemo antem audieniium de cdeberrimo Anaphlyatio eogitare potwt, quO' 

aasai kie PkUippi partibua favit. But this appears to roe a very unsatisfectory 

reply to Droysen's otijection ; for the pacific character of the decree is quite in har- 

moDj with the political sentiments of the Anaphlystian. By a singular coin- 

ddeoce, the second decree bears the name of Aristopbon as its author. Tet this 

again was not the renowned Aristopbon h ^ACnt'itis, but 6 KoWvrtvs, a person 

who is nowhere else expressly mentioned with thb addition, though Ruhnken 

(Hist Crft Orr. Or. p. xlvi.) believes him to be meant in other passages. Droysen, 

oo the other hand, contends (p. 114.) that the decree is the only authority for his 

exfstcnce, and that Demosthenes, when he speaks of two decrees moved on this 

oocaakm by Aristopbon (r^ ^^*4^f *Api<rro^y, cltf* *Hyi/i<riinros, tlra *Apiaro^£y 

vdXiw), means the Asenian, and consequently that the decree is a forgery. Boh- 

nedce (p* 432. n. 3.) observes : Cekberrimu$ Azenientis etianui hoc tempore non 

futo fmudtiu eratf iamen propter ataiem nimis grandem non angina retipubiiciu 
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CHAP. Philip, in which he told the people, that they must 
. ^^^' ' be very simple if they supposed he was not aware 
that the ships had been sent for the relief of Selymbria, 
though Laomedon had received no public orders to 
that effect, and had only acted in secret concert with 
some individuals — magistrates and private citizens 
— who desired to kindle a war by which they hoped 
to profit. He would restore the ships, and, if the 
Athenians would no longer allow their leading men 
to pursue a tortuous policy, but would visit it with 
marks of their displeasure, would endeavour on his 
part to preserve the peace. ^ This letter exhibits a 
remarkable contrast to the tone of the Athenian de- 
cree, and it is difficult to understand how, with such a 
proof of the people's pacific disposition before his eyes, 
Philip could have used such language^ — since the 

adminigiravit. Droysen (u. 8.) thinks that his age (he was then about ninety)} 
need not have prevented him fh>m taking part in public busineis, as other Athenian 
statesmen continued to do at a very advanced period of life. At least we may 
venture to say, that it would not account for Demosthenes using his name, without 
any addition, to describe a much less notable person, unless where the circum- 
stances of the case plainly precluded the possibility of a mistake. But here, as 
before, since the decree in which the Colyttian is named was immediately about 
to be read, the addition might seem superfluous. 

'E^ fio6\ri<r0€ ^^ iwtrphrtiw rots trpottmiKSffiM hiuw KOKofffims «)oXfTc^cv0«, 
iLKK* iiririfiarff wttpdffofuu Kityit ha^\drT€tM r^¥ §tpiiyriif. 

* Bbhnecke appears to have felt this difficulty ; but the coqjectnre by which he 
tries to get rid of it, is not only violent and improbable in itself^ but, even if ad- 
mitted, does not answer his purpose. He recognises the cautious character of the 
decree of Eubulus, but supposes that the people was afterwards induced to use 
peremptory and threatening language. He observes (p. 483. ) : EtAmK dt navibut 
repetendig ptephisma eautius scriptum erat ; hoe legatU primtan rtgi p er fe rt M dwm 
erat ; oratorts autem ArUtopho, IJegetipput, PhUocratetf Cepkitopko, alU rem aerUer 
persequuti sunt ; et p^/pulus legatU alia deereta mandaste mdehir, ngi inuUndOt n 
nom continuo pottulaiioni satiifaeeret, aut earn omnino denegarei, h^ee auiem in/es^ 
tiuM seripta fuisse non dubito ; videtur populuM regi exprobnuae, quod raptU navigiis 
paeem vidarit^ et minatus esse : se vi reeepturot es$e qva jure Us dene^aret : stmul 
Ugati (legaton) mandata aceepisse conjicere licet duel copiis in HdUepoKlo pr^t f eei o 
perferenda. This appears to me too much like turning hbtory into a romance. 
The conjecture is perfectly needless, as the other decrees may very well have related 
to precautionary measures, to be taken with a view to the contingency of an unsa- 
tisfactory answer from Philip. But it is also glaringly inconsistent with the lan- 
guage and argument of Demosthenes. His object is to show that in this allkir 
measures of a warlike tendency were moved by others, while he had no share in 
them. Now it is certainly singular enough that with this view he should have read 
a decp*c such as th«-it of Eubulus, and the other perfectly neutral document which 
be calls the decree of Arlstopbon. But it is quite incomprehensible that he 
should have done this, if the other decrees, whose authors he names without citing 
the documents themselves, were of the character i«iinn(W4>a by Bohnecke. 
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restitution of the ships proves that he did not wish chap 
bo precipitate an open breach — unless we suppose - 
that he was conscious of having committed an un- 
provoked aggression, and sought to justify it by a 
^undless imputation. 

With information so scanty as that which we pos- »• c. 341 
9688 with regard to the siege of Selymbria, leaving, ^l^^l^ 
as it does, no light doubt on the fact itself, it seems 
useless to offer any conjecture as to its duration or 
result, or as to the way in which it was connected 
with that of Perinthus. It appears to have been 
early in the following spring (340), that Philip began 
the siege of Perinthus.^ He expected perhaps that 
Perinthus would prove an easier conquest than Byzan- 
tium, and would aid him greatly in the reduction of 
the more powerful city. It was however extremely 
strong by nature — being built on an isthmus, in the 
form of a theatre, on a series of terraces rising from 
the sea, which washed it on two sides — and well 
fortified.* The co-operation of a fleet was necessary 
for the siege, and the Macedonian admiral was ordered 
to sail into the Propontis. It was however discovered, 
or suspected, that the officer, probably Chares, who 
commanded an Athenian squadron in the Hellespont, 
was preparing, in concert with Diopithes, to oppose 
his passage through the streights, and had called 
upon the Byzantians for aid.® . In this intelligence, or 
surmise, Philip found a pretext for sending a body of 

* 80 Diodoros (xn. 76.), referring the beginning of the sieges both of Perinthus 
od Bysantlum to the archonship of Nicomachus. Phllochorus (Dion, ad Amm. 
',11.) apparentif places both in the year of the following archon, Theophrastus, 
>L ex. 1. ButBoeckh (St. der Ath. ly. 14.) shows that Phllochorus may very well 
mwt meant the same thing as Diodorus. Mr. Clinton, when he remarks (p. 223.), 
Pkiioekonu determines the sieges of Perinthus and Byzaniiwni to the year of 
Theophrastus, which refutes Mr. Boeckhy who places the commencement of those 
ieges at the preceding year, takes no notice of Boeckh*8 reasons. Bohnecke 
ikewiae places the commencement of both sieges early in the spring of Nicomachus ; 
ertainly not because he either oyerlooked or undervalued the testimony of 
Ulochorua. 

■ Diodorus, zvl 76. * Philippi Epist § 17. 
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CHAP, troops into the Chersonesus, to protect the passage of 
■ his fleet ; and of course did not withdraw them after 
this had been effected. Perinthus however made an 
obstinate resistance. Though Philip's army was too 
strong to be met in the field, it appears that the 
besieged were not driven within their walls without 
a hard struggle^ ; and when the engines had made a 
breach in the outer inclosure, which admitted the 
Macedonians into the town, they had only reached 
the foot of a new rampart, loftier and more solid than 
the last, formed by a line of houses standing on 
higher ground, and connected together by walls 
carried across the intervening streets ; and this but 
the lowest range in a series of similar barriers. Ne- 
vertheless Philip's superiority in numbers, and, per- 
haps we may add, in engines of the newest invention, 
might have enabled him to overcome all these ob- 
stacles, if the city had been left to its own resources. 
But it was supplied with troops and ammunition by 
the Byzantians ; the Persian court, roused perhaps 
by the representations of Athens, ordered the satraps 
of the western coast to make the most strenuous ex- 
ertions in its behalf: and Philip could not prevent 
them from introducing a body of mercenaries, under 
the command of an Athenian named Apollodorns*, 
together with arms, money, provisions, and stores of 
all kinds. He now found the diflSculties of the un- 
dertaking so much increased, that he was obliged to 
Bynntiuin. ^j^q^j^Jq^ qH j^Qp^ ^f immediate success, and turned 

his views toward another quarter. This was quite 
natural: but the step which he took next was one 
which could so little have been expected, that, if it 
was not so fully attested, it would hardly have been 
thought credible. He divided his forces, and leaving 

> Plutarch ( Alex. 70.) mentionB a sally and a battle in which Anti^net lost 
an eye. 

» Paui, 1. 29. 10. 
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me half, under some of his ablest generals, to carry chap. 
m the siege, or at least the blockade, of Perinthus, 
led the other in person against Byzantium. He had 
probably excellent reasons for this movement; but 
for U8 it is not easy to perceive or conjecture them. 
It has been asked whether, if he had been detained 
several months by the resistance of Selymbria, he 
could have hoped to overcome that of Perinthus and 
Byzantium ? ^ But it is at least as difficult to ex- 
plain how, when his forces had proved inadequate to 
the conquest of Perinthus, he could have expected 
that one half would suffice for that of the larger and 
more powerful Byzantium, the sovereign of the con- 
federacy, a city strongly fortified \ with a double wall 
of uncommon height and solidity on the land side, 
and possessing a navy only second to that of Athens, 
and decidedly superior to his own.^ But an anecdote 
has been preserved, which, whether trustworthy or 
not, may suggest one not improbable mode of ac- 
counting for Philip's conduct. When he was finally 
compelled to raise the siege, he is said to have sent a 
letter, in which he informed the Byzantians, that he 
could have taken their city at the first assault, if he 
had been willing to pay the price demanded by Leon, 
the citizen in whom at this time they placed their 
chief confidence. The charge, lightly believed by 
the multitude, excited, we are told, a popular tumult 
against Leon, and drove him to lay violent hands on 
himself.* That Leon was guilty of such treason is, 
from all we know of his character, less probable than 

' Bohnecke, p. 490. Quum rex potentitsimas Hettesponti (?) civitates Perinihum 
tt Bfzantium mbigtrt vellet, quo jure hoc tperare potutMset^ *i circa parvi oppidi 
wntrot tex menses hasisset? 

* Pausanias < lY. 31. 5.) classes the walls of Byzantium with those of the Phoolan 
Amhrysus and Rhodes, as the strongest he had seen, next to those of Hessene. 

* Ciasae Byxantiis par non fuU mulio mari imperarUibus^ quoted from Dionys 
Bys. (or Oylllus), ap. Hudson Oeogr. Hin. iii. p. 7. by Bbhnecke (p. 470. ), who 
In this part of his work has collected several interesting details relating to this 
ifcfe of Bysantium. 

* Saldaa, A^r. Bohnecke, p. 471. 
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CHAP, that Philip should have descended to a felse accu- 

XLV • 

' sation. But it is not at all unlikely that the king 
may have received offers from some other quarter, 
which encouraged him to beUeve, that, if he appeared 
suddenly before Byzantium, he might make himself 
master of it at a blow, or at least might enable hifl 
partizans in the assembly to gain the consent of the 
people to his overtures, in which he called upon the 
Byzantians to enter into an alliance, both defensive 
and offensive, with him against Athens,^ This pro- 
posal however was rejected, and he then proceeded 
to invest the city on the land side, and conscious of 
his naval inferiority, threw a bridge across the har- 
bour to secure his communication with the northern \ 
shore.^ It appears that he once very nearly suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance, under cover of a dark 
night, through a mine carried under the wall, and 
was only repulsed through the occurrence of an ex- 
traordinary meteoric radiance, apparently northern | 
lights, which revealed the danger while there was yet t 
time to avert it. We also hear of a victory in a sea- 
fight gained over Philip's admiral Demetrius by the 
Byzantians; but whether before or after they had 
been reinforced, as will presently be related, by suc- 
. cours from Athens and other allied cities, we are 
unable to determine. 
Phii!p»8 Between two powers whose mutual relations and 

manifesto, measurcs were so decidedly hostile, peace had mani- 
festly become a mere empty name. Philip was 
probably convinced that a war with Athens was un- 
avoidable: and he can hardly have supposed that 
reasonings or expostulations could now alter the 
course of the Athenian policy; yet, as it appears, 

> Dcm. de Cor. (§ 109.). 

* For this and the following particulars preserved by Hesychius MOeilus in 
Origg. Constantinop. and Dionys. Bys. ap. Hudson, ux. p. 14., and Steph. Byt. 
B6ffirafMs, I am indebted to Bohnecke, u. s. 
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3^oon after he had laid siege to Byzantium, he sent a chap. 
manifesto in the form of a letter to the Athenians, ■ 

complaining of the acts by which they had violated 
the treaty. There can be little doubt that his object 
in this remonstrance was partly to impress the whole 
of Greece with a favourable opinion of his own good 
faith, patience, and moderation, but chiefly to aflford 
materials and arguments for the orators who would 
plead his cause at Athens, whose efforts, even though 
they should not avert the war, might procure a delay, 
which at this juncture would have been extremely 
convenient to him. 

The genuineness of this paper has been questioned, 
but, it seems, without any good ground. It was 
very likely drawn up by Philip himself, and may be 
considered as a fair specimen of the correctness and 
elegance with which he wrote the language : nor does 
it contain anything unsuited to his circumstances, or 
unworthy of his reputation as a statesman. 

He begins with a complaint, that the many em- 
bassies which he had sent for the maintenance of the 
peace had all proved fruitless, and assigns this as the 
reason which had determined him to exhibit the in- 
juries he had suffered from them in one clear state- 
ment. He first alleges that a herald named Nicias 
had been carried off from his dominions to Athens, 
ind that the people, instead of punishing this out- 
rage, had detained Nicias ten months in custody, and 
had ordered the letters with which he was charged 
to be read from the bema.^ They had permitted the 
Thasians to harbour the galleys of the Byzantians, 
and even pirate vessels. They had sanctioned the 
inroads made upon his territory by Diopithes, the 
seizure of Amphilochus, and the aggressions of Cal- 

> Among them may have been that directed to Olympias, which the people would 
not suffer to be opened ; Plutarcb, Prsc. Ger. Reip. 3. : but it is not certain that 
the anecdote belongs to this occasion. 

p 2 
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CHAP, lias on the coasts of Thessaly : — all breaches of the 
. ^^^' • treaty and in part of the law of nations, such as they 
themselves had made a capital ground of implacable 
resentment in their quarrel with Megara. 

His next head of complaint is the embassy which 
had been sent to invite the Persian king into a league 
against him. He reminds them that not many years 
before, when rumours were spread of a Persian inva- 
sion, they had resolved, if it should be needful, to call 
upon him for aid against the barbarian. He attempts 
to shame them by the example of their forefathers, 
who had treated the application which the Pisistratids 
made for Persian succours, as one of their gravest 
offences. 

He vindicates his right to make war on Teres and 
Cersobleptes, and shows that they had no claim on 
the Athenians for assistance ; since Cersobleptes had 
not been included in the treaty — had in fact been 
rejected by their own generals when he wished to be 
admitted into it — and Teres had been then in alliance 
with Macedonia. They might as well have expected 
that those who expelled Evagoras from Cyprus, and 
Dionysius from Syracuse, should have consented to 
restore them to power, because each had received the 
Athenian franchise, as that he should give up his 
conquests in Thrace, merely because they had chosen 
to adopt Teres and Cersobleptes. 

Having defended his conduct in the affairs of Cardia 
and Peparethus, he proceeds to complain of the hos- 
tilities by which he had been compelled to send his 
troops into the Chersonesus for the protection of his 
fleet, and takes credit to himself for the forbearance 
he had nevertheless shown to them, when it was in 
his power to invade their territory, and to inflict 
great damage on their navy, if not to take their city. 

The instance in which they had perhaps displayed 
the most shameful disregard even of the appearance 
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of equity, was when they rejected the proposals made S^' 
by his ministers and those of all his allies, to secure « — r^ 
the independence of the other Greek states. And in 
this instance it was evident how widely the interests 
of the people differed from those of their orators. To 
the people it would have been advantageous to have 
come to an amicable settlement of this question : not 
so to the orators. To them, as he had been informed 
on good authority, peace was war, and war peace : 
for they drew an unfailing revenue from the generals, 
whom they either supported or threatened with ca- 
lumnious charges : and gained popularity as friends of 
democracy by incessant abuse of their most eminent 
fellow-citizens, and of the most illustrious foreigners. 
He could indeed at a small expense easily have stopt 
the invectives of these men against himself, and have 
turned them into praise. But he scorned to purchase 
the goodwill of the people from such persons — men 
who were even shameless enough to lay claim to Am- 
phipolis, notwithstanding the title which he inherited 
firom his ancestor Alexander, who had conquered the 
site of the city during the Persian invasion, and that 
which he himself had acquired by the fortune of war, 
and which they themselves had confirmed by the last 
treaty. 

" These," he concludes, " are the charges I have 
against you : and since my forbearance has only en- 
couraged you to persevere more actively in your ag- 
gressions, and to do all the harm you can to me, I will 
assert my just cause by force of armSy and appealing 
to the gods as my witnesses, will bring our contro- 
versy to an issue." 

This language might be considered as equivalent 
to a declaration of war, but yet it did not absolutely 
preclude fresh negotiations. It was not however fol- 
lowed by any such, but on the contrary by proceed- 
ings on both sides of a decidedly hostile character. 



p 3 
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CHAP. Still it is a doubtful question, whether war was at this 
■ ^^^' . time formally declared. There is evidence which, 



taken by itself, would seem nearly conclusive of the 
fact. Diodorus states that, Philip being engaged in 
the siege of Byzantium, the Athenians judged him 
to have broken his treaty with them, and forthwith 
dispatched a considerable naval armament to the aid 
of the Byzantians.^ This indeed would not of itself 
prove that the Athenians expressed their judgment 
of Philip's conduct otherwise than by the expedition 
itself. But the statement seems to be at once con- 
firmed and explained by the weightier testimony of 
Philochorus, as reported by Dionysius, according to 
which the cause of the war, by which what is called 
the peace of Philocrates was broken, was Philip's 
attack on Byzantium, and the immediate occasion 
which gave rise to the renewal of hostilities was a 
letter of complaint addressed by Philip to the Athe- 
nians ; after which, on the motion of Demosthenes, 
the people decreed, that the column on which the 
treaty with Philip was inscribed should be taken 
down, a fleet equipt, and the war in all other respects 
prosecuted with vigour.^ This account tallies per- 

* XYi. 77. ^iKlwTov Bv^dmiov iroKiopKOvyros, *A&fiyoMH fiky fKptn» rhv i^iKmraif 
\§\uK4yeu r^y irp^r atnoits (rvyreOeitray tlpiiyriy, tifSls 8^ «cai Bvvufuy MurrucV ^utXoyor 
4irrtfii^avt fiofi^oOffcw rots Bv^arr/oir. On this passage Bohnecke obaenres (p. 474. 
n. 2. ), Aon dicU iy^rt^laaino : pax enim. Philocratea tune nondum ab iis tKrempta 
est Philipptts autem ip»e pacem vioiavit eo, quod Byzantium adartus ett ; hi enim 
ejus Bocii in eolumna pacig inseripti eranL But the remark on the word ticpufeaf 
seems to me wholly heside the question. If Diodorus had written /fiy^orro, it 
mlffht still have been said with equal propriety, non dicit i^fm^Uravro i^r trHiXTfw 
KoBtXifty. But the question is, whether it is likely that he would huve written 
what we now read ; if, by the words (xpiyay rhp ^iKimroy XcAmc^mu riiy c^infr, 
he only meant that they manifested such ajud/^ent by the acts which he Klates, 
and not by a formal declaration of war ? And here the testimony of Philochorus 
comes in to confirm an antecedent probability. 

' In order fully to appreciate this testimony, the pasage must be exhibited 
entire, and not, as Bohnecke has done (p. 520.) in such a way as to divert the 
reader^s attention firom one very important portion of it Dionydus says (ad 
Amni. 11.), Mrrd riiy *0\uy$lo9y i\u<riy, tpxoyros B*nurro$c\4ovs, ovif6^K<u 
^i\tinr<f irp^f *A9i;ya/ovr iyiworro ir»pl ^iKlas icai tn/fifmxtas, oSrcu Mfiuyaif <n a w Ti| 
XP^oy Axpt- liucofidxov. iwl Si B*o<f>pdirrov rov /tcrd Nucdfrnxoy ipiamoSy Atfftfow, 
*A$fiyaiwy /iky ^Oianroy euriw/Aiywy (ipxfu' rov iroKtfiov, ^tXlwwov 8* *A9iywi(ois 
^KoAoumros * rits 8* ahtat, iC As tls rhy w6Ktfioy tcctrdarria-ay, iiiuceTaOai \4yopr€t 
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ectly with that of Diodorus, and the letter in ques- chap. 



ion, unless it has been lost, can hardly have been any 
)ther than that the substance of which has been just 
lescribed. All this raises a very high degree of pro- 
bability, that the taking down of the column, or formal 
leclaration of war, preceded the succours sent by the 
A^thenians to Byzantium. On the other hand we are 
perplexed by indications which will be noticed here- 
after, which it is not easy to reject or explain away, 

ifii^6r€pOi, Ko} T^ XP^'^^t ^^ 9 Hi' 9lfr/i*nil>f iKwray, iucpiBAf IhiXot ^iKSx^pos iw 
rp 2acTp 'hrBitos iSlf Ay. d^<r«» 8* i^ alrnis rh iafayKtSrara. Bto^pdoTos *AXm*vs. 
[Then follow the wordi of Pbilochorus, which Bohnecke has omitted as if they had 
deariy nothing to do with the matter; merely observing: tnb hoc Philochorut 
pn'mw expeditiomem eonira PerintAum et Byzantium eonmumoravit. ) '* M roOrov 
¥iXanros rb fUv Tpiroif iufar\*{faas, TltpU^ wpoc4€a\9y' ivorvxt^y S' iyrtvBtr 
Bw(drTU» htoKi6pKUt jral /tiixaHifuira wpocrrt^P.^ "^vcira Zi*l%\Bi»v tffa roif 
'ABtp'mSoa 6 ^(Aiinros itfttcdXti Sid riff ^KrroA^r, iral [jbs 6 Mjfios] AiifioaOtvovs 
wapaKaX,i<rturros ainoifs wphs rhv ir6\tfiov ical i^^iV/uara ypdn^curroSf ix*^'*'^^*^^' 
"TV f^* 4m}Xi7r KaB*Ktuf rV ^^^ t9* ^(^^ ^iXanrov ctp^njf jrai avfifiaxlat 
trraB*tffeaf, wous tk irXupwv^ jral rd &\Aa it^tpryuy rd roO iroAcfiov.*' Tour a ypdo^ta 
Korii 0t6^paffrow ipx^*^'^ ytyovdyat r^ /act* iKuifow Ipuun^ rd wpax04irra fitrd r^r 
\6tn9 T^t flpf^yris M AMrtfuxxJiiov apxovros ^ttldpxfrai. On the word lircira, 
which immediately follows those which he omits as immaterial, Bohnecke observes: 
** idl. pat Byzantii olnidumem et expeditionem Scythicam, quam an Philocbonis 
commemoraverit nescimus, Dionysius autem necessaria tantum afferens praeteriit ;** 
and to the whole passage he sutyoins the remark : Manifuto igilur in fine anni 
(01. cx« 1.), pax adhtia est, g^mm gum poMt fmdu» mptum ab Athenientibvt acta 
rssent, ttatim tub ineunte tequenti anno (Ol. ex. 2.) narraterit Philochorvt, 
But bow little the inference which appears to Bohnecke so manifett is warranted 
by the connection of the whole passage, will appear when we consider that Diony- 
sius, having mentioned the intercrimination of Philip and the Athenians, proceeds 
to say, that the causes on account of which they went to war with one another are 
accurately stated by Philocbonis in the 6th book of his Atthis, from which he will 
extract what is most necessary for his purpose (rd dycryjcai^ara) ; and then fol- 
lows the quotation which Bohnecke omits as irrelevant. But if it really was so, 
and if it did not on the contrary contain the very cause of the war, not only will 
IMonysius have introduced as rd dMryjcoutrara, what might Just as well have 
been omitted, but he will have altogether omitted what was most material, and 
what he had prepared the reader to expect. For on this supposition he will not 
have assigned any cause for the war, though the cause had been so accurately 
stated by Philochorus, whom for that reason he proposed to quote. This deficiency 
Li not in the slightest degree supplied by the subsequent allusion to the occupation 
of Elatea, which is mentioned as if it had occurred in the year of Lysimacbides, 
and only in connection with the treaty between Athens and Thebes. Bohnecke is 
also obliged to suppose that Dionysius was altogether mistaken about Philip's 
letter to the Athenians, that he found no notice of that letter in Philocbonis, and 
erroneously referred to it what Philochorus related as to the mutual complaints of 
the two parties. Not only is this very hard upon Dionysius, but it is extremely 
difficult to conceive how he could have made such a mistake, if the account of the 
causes of the war which he found in Philochorus agreed with Bbhnecke*s. For 
then the transactions subsequent to Philip's letter, particularly those immediately 
preceding the occupation of Elatea, must have filled the most room and the chief 
place in it. 
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CHAP, that at a later period the peace of Philocrates was 
- ^ ' - considered at Athens as still subsisting in form, though 
in fact repeatedly violated by Philip. But at least 
there can be no doubt, that henceforward nothing but 
a formal declaration was wanting to a state of open 
war between the two powers, and that the Athenians 
were persuaded by Demosthenes to pledge themselves 
to exert their most strenuous efforts for the deli- 
verance of Byzantium. But so deep had been the 
alienation produced by the Social War between the 
two cities, that it was doubtful, as Demosthenes inti- 
mates^, whether the Byzantians would consent to 
accept succours from Athens. He himself, it appears, 
headed the embassy sent for the purpose of forming 
an alliance with them.^ Yet, when he had effected 
this object, the fruit of his negotiation had wellnigh 
been lost, through factious intrigues and mismanage- 
ment. Chares had so much interest as to procure 
himself to be appointed to the command of the expe- 
dition. It was scarcely possible to have made a more 
unhappy choice. For, beside his general defects of 
character and capacity, he was the very man who 
above all others had provoked the enmity of the 
Byzantians, and contributed to kindle the Social 
War.* The consequence was that all his operations 
failed : the allies to whose aid he was sent dreaded 
him scarcely less than they did the enemy, and re- 
fused to receive him ; and he employed his forces to 
exact benevolences^ — that was the Attic term for this 
kind of robbery * — from the defenceless. 
B.c.340. It may easily be supposed that Chares in his de- 
Ste^"™ spatches laid the blame of his miscarriages on the 

> De Cherson. § 14. 

* De Cor. § 304. Though the embsMy here mentioned may have taken place a 
little earlier. 

« See Vol. V. p. 803. 

* Demottb. de Cherson. § 25. ^aa\ V wttwolu SiUrai, fc«2 rovro to^pd^mi ^x^ t& 
X^fifurra ravro. 
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distrust of the Byzantians ; and the Athenians were chap. 
at first almost as indignant at the a£Pront, as when - 

their troops were dismissed by the Spartans from the 
siege of Ithome. They were inclined to recal their 
forces, and to leave the Byzantians to their fate. But 
Phocion pointed out the real cause of their failure, 
and the just motives which their allies had for sus- 
picion. The people was still capable of listening to 
truth, though harshly expressed. It decreed a fresh 
amament, and appointed Phocion himself to the su- 
preme command. This appears to have been very 
expeditiously fitted out, and when it joined the other, 
they amounted together to 120 sail. They carried 
heavy-armed troops, who were Athenian citizens, 
arms, and provisions. Phocion, on his arrival at By- 
zantium, encamped without the walls, and did not 
demand admittance for his men. His fame however 
had gone before him, and it chanced that Leon had 
been his bosom companion at Athens, when they 
studied together in the groves of Academus. He 
undertook to answer for Phocion's good faith, and 
the Athenians were admitted into the city, where 
they won universal good-will and esteem, as well by 
their zeal and bravery, as by their orderly behaviour.^ 
It seems to have been the example of Athens that 
brought succours from other allied states, among 
which were Chios, Cos, and Ehodes, to Byzantium.^ 
And we gather from a stratagem related by Polyaeuus, 
that Philip found himself unable to cope with their 
united forces. He is said to have drawn several away 
from Byzantium by circulating reports in their camp, 
that he was laying siege to their own cities.' His 

» Flatarcli, Phocion, 14. ■ Diodor. xvl 77. 

' IV. 2. 21. Bohnecke (p. 481.) supposes that the siege of Selymbria was under- 
taken on occasion, and as a part of this stratagem ; which appears to me both 
highly iroprobabie in itself, and at variance with the statement of Polyienus. 
^iXtwwos ^ta^p6s l^v 9uar4fannf fi4fni rrjs arpartat ftAAo iJikaxov tls 96iaiirty oUic 
M wpd^ir. 
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CHAP, finances too were so exhausted by the expenses of the 
- siege, that he was obliged, as we are informed, to re- 
cruit them by indiscriminate piracy.^ In the end he 
was forced to raise the siege both of Byzantium and 
Perinthus^ : his troops were driven out of the Cher- 
sonesus^ ; and Phocion not only captured several of 
his ships, but landed on many parts of the coast, ex- 
pelled the Macedonian garrisons from some of the 
towns, and made destructive inroads into the inte- 
rior. In one of these he was so severely wounded as 
to be obliged to return home. 

It was long since Athens had seen herself standing 
in so proud a position. Her restless enemy, notwith- 
standing his victorious campaigns, had been baffled 
in his main attempts, at Megara, in Euboea, and in 
the west of Greece, and had now been completely 
defeated in the most important enterprise he had yet 
undertaken. The glory was almost all her own, 
though Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and some other states 
had sent succours to Byzantium. Byzantium and 
Perinthus expressed their gratitude by a joint decree, 
which conferred the amplest privileges of isopolity 
on the Athenians, and directed that a group of three 
colossal statues should be erected in Byzantium, re- 
presenting the Athenian People receiving a crown 
from each of the rescued cities ; and that a solemn 
deputation should be sent to each of the four public 

' JiutiD, n. 1. 5. Longa obndionif mora exhatutust pecunia etnmmereimm de 
plratiea mutuatus, Bbhnecke (u.8.) connects tbis wltb the expedition under 
Leodamas: Quum itaque mare infestum esuet, ab Atheniensibus viginti armata 
naves duee Leodamante in HelleMpontttm mitsa «Niif, &C. But is it credible 
that Philip, when so exhausted by the siege of Byxantium, should have undertaken 
that of Selymbria ? 

" Flathe (i. p. 226.) surely places this event in a false light, when he says that 
Philip withdrew his forces, to show the two cities that he did not aim at an im- 
mediate possession of them. The decree in Demosth. de Cor. § 112. expresses that 
his otd^ct was their destruction. 

' It Is not quite clear how this fact, which is proved by the decree of the 
Chersonesians (Dera. u. s. ), is, to be reconciled with Justin's assertion (ix. I. , that 
Philip marched fhmi Byxantium into the Chersonesus, and took many cities 
there. 
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mes of Greece, to proclaim the benefits they had chap. 
eived, and the honours with which they had re- . ^^^' 
ited them. A golden crown of the value of sixty 
ents, and an altar consecrated to Gratitude and the 
henian People, were decreed by the colonists of 
itus, Elaeus, Madytus, and Alopeconnesus. 
The merit of this success was due in a great degree Reguuuon 
the activity and eloquence of Demosthenes : and in ^IiSch^ 
3 autumn of the same year (October, 340) he ren- 
red. a perhaps not less important, though not 
iially brilliant, service to the commonwealth, by a 
;islative enactment, which, while it corrected a mis- 
ievous abuse, enabled the state to avail itself of re- 
arces, which previously had been unemployed for 
blic purposes. Down to this time a regulation 
d subsisted, which affords a remarkable instance 
w, even under the most purely democratical insti- 
tions, the grossest injustice may be authorised by 
e laws in favour of the wealthy. The citizens who 
ire liable to the charges of the trierarchy were dis- 
ibuted into classes, each of sixteen members, with- 
t any respect to difference of fortune. By the ex- 
ing law these sixteen were made to contribute 
ually to the expense of one galley. Demosthenes 
d attempted at an earlier period to remedy this 
use, which was of course cherished by many power- 
I patrons. We do not know whether his proposal 
is rejected, or whether means were found to evade 
e execution of it. The evil seems at least to have 
en as crying as ever, when the renewal of hostilities 
the occasion of the siege of Byzantium probably 
it an additional force to his arguments, which en- 
led him to carry his plan. Its object was to dis- 
bute the whole burden of the trierarchy with refer- 
ee not to persons, but to property : so that the part 
lich fell on each contributor should be in exact pro- 
rtion to his means. Demosthenes himself spoke 
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CHAP, with exultation of the success of his measure ^ ; and 
the charges by which his adversaries endeavoured 
to detract from his merit are hardly intelligible, and 
are the less deserving of notice, as they do not seem 
to impeach the equity and utility of the reform.* 

' De Cor. p. 262. vd^ra yiip rbr w6k€MMf rmv kroardkmf yeffo/Unuf ntri t^t 
p6fior r^r ^/u^r: no complaint was made by a single trierarrh, nor was any one of 
them put under arrest, nor a single galley either lost or left behind, because not 
ready to sail ; cases which, under the old law, were of firequent occurrence. I quite 
agree with Boeckh (St d. A. it. U. p. 117.) against Corsini (F. A. i. p. 852.), 
whose opinion is adopted by Bbhnecke (p. 479.), that the words wdm tW w^X^mv 
do not prove that the trierarchical law preceded the beginning of the war. On 
the other hand, I do not admit, what Boeckh appears to intimate, that because 
Demosthenes speaks of this law as subsequent to the measures by which he 
effected the deliyerance of the Chersonesus and Bynntium ({ 1 16. wh Xsj^^rfryor 
Koi Bv^irrtov irwrai ; § 127. & ro^rwr i^rjt JvoXrrcvdftiir), it fbllowa thatt the siege 
of Bysantium had been raised before the law was passed. 

' ^schines in Ctes. § 223. Unless indeed this passage — at the expression 
yofio$rHi<ras irt^ r&y rpuacoatoov ywif inclines me strongly to suqpecti— alludes to 
the proposal contained in the oration De Symmoriis, Dinarchus, In Dem. { 43., 
charges Demosthenes with having repeatedly procured hla own law to ba alteied, 
so as to suit the interest of those who bribed him. 
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M THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN PHILIP 
AND THE ATHENIANS TO HIS DEATH. 

&|/# exped^on to Seythia. — Proceedings of the Amphietyonic 
hwtneil, — War with Amphiua, — Philip General of the Amphic' 
fans. — T%eban Politics. — Philip seizes Elatea. — Measures 
f Demosthenes, — Treaty between Athens and Thebes. — Nego- 
oHasu at Thebes and at Athens. — Battle of Charonea. — 
^reparations at Athens. — Conditions of Peace, — Congress at 
Jdrinth, — PhiUp^s Expedition in Peloponnesus. — Philip's 
farriage with Cleopatra, — His domestic Troubles. — Pixo- 
arms, — Festival at jEga. — Philip murdered — Suspicions 
gainst Olympias and Alexander. — Philip's Character. 

jrBEEK, who had been watching the course of Philip's chap. 
»vements must have been surprised to hear, that, . ^^^^' 
er having raised the sieges of Byzantium and Perin- phiiip's «. 
18, on which he had spent so much time and money, g^^^ ^ 
lot many lives ; after having been driven out of the 
ersonesus; and when his own territories were 
Tering from the enemy's inroads ; instead of making 
Y attempt to retaliate on the Athenians, as he had 
isted it was always in his power to do, his next en- 
prise was an expedition against the Scythians. The 
stives assigned for this expedition by Justin^ seem 
no means urgent. Atheas, king of the Scj^hians, 
3ssed, as it is generally supposed, by the Greek colo- 
its of Istria^, on the Euxine, had sought aid, through 

IX. 2. DroyBen (p. 45.) invites attention to a letter of Atheas to the Byzan- 
I, preserved by Clemens Al. (Strom, v. 6. ) as throwing important light on our 
Dry. In it the Scythian king warns the Byxantians not to iivjure his revenues, 
his mares should drink their water (/i^ /SAciirrerc irpoo-^ovf iitds^ Xva fiii ifial 
M ipUrtpw Vimp irfaMTi). It certainly shows that Atheas might be inclined to 
e common cause against them with Philip. 

Justin, u. s. Cum btUo Ittrianomm prtmeretur. These Utriani are referred 
Jl the commentators to the city of Istria, or Istros, a Milesian colony {quondam 
Uisshma eititat, Amm. Marcell. zxii. 8. 43. But it ii strange to find a 
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CHAP, the mediation of the Greeks of Apollonia, from Philip, 
*«.«,«I-/ and a body of troops had been sent to support him. 
That the Scythian promised, in return for his help, 
to adopt him as heir to hb throne, sounds hardly 
credible. The danger however which threatened 
the Scythians had ceased before their allies arrived ; 
and Atheas sent them back with an insulting mes- 
sage, by which he disclaimed all connection with 
Philip. Philip, it is said, then demanded a subsidy to 
enable him to carry on the siege of Byzantium, by 
way of compensation for the expenses of the recent 
expedition ; but this was likewise scoffingly refused. 
He was now bent on revenge, raised the siege of By- 
zantium, and sent an embassy to Atheas, with a re- 
quest that he might be allowed to erect a statue of 
Hercules at the mouth of the Danube, which he had 
vowed during the siege. The sagacious barbarian 
replied, that if the statue was brought to him he would 
set it up, and would engage to protect it; but he 
would not let an army cross his border : and if PhiUp 
should come and erect it by force, he should find on 
his return that the brass had been melted down to 
point the Scythian arrows. On this challenge Philip 
led his army across the Danube, defeated the Scythi- 
ans by stratagem, and carried away an immense 
booty of flocks, herds, brood-mares, and male and 
female captives. 

The plain between the Danube and the Balkan 
was at this period occupied by the Triballians, who 
had been not long before forced out of their ancient 
seats in the interior by the irruption of the Celts ^, 
and were themselves at war with Atheas.* Seeing 

Greek city of this age governed by a king, as the Istriani are in Justin's nar- 
ratives, and invading the Scythians. I cannot help suspecting that they have 
taken the place of the Trilialliaus. 

» Niebuhr, Kl. Schrift p. 375. 

* Frontin. ii. 4. 20. This appears to me to coufinn the coi\{ecture oo which I 
have ventured in a preceding note. The Triballians would then have been aware 
that Philip's first expedition had been directed aflmlntt themselves. 
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ihat Philip's march was encumbered by the spoil, chap. 
hey demanded a share as the price of his passage • 
;hrough their country. This he refused, and a battle 
msued, in which he was so severely wounded, that a 
"eport spread through the field of his death ; and the 
^nstemation thus caused in his army, enabled the 
memy to carry off all the booty. 

The motive to which Justin attributes this cam- 
)aign, may probably enough have had some weight 
vith Philip. It is, that the expense of the siege had 
Irained his coffers, and that he sought to replenish 
iiem, partly by piracy, and partly by the plunder of 
:he Scythians. What Justin tenns piracy, may have 
3een open and legitimate warfare against the ma- 
ritime states, particularly the islands, which had 
sided with Byzantium. It is said to have recruited 
his finances with the sale of 170 prizes. But there 
is reason to believe that this was at least not the 
only or the chief motive of his Scythian expedition. 
Events which took place in Greece while he was thus 
engaged, raise a very strong suspicion that his prin- 
cipal object was to divert the attention of the Greeks 
for a while from himself, and to lull them into se- 
curity as to his designs. 

We have no direct evidence either as to the dura- Proccedingt 
tion of the siege of Byzantium or the date of the phi^y^" 
Scythian expedition. It is only by an inference from co^nc"- 
the time apparently required for Philip's subsequent 
movements, that we are brought to the conclusion, 
that he had returned to Macedonia either before the 
end of 340, or very early in 339. In the autumn of 
340, JEschines had been sent to represent Athens, as 
a Pylagoras, in the Amphictyonic Council at Delphi. 
Among his colleagues, who were three in number, 
igie bearing the title of Hieromnemon, was that same 
Meidias who has been already mentioned as a violent 
enemy of Demosthenes. The office seems always to 
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CHAP, have been accounted of little importance ; and it was 
' — r^ probably not difficult for any party to fill it with 
their own adherents. Demosthenes, who had himself 
held it some time before, intimates that the election 
of -^schines was eflfected by some such intrigues. 
Diognetus was the Hieromnemon: Thrasycles, the 
third Pylagoras: nothing further is known of their 
political bias, ^schines informs us, that on their 
arrival at Delphi, Meidias and Diognetus were pre- 
vented by illness from attending the council; but 
that he himself had received notice from persons well 
disposed towards Athens, that it was the intention of 
the deputies from Amphissa to charge the Athenians 
with a profane neglect of a religious ceremony, and 
to demand that they should be punished with a fine 
of fifty talents. A new chapel, it seems, had been 
built at Delphi, and before it was finished or conse- 
crated, the Athenians had dedicated there some golden 
shields — perhaps in the place of others which had 
been removed during the Sacred War — with an in- 
scription commemorating their ancient victory over 
the Persians and Thebans.^ J£schines insinuates that 
the Thebans, who were afironted by this inscription, 
had instigated the Locrians of Amphissa to seize this 
pretext for gratifying their revenge. Why they 
should have chosen them as their instruments, in- 
stead of directly exerting their own influence, does 

* Droysen (p. 38.) says that the chai^ge was, that the Athenians had transgressed 
a law, which forbad the erection of a durable trophy over an Amphictyonic 
state ; and refers to Plut Qiuest Rom. 37. and Cic. de Invent n. 23. I doubt 
that either of these passages warrants the supposition, that the law or rather the 
usage {cum feri mot euet Graiig, Cic. oirfik ykp trap* "ZKKnaaf ol wpHroi Alftyor md 
Xa^ow crTfi<rayT§f rpdwcuoy tiioKittowra^t Plut), to which they allude, was appli- 
cable to the case. But at least this does not seem to be the chai^ reported by 
JEschines (§116.), 8ri xP»<f^^ hntllois dy4$ffi€v Tphs rhtf Keutfhp vtinf wpiw i^tp- 
yAaOai. The point of the charge is certainly not quite clear; but it seems to 
have lain In the nplv i^9ipydur$«u, or whatever the word may be which should be 
substituted for iitipydurdou (see Harpocr. i^apdurwreat), though neither Iieiske*8 
<^ijpa<r«cu, nor Taylor's i^apdffcurBau, is quite satisfiujtory. Otherwise those two 
words would be merely irrelevant and superfluous. But ^schines had a good 
reason for citing the inscription which commemorated the victory gained over the 
Medea and Thebans, though thi« «•'• «'»* ♦h* ^i-*. of ♦k* accusation. 
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not appear* But there was, according to JEschines, ^^^f- 
a very strong motive to withhold the Locrians from 
making such an attack on Athens ; since, as he asserts, 
they were themselves conscious that they had incurred 
the penalties of sacrilege, and had even bribed De- 
mosthenes, when he was sent as pylagoras, and some 
of his colleagues, to hush up the matter, and to es- 
pouse their cause at Athens, if they should be 
threatened with a prosecution. 

It seems that after the subjugation of the Phocians, 
the Locrians had taken possession of the land which 
had afforded the pretext for the Sacred War, and con- 
tinued to cultivate it for their own benefit ; relying 
perhaps on the connivance of the states with which 
they had co-operated against the common enemy. K 
they still dreaded the enmity of Athens, it seems 
strange that they should have wantonly provoked it, 
and no less so that they should have thought to screen 
themselves by bribing a few of her Amphictyonic 
deputies. iEschines however himself, according to 
his own statement, had not at first intended to de- 
nounce their impiety, but was only induced to take 
this step by an unexpected provocation. The Hier- 
omnemon, to whose office perhaps it would have more 
properly belonged to vindicate the conduct of the 
Athenians in the business of the shields, sent for him, 
and begged him to imdertake the task. He had him- 
self purposed to do so, and had begun to plead with 
great earnestness when he was interrupted by an 
Amphissian deputy, in rude and intemperate lan- 
guage, telling the assembly that they ought not to 
\ tolerate the name of the Athenians, but to exclude 
them from the holy ground, as laden with the same 
curse as their allies the Phocians. Then, jEschines 
toys, he could no longer contain himself, and it oc- 
corred to him to direct the attention of the audience 
to the sacrilegious cultivation of the devoted plain, 

VOL. VI. G 
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CHAP, studded with rural buildings, and to the state of the 
• harbour of Cirrha, which, though it had been so- 

lemnly doomed to perpetual desolation, was in com- 
plete repair, and frequented by ships ; objects which 
were within view from the place of meeting. He re- 
minded them of the dreadful curses which had been 
pronounced, after the first Sacred War, on all who 
should either do what the Locrians had done, or 
should connive at it. Roused by this appeal, the 
Council became impatient to punish the offenders. 
A decree was immediately passed, directing a solemn 
perambulation of the bounds of the devoted tract^, for 
the purpose of destroying all the labours of that im- 
pious industry; and, in pursuance of this decree, a 
proclamation was made that very day, summoning 
all the Delphians who were of military age, and not 
only the freemen but slaves, to meet the next morn- 
ing at daybreak, with spades and pickaxes: and no- 
tice was given to all the members of the Council, to 
lend their aid in behalf of the god and his land. 

The next day this motley crowd, headed by the 
Amphictyons, marched down to the seaside, demo- 
lished the mole of the harbour, and set fire to the ad- 
jacent houses. But as they returned from this pious 
work, they were met by the Locrians, who had issued 
with their whole force from Amphissa for the protec- 
tion of their property, and narrowly escaped from 
their vengeance by a precipitate flight to Delphi.* The 
day after, Cottyphus the president of the Council — a 
Pharsalian® either by birth or settlement — convoked 

> Dein. de Cor. (p. 277.) vtftfci r^Urair$«u irtpicAtfciv tV X^^P^- '^^ <U*- 
tinction between irtpicA^civ and lircA0c7r in theae matters is sagaciously obaenred 
by Bohnecke (p. 499. n. 2.), and bad escaped Boeckb, C. l i. 809. 

* So .£scbine8 adv. Ctes. § 123., an eye-witness, wbo was not disposed to soltea 
tbe violence of the Locrians. The Amphlctyonic decree in Demosthenes de Cor. 
p. 279. has, rutiu M md rrrpewfunUceuru 

* ^schines, Ctes. § 128. The Amphlctyonic decree, u. s., calls him an Ar- 
cadian — a singular description, even if correct — not to mention that the Arcadians 
had no voice in the Council 
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the Amphictyonic ecclesia, an assembly composed chap. 
nearly of the same persons whose lives had been so 
recently threatened. There, says -^schines — and this 
we can easily believe — many accusations were brought 
against the Amphissians. The conclusion was a 
decree which fixed a day before the regular time of 
the next meeting, when the deputies were to assemble 
at ThermopylflB with proposals, sanctioned by the 
states which sent them, for bringing the Amphis- 
sians to justice. 

Such is the account which iEschines gave of this 
transaction, in a speech delivered several years later 
in his own defence. It seems to have been his wish 
to inspire his hearers with a pious horror for the pro- 
fimeness of the Locrians, and yet to represent his own 
impeachment of them as the sally of the moment, 
when indignation had thrown him off his guard. As 
to the sincerity of his piety, and his patriotic sensi- 
bility, we are unable to judge : but Demosthenes as- 
signs a reason drawn from the absence of the citation 
of the accused party required by the ordinary proce- 
dure in Amphictyonic prosecutions, for rejecting the 
story of the charge which the Locrians meant to bring 
against Athens as a mere fiction.^ It is at least an 
assertion which, like the others, rests jgntirely on the 
authority of iEschiries. Nor was it easy to disprove 
his statement as to the provocation he received from 
the Locrian deputy. All that is certain is, that the 
consequences were such as Philip must have desired 
very much to bring about, and that JEschines had 
previously incurred a strong suspicion of being ready 
to act as his instrument. Nor was it difficult to fore- 



* Droyven (il i.) thinks thia argument fiillacious, because it appears fh>ni the 
cmnple of the Amphissians, that, when the transgression of the law was manifest 
to the tmaet, no citation was needed. But that example only proves, that the 
sUclds mlglit hare been removed, not that a fine might be inflicted for the offence, 
wfthoot a previous citation. The flne Imposed by the Amphictyonic law (C. L 
L 1588. L 18.) OD offenders taken In the fact, is inapplicable here. 
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CHAP, see them : since they were partly predicted by De- 
mosthenes. It may indeed be pleaded in behalf of 
iEschines, that the dispute with the Locrians which 
he had excited, might have been terminated without 
Philip's intervention. But this would only prove 
that, if there was a plot to call in Philip, he was not 
the only agent employed in it. 

iEschines and his colleagues, on their return to 
Athens, laid the decree of the Amphictyons before the 
people. He wishes it to be supposed that the measure, 
and his account of his own proceedings, were received 
with general approbation, and that the only dissentient 
voice was that of Demosthenes. From Demosthenes 
indeed we learn that he immediately exclaimed in the 
assembly: You are bringing war into Attica, udSschi- 
neSj an Amphiciyonic war. The result is only re- 
lated by jEschines, who asserts that Demosthenes got 
a biU to be clandestinely passed by the Five Hundred, 
which he then huddled through the assembly, just as 
it was breaking up, so that it became a decree, before 
any one was aware of its contents : enacting that the 
deputies sent by Athens to the Amphictyonic Council 
should proceed to Thermopyl© and Delphi at the sea- 
sons prescribed by hereditary usage. He adds that 
there was a clause, which forbad them to take any 
part in the deliberations, acts, and proceedings of the 
other deputies who were to assemble at ThermopylaB. 
Though however his statement may prove that an 
important measure might be so carried at Athens, it 
is certain that it might be repealed by a criminal pro- 
secution of its author, which is not said to have been 
instituted on this occasion. 

In obedience to this decree, however obtained, the 
Athenian deputies remained at Athens, while the 
Council held its extraordinary meeting. It was at- 
tended by those of all the other states, except Thebes \ 

> JEacMnn adv. Ctet. § 128. 
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which was neither hastile to Amphissa, nor desirous ^^• 
of a new Sacred War. War was decreed against the 



Amphissians, and Cottyphus was appointed to the J^^^ 
command of an Amphictyonic army, destined to re- 
duce them to obedience. He accordingly marched 
with all the troops he could collect against their city. 
Demosthenes asserts that several of the Amphictyonic 
states kept back their contingents, and that the united 
forces eflFected nothing. But perhaps he may only 
have alluded to the final result.^ The campaign, ac- 
cording to ^schines, was prosperous, but it seems as 
if Cottyphus owed his success more to the intestine 
discord of the Amphissians than to the strength of 
his army. They appear to have offered little resist- 
ance, and submitted to a fine which the Amphictyons 
laid on them, to be paid by instalments. But at the 
same time one party, which was charged with the 
sacrilege, was forced to go into exile, and another, 
called by iEschines the Pious, was restored. Perhaps 
this was merely a feint, made to gain time : for the 
Amphictyonic forces had not long withdrawn before 
the exiles were recalled, the Pious sent into banish- 
ment. The fine remained unpaid. 

During these transactions Philip was stiU engaged b. c. 339. 
in his Scythian expedition ; but he had returned to ^***"p k*- 
Macedonia before the next regular meeting of the Amphic 
Amphictyons, which appears to have been held at ^^^' 
Thermopylae in the spring of 339.^ He was there 

1 De Cor. p. 277. its V ol ijAv oint ^KBo¥. d 8* AO^vtcy oH^r hroiow ; not, as 
Bohoecke interprets bim (p. 505.) : expeditio negligenter gtMta est ; for these words 
co nipri ic the orator's aoootmt of all that happened between the expedition under 
Cottyphus and the meeting in which Philip was appointed to the command. 

' The Amphictyonic meetings are generally supposed to have been held alter- 
nately at Delphi and Thermopylae, but there is no direct evidence to show at 
which place they were held at either season. Boeckh (C. i. i. p. 808.) collects, 
with great probability, from the above-mentioned Amphictyonic law, that the 
autumnal meeting was held at Delphi. In this opinion he is followed by K. F. Her- 
mann, Gr, Staataalt (p. 32.); and Droysen only rt^jects it (p. 41.), because he 
eannot make it square with his chronology. Ueeren (Id. iii. 1. p. 168.) is in- 
cUned to infer from Strabo, ix. p. 429. (A^irrpoY UfAy, iv ^ fror^ •Kwrety TlvXaiaw 
9iteimM irikowp ol 'Afn^ucriioyts), that the meetings were not held by turns at 

g3 
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CHAP, elected general of the Amphictyons, with unlimited 
w-v— ^ powers ^ ; and Cotty phus himself was directed to pro- 
ceed as ambassador to his court, with the announce- 
ment of his election, and a request that lie would march 
to the aid of Apollo and the Amphictyons^ and not permit 
the rights of the god to be invaded by the impious Am- 
phissians.^ That the commission was readily under- 
taken, and the petition willingly granted, may be easily 
supposed. Demosthenes states that Philip forthwith 
collected his forces, and marched into Greece.' And 
though, without other evidence, we could not draw 
any safe conclusion from this language as to the exact 
time at which he began his expedition, some docu- 
ments which have come down to us with the oration 
on the Crown, if we acknowledge them as genuine, 
compel us to admit that statement as strictly correct, 
and to believe that Philip had arrived at Thermopyte 
with his army before the end of March. Unhappily 
these same documents, questionable as their authority 
is, furnish almost every particle of the information we 
possess, with regard to the transactions of the period 
which intervened between his arrival in Greece and 
the occupation of Elatea, which we shall have shortly 
to relate : a period, according to them, of very near 
three months. And this information is in many 
respects extremely perplexing. One of the diffi- 
culties which it raises concerns the diplomatic rela- 
tions which were subsisting between Philip and the 
Athenians at the time of the expedition. 

We have been led to the conclusion, that during 
the siege of Byzantium the Athenians were persuaded 
by Demosthenes to remove the colunm which recorded 

Delphi and Ttaermopylc, but that the deputies first anembled at Thermopylc, to 
sacrifice to Deroeter, and then proceeded to Delphi to tnuuact their business. 

1 abTOK(>dropei, De Cor. p. 279. 

" i^unv &a jSoi^^cn? r^ r« *Aw6XXotri ical rois ^Afx^ucnSoari, iwts fiif wtpitSp iwh 

• De Cor. § 195. ilp4Bri y^ 4k ro&rw 4rr*f^f ««i M*t* toOt* tbSbs 96ttafup 
AoKpciis, T^y *EXdTft€iM KarotXafiSdyti. 
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their treaty with Philip : an act which must have been chap. 
regarded on both sides as a formal declaration of 
war.^ Yet the documents in question represent a 
treaty as still existing between the two powers, after 
Philip had invaded Greece. There is indeed one way 
of reconciling this statement with our supposition. 
Diodorus relates, that, after the sieges of Byzantium 
and Perinthus were raised, Philip made peace with 
the Athenians, and the other Greeks who had opposed 
him in the war. But the reader is by this time 
aware, that such a statement, when confirmed by no 
other testimony, must be regarded as extremely ques* 
tionable. And in fact none of the other writers from 
whom we derive our knowledge of the history of 
these times, takes any notice of this transaction. 
Philochorus^ was apparently ignorant of it. The two 
orations of JEschines and Demosthenes, in which they 
profess to review all the leading occurrences of this 
period, are silent about it, though they must both 
have taken an active part in the deliberations con- 
cerning it, and it would seem that it must have sup- 
plied them with many topics for mutual crimination. 
It can scarely be reconciled with Plutarch's account, 
which we have no other reason to question, of Pho- 
cion's operations after the relief of Byzantium. The 
fact is in itself improbable. It is not likely that, at 
the juncture mentioned by Diodorus, either party 
should have made proposals for peace. The Athenians 
and their allies were probably too much elated with 
their success ; and for this very reason Philip would 

I Flathe*s view of the sul^ect is singular, and I believe solitary. He states 
(i. pu 2S7.) : It is true no formal ruphtre with Macedonia had taken place, for else 
Mkens eoM not have appealed to the still svbsisting treaties : the column, however, 
had been taken down and broken, and occasion given to the king, if he chose, to con- 
sider the peace as no longer subsisting. What forther act was necessary on the 
part of the Athenians to constitute a formal rtqjturs^ so as to deprive them of 
the right of appealing to the treaty as still subsisting, he has not intimated, and 
St is not easy to oonceiTe. 

' Id IHoayi. £p. x. ad Amm. 1 1. 

o4 
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CHAP, have been unwillinff to make the first advances. The 
*— -, — ' orators too are not only silent as to this treaty, but 
their language seems plainly to imply, both that the 
war which followed the peace concluded in 346 had 
begun before Philip's expedition, and that it con- 
tinued without interruption until the battle of Chse- 
ronea.^ Still these allusions may admit of a different 
explanation. The statement of Diodorus, though 
resting on such slight authority, and in itself im- 
probable, cannot be pronounced incredible. The dif- 
ficulty therefore is not such as would warrant us in 
rejecting the disputed documents ; and it is of course 
no difficulty on the supposition that war was not 
formally declared by the removal of the column, 
before the occupation of Elatea. 

But the contents of these state papers raise other 
difficulties still more embarrassing. They represent 
Philip as having remained nearly three months within 
a few days march of the frontier of Attica, without 
taking any decisive step, and the whole of this time 
as consumed in fruitless intrigues and n^otiations. 
The first of them, a decree bearing date the seventh 
of April^, after premising that Philip had forcibly 
occupied some of the neighbouring towns, and was 
treating some with hostile violence', and was pre- 
paring to invade Attica, regardless of the existing 
treaties, and designing to break his oaths and the peace, 
directs that envoys should be sent to remonstrate 
with him, and exhort him to observe the treaty, 

* .£9ch. § 55. rpiror htf iiroXtfiovfitp xpii¥0¥ iiijcp^ r^f imixia% rps 4v Xauprnw^i^ 
Dem. § 1 85. ohK ^y rou vpbs 6fAas roh4fiov r4pas o^ i.wa?i\ityii ^iXinry, k. t. A. 
Bohnecke takes no notice of this passage, which it is certainly not easy to re- 
concile with hb assertion (p. 519. n. 2,), jam ah OL cix. 4., K^rtytM invieem te 
infestaverant, nee tamen apertum helium geeitrani, 

* De Cor. p. 282. 4Xaupit9o\i&vos iicrp ^lyorros, 

* hs fiiy KOTtlX-n^ v6\tis r&y iurrvytiriywy, riy&s 8i TopBtZ The constnictloo 
Is singular, the epithet strange, when applied to towns in northern Locrla, though 
JEschines calls Thebes vSMs Atrrvytlrwy; and above all it is almost equally difficult 
to believe the conduct imputed to Philip, and that he should have been fidaely 
charged with it at the time. 
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)r at least to give the city time for deliberation, and chap. 
include an armistice to last a little more than a 
nonth.^ We are led to suppose that Philip granted 
ins request, and suspended his military operations, 
ind that during this interval of apparent inaction he 
svBs labouring to gain Thebes over to his side. For 
I second decree, dated on the eve of the day on 
prhich the armistice would expire^ premising that 
Philip was attempting to alienate the Thebans from 
A^thens, and was ready to march with his whole army 
to the confines of Attica, in violation of the existing 
treaties, directs that envoys should be sent to him 
with a herald, to request and exhort him to grant 
a truce, so that the people might have time for de- 
liberation, as it was still determined not to resort to 
arms if peace might be preserved on any reasonable 
conditions.* 

That Athens, while Demosthenes took the lead in 
her counsels, should have stooped to this depth of 
humiliation; that she should have thrown herself, 
with an almost childish confession of her weakness, 
on the forbearance of an enemy, whom at the same 
lime she taxes with the grossest perfidy and violence, 
is very difficult to believe.* But at least it can only 
be explained on the supposition that the people was 
cowed by the conviction that it was in imminent 
danger of being overwhelmed by the united forces of 

' fllruvf o^r^ SioX^orroi, icol vofKUC^kt^owrty ainhPt ftdkurra fxlv tV 'p^f 
\fmM ^/UifouiM SionifMiy icai rhs oiw^icas* ci 8i /t^, wphs rh fiov\f6aaaBat 9owai 
Xp^'f^ow "vf v^ci, icol fits ianx^it vocfiiraaBeUf fUjcpt rov OopTijAiwyos fifiy6s, 

' /aif^s MowvxM^ivt typ koX y4^. 

' flIriFCf ii^tAaowri irol vapoJccAc^ovirii' tUnhy voi'fi<raaOcu rhs ij^oxi* (the article 
here md In tbe former decree is hard to account for) twots Vy8«xoMcVws 6 Mjfxos 
0»¥Kf^tnfrcu' md ydp pvp oh Kinpuc* fiorfitof iw oMcvl r&y lurpmv. These last 
words must have been meant in the sense given in the text. But they propiTly 
imply that the people had resolved to go to war, because Philip's terms wei-e 
mre— onahle. 

* This appears to me a stronger oljection to these decrees than those which 
Drojsen has founded on a variety of details, as to which we are perhaps not suffl- 
cimtly informed to pronounce decidedly. Bohnecke treats them as if they pre- 
inited i«o difficulty, either on this or on any other ground. 
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CHAP. Macedon and Thebes. Yet it is clear from the 
- sequel, that Demosthenes at least did not share this 
alarm ; that he did not believe that Thebes would be 
so blind to her own interests, as to lend herself to 
Philip's designs; and that he hoped, as the event 
proved with good reason, that, when it came to the 
point, she would declare herself on the side of Athens. 
It is no less strange that he should have produced 
these records of the public dishonour without a word 
of censure on their authors, or the slightest intimation 
that he had offered any opposition to them. And it 
is perhaps still more surprising, that, during the 
respite obtained by this humiliating deprecation, no 
embassy should have been sent from Athens to en- 
lighten and conciliate the Theban government.^ 

On the other hand Philip's policy, as it is repre- 
sented by these documents, is almost equally hard to 
comprehend. If he consented to the delay besought 
by the Athenians, it was no doubt not for their s^e, 
but because it suited his own interest. And we can 
understand that, so long as he retained the hope of 
being able, by means of his agents or partizans at 
Thebes, to draw the Thebans into an alliance with 
him against Athens, or even to secure their neutrality, 
he might not think it advisable to place himself in a 
threatening attitude, by which they might be alarmed 
and irritated. But it appears from two other papers, 
which purport to have been produced by Demosthenes, 
at the same time and for the same purpose with the 
two already noticed, that, when he received the second 
Athenian embassy, he had exhausted all the resources 
of secret diplomacy, and could no longer hope to bring 
the Theban government to a decision without some 

> p. 283. Droysen (p. 69. ) thinks it impossible that a letter of Philip hlmaelf 
could have been produced among the papers by which he is said to haTO beeo 
emboldened {irapBtls). But the letter contained evidence of the relatioiiB then 
subsisting between Athens and Thebes, which were the ground of rhUlp*s 
confidence. 
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sh military demonstration. The first of these two ^^^p- 
pers is his answer to the second Athenian applica- 
>n for a truce. It is drawn up in a strain of bitter 
Qtempty which however we must admit to have been 
ovoked by the two Athenian decrees. He informs 
e people that he is aware how they have been af- 
rtied toward him from the first, and what pains they 
^re taking to gain over the Thessalians and Thebans, 
d the rest of the Boeotians beside ^ : and that it was 
ly after they had failed in this attempt, that they 
d turned round, and sent envoys, with a herald, to 
mind him of the treaties, and to request an armis- 
le^, though they had suffered no aggression from 
m.^ He was ready however to grant the armistice, 
they would dismiss their evil counsellors with the 
3rited stigma of disfranchisement.'* The second 
per purports to be an answer to a letter which he 
d received from the Thebans, evidently about the 
me time, in which they had assured him of their 
endly sentiments toward him, and of their desire 
maintain peace with him. He tells them that he 
IS the more rejoiced to receive these assurances, 
d the more commended their prudence and good- 
U, because he had heard of the efibrts which the 
^henians had been making to gain them over to a 

r£m ffvovS^y woiturB* wpo<rKttK4<raffOai fiov\6fuyoi BrrrdKovs ica2 Bri€cdovs, frt 
«t BoM^rovY. It to unlikely that Philip should have written thus without some 
idatlon of fkct ; and yet that any public embassy had at thto time been sent 
a Athens either to Thessaly or Thebes, since Philip's arrival in Greece, would 
ncooslstent with the proceedings which followed the occupation of Elatea. It 
OS therefore as if the allusion roust have been pointed at some secret missions 
iriTate and unauthorised agents. But then we should have expected this to 
t been noticed, as in the case of the private instructions supposed to have been 
n to Leodamas during the siege of Selymbria. But that Athens should either 
lldy or privately have negotiated with the Boeotian towns, as powers inde- 
ient of Thebes, is, as Droysen justly observes (p. 77.)> hardly credible/' 
rvr l( imoarpo^Sf iaroirTtiXayTtt rphs ifjJi rp4<rifit ical ttfipvica, <rw^iao¥ 
mtft6rr9 mil liis AroxcU atrturS* ; again the* article before ij^oxds, while it Is 
tted before ew^tiinhf, so as to suggest the meaning, that the embassy was sent 
lake overtures for a treaty. 
mvr^ Mkv ^* ^iAp hvkKihaimXiiiUpou 

$ant§p ro^f oOk 6p$As trvfifiovktioyras 6u!y 9€Lpaw4fja^airr9S rr^s wpocriKOv<rtis 
ios A{u(aip't. 
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CHAP, league against him, and had feared that they were on 

^_^^J^ the point of yielding to these persuasions^ : and he 

admonishes them that they would best consult their 

own interest, if they persevered in the same peaceful 

and friendly policy. 

His answer to the Athenians manifestly pledged 
him to nothing : and if he was not perfectly satisfied 
with the result of his correspondence with Thebes, 
it seems clear at least that he could not hope to gain 
any farther advantage there by prolonged delay and 
military inaction. And accordingly Demosthenes 
represents the decisive blow as struck immediately 
afterward. Yet according to other evidence, which 
must stand or fall with the documents we have been 
just considering, Philip appears to have remained in 
the same position without any movement, military or 
political, five or six weeks longer.* The observation 
of Demosthenes on the documents which he pro- 
duced — whether they were the same with those which 
have been just described, or these have been substi- 
tuted for them — is at least an authentic statement 
of the view which the orator took of Philip's policy. 
Philip^ he says, having^ by means of his partizans^ 
brought the two cities into such a state of feeling toward 
one another^ and being encouraged by these decrees and 
answers^ came with his army and took possession of 
Elatea^ in the assurance that^ whatever might happen^ 
there would never more be harmony between us and the 
Thebans.^ And we have no reason to doubt that this 
was a correct view of the case. Philip was aware 
that the occupation of Elatea would be regarded, both 
at Thebes and at Athens, as a decisive intimation of 

' The decree purporting to have been moved by Demoethenes Immediatelj aftrr 
the occupation <^ Elatea, ^tpo<f>opt&i^t (fierp iro) 8^irek 

■ p. 284. OUrm BiaBfls 6 *l\nrwos rcfs t6Kus vphs AxX^Aof 8ul ro^nvr, «a2 
roirois iwapBtls roi$ ^pii^anaurt Ktd roif kwoKpht^ir, IJKty Mx^ ^^ tnhfafup mil rii» 
'EA^rcioi' K«ri?iait¥, its oW &y cf t< ydtwro fri avfivyfvc6vT»y iuu» ical fw 
^€aU»y, 
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is real design^s. But he trusted that the lealousy chap. 
nd ill-will which had hitherto prevailed between the - 
wo cities, and which he had not failed to foster as 
luch as he could, would prevent Thebes from inter- 
osing in defence of her neighbour ; and he might 
ven hope that his new position would add so much 
reight to the arguments of his friends in the Theban 
ouncils, that he might be joined by a Theban force 
yr the invasion of Attica. 

But in these calculations he seems to have over- 
x>ked an important fact, though it had apparently 
ot escaped the observation of Demosthenes. 

Since the Phocian war a great change had taken Theiwi 
•lace in the sentiments with which he was regarded ^ 
t Thebes. He had indeed been a useful ally : but 
e was something more ; he was a powerful protector. 
?hey had received an obligation, which humbled 
hem, and therefore inspired the^n rather with jea- 
Dusy than with gratitude. They could not but feel 
hat they had sunk, and that he had risen into their 
»lace. Out of Boeotia they were powerless; within 
t, they owed their sovereignty to his favour. In 
uch a mood men easily take offence, and are deeply 
rounded by slight provocations. The Thebans had 
xpected that N icsea would have been ceded to them : 
^hilip, as we have seen, had annexed it to Thessaly. 
?hey had a claim to Echinus, a town on the Malian 
;ulf, or, as Demosthenes intimates, were actually in 
possession of it: Philip took it away from them.^ 
?hese injuries might not have been so grievous to 
hem, if they had not been inflicted by the hand of 
heir benefactor. But, independently of these, they 
srere not at all disposed to contribute to his further 
ggrandisement. Their old grudge against Athens, 
hough still rankling, began to appear trifling in 

* PhlUpp.ii.§44. 
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xi.vV ^^"^P^^^*»^^" ^th these grounds of alarm and Tesent- 
niont- They had already given some intimation of 
tlie iK^lioy which they meant to pursue, when they 
kept jUoof tn>m the extraordinary meeting held on 
the atRiir of Amphiss^i. They had no wish to pro- 
voke liis n^sontmeni, but they were not prepared to 
IxwMno lu:5i instruments fOr the subjugation of Greece, 
nor to ninain passive spectators of an enterprise 
dir\\t^\l to that object- Even the Thessalians, as 
Ponu^sthonos assons^ and probably knew, shared 
tlioso sontimonts- 

itUptriM* Elatca was the chief town in the east of Phocis, as 
IX^lphi in the west, and so situate as to command 
tlio doilies which are the principal entrance to Phocis 
and Ra>otia from the north.- And Philip, when he 
took pi^ssossion of it, immediately began to strengthen 
its fortifications. The impression produced by this 
movement, Knh at Athens and at Thebes, was very 
dilforent from that which he appears to have ex- 
pected. A lively picturo has been left by Demosthenes 
of the manner in which the news was received at 
Athens, where it probably arrived the next evening. 
The prytanes, to whom it was first brought, were at 
table in their council-hall. They instantly rose, and 
gave orders betokening a crisis of extraonlinary and 
imminent danger. The market-place was forthwith 
cleared of the hucksters who exposed their wares 
there, and the officers even set fire to their wicker 
stalls. The generals were summoned, the trumpeter 
was ordered to be in attendance : but he was hardly 
needed to sound an alarm through the city.* The 
precise nature of the danger was probably understood 
by few : the general opinion was perhaps that Philip 
was in full mareh for Attica. All waited impatiently 
for the morning. At day-break the Five Hundred 

■ De Cor. § 187. foIL ' Stnbo, iz. p^ 41& 

• At Diodorus (zti. 84.) sayt was done all night long. 
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re assembled, while the people flocked to the Pnyx ; chap. 
i the seats were already filled by a curious and t , • 
xious multitude, before the Council had gone 
rough the preliminary forms required to introduce 
e business. At length the Council entered: the 
arer of the news was produced, and made to repeat 
3 story: then followed the herald's invitation: 
bo will speak ? An unusually long pause ensued : 
e herald reiterated his question ; but no one came 
rward out of the crowd of orators and official 
rsons present, until at last Demosthenes mounted 
e bema. 

He himself has preserved some fragments of the Meararei 
eech which he made on this occasion, or rather an sthenea. 
itline of its contents. His first object was to calm 
le people's worst fears, which arose from the suspicion, 
lat Philip was acting in concert with the Thebans. 
e pointed out that, if such a concert had existed, the 
izure of Elatea would have been unnecessary ; he 
ould already have been on the borders of Attica, 
here was however a faction at Thebes subservient to 
is interests, and the object with which he had taken 
p his threatening position, ims to animate his parti- 
ins, and to strike terror into those whom he could 
at corrupt or deceive. The course then which it 
scame Athens to pursue was clear : all feelings of 
valry and ill-wiU towards Thebes, must be laid aside : 
ley must consult as if less for their own safety than 
)r hers, which was in more unmediate danger. And 
rst of all they must make a display of strength, 
hich would encourage the friends of liberty at 
hebes, as much as its enemies were elated by the 
eighbourhood of the Macedonian camp. He pro- 
Dsed that their whole force, infantry and cavalry, 
lould inarch out as far as Eleusis, and that ten am- 
assadors should be appointed to go to Thebes, who 
kould likewise have a voice in the council of the 
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CHAP, ffenerals with respect to the movements of the army. 
-_ ^ ' And the language of the ambassadors, when they 
came to Thebes, should be that of men who were not 
asking a favour, but offering a benefit 

The. decree, which has been preserved as that in 
which he embodied his proposal, is so different in 
its character from the ordinary state-papers of this 
and indeed of every age, as to raise great doubt of its 
genuineness.^ If it is not a rhetorical exercise, it shows 
that Demosthenes deemed it advisable to excite the 
enthusiasm and to flatter the pride of the Athenians, 
by reminding them of the generous protection which 
their ancestors had granted to the Heracleids and to 
(Edipus. 

The proposal of the embassy at least was unani- 
mously adopted^ ; and the orator himself was elected 
one of the envoys. We hear of two other decrees 
which he appears to have carried either at this time 
or a little earlier, when it was known that Philip was 
on the point of invading Greece. The works which 
were going on about the docks and the arsenal were 
suspended, that the money employed on them might 
be devoted to purposes of more pressing importance : 
and this measure introduced that which Demostheneg 
had so long had at heart: the surplus which had 
hitherto been swallowed up by the theoric fund was 
now at last appropriated to the maintenance of the 
troops.® 
Trenty The cuvoys no doubt repaired to Thebes without 

AtS^n^Mid delay : but they found an adverse embassy already 



Tbeben 



1 Jt8 tone presents a suspicious contrast to the sobriety of the speech reportec 
by Demosthenes himselt It is also singular that in this report not a wonl shouk 
be said of any naval preparations, though the decree directs that a fleet of 20( 
ships should be manned, and should sail into the Bfalian Onlf (irrhs OvAAr) 
a measure, the urgency of ivhich is for from evident, particulariy when w< 
consider that the works at the docks and the arsenal were suspended oi 
account of the war. Philochorus, u. s. How it is that only five envoys ar 
named in the decree, may perhaps more easily admit of copjectural explanation. 

' De Cor. § 230. cvytmu^wdyrofv vdinwy irol oMci^s ctir^os Mmoy oMIr. 

' Philochorus in Dionys. Ep. i. ad Amm. 11. 
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there, composed of Macedonian and Thessalian mini- chap. 

sters^, with those of some other states, probably the ^^^^' 

little tribes north of Phocis, which had displayed so 

much zeal in the last Sacred War, and still regarded 

Philip as the champion of religion.^ They demanded 

either the co-operation of the Thebans against Athens, 

or at least a free passage through Boeotia. It was a 

difficult question ; and the friends of Athens had to 

defend a bold step, when they proposed to defy a king 

who was within one or two days' march of the city, 

with an army of nearly 30,000 men. We may well 

believe that opinions were so nearly balanced in the 

Theban assembly, that the eloquence of Demosthenes 

may have contributed not a little to turn the scale. 

But perhaps the intelligence which he brought of the 

vigorous preparations which Athens was making may 

have weighed still more on the same side. The terms 

also of the alliance proposed were very favourable and 

honourable to Thebes. JEschines — who has probably 

not reported them quite correctly — makes them a 

topic of reproach to his adversary.^ But perhaps 

nothing more was conceded than was imperatively 

required : and certainly it was no time for haggling, 

either about the expenses of the war, or about claims 

of precedence. JEschines asserts that the Thebans 

were allowed by the treaty to share the command of 

the naval force, though Athens was to bear all the 

charges ; and that the army was placed entirely at 

their disposal : evidently a gross exaggeration, which 

however shows that Thebes was to pay her own 

troops. A more important article was one which 

guaranteed the sovereignty of the Boeotian towns to 

the Thebans, and pledged the aid of Athens to reduce 

any that might revolt from them to obedience. 

* Tbc Macedonians, Atnyntas and Clearchus ; the Thessallans, Daoobus and 
Thnajdcna. PlutDem. 18. from Manyas. 
' FhUoch. aiK Dion. a. a. ' Ctes. § 142. foIL 

VOL. VI. n 
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CHAP. Philip was alarmed by the issue of these negotia- 
tions, and, in the hope of dissolving the newly formed 



^80"- league, made overtures of peace both at Thebes and 
Thebes and at Athens. His party at Thebes, though it had been 
mt Athem. fQ^ced to give Way, was still powerful, and might be 
strengthened as long as an avenue was kept open for 
bribes or persuasions. Some of the Boeotarchs leaned 
to his side, or at least began to waver as to the expe- 
diency of proceeding to extremities. The Athenian 
troops sent to Thebes were directed by the Theban 
government to return home.^ At Athens, Philip's 
proposals were strongly seconded by Phocion, who 
had recently arrived with the squadron under his 
command^ ; and all the energy and influence of De- 
mosthenes were required to induce the people to re- 
ject them. He urged the policy of removing the 
theatre of war as far as possible from Attica. Phocion 
observed, that the question was, not where they 
should fight, but how they should conquer. The 
event justified his fears, but did not prove that the 
hopes of Demosthenes were ill-founded, ^schines 
describes his adversary as protesting against peace, 
even before it had been proposed, with outrageous 
violence^: and though he denies with scorn that the 
eloquence of Demosthenes had any share in bringing 
about the alliance with Thebes, would have it believed 
that his clamour deterred the Theban government 
from listening to Philip's overtures. When this at- 
tempt had failed, Philip did not think it advisable 
immediately to advance into Boeotia, but resolved first 
to strengthen himself with such reinforcements as he 
could draw from Peloponnesus. He sent a summons 
to his Peloponnesian allies, in which he represented 

» -^Esch. Cte«. p. 76. 

" Plut Phoc. 16. &s Har4w\w<rtv iewh r&v vfyrwif. This drcuniftance agrees 
▼cry well with the supposition that these propoMls preceded the summons sent to 
the Peloponnesian allies to meet in Boedromlon. 

* Threatening to drag any one who should speak in favour of peftce with PhiUp, 
to prison, by the haij*. 
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use of reliffion as the only one that had moved chap. 

UliVL 

take the field, and called upon them to as- \ , > 
2 their forces in Phocis with provisions for forty 
n the course of October.^ His application seems 
e been but coldly received, and few Peloponne- 
uxiliaries joined his army. On the other hand, 
s and Thebes did not fail to send their ministers 
Moponnesus and elsewhere, to counteract his 
!, and to obtain succours for themselves. They 
r to have been rather more successful, since 
ar of a body of Corinthian troops among their 
^; and Demosthenes boasts that Euboea, Achaia, 
:h, Thebes, Megara, Leucas, and Corcyra to- 
• furnished a mercenary force of 15,000 foot and 
horse, besides the civic contingents, and pecu- 
contributions.* 

' information as to the events of the ensuing 
lign is very scanty, and merely fragmentary . We 
bat Philip moved westward as far as Cytinium 
-is, which he occupied in like manner as Elatea.* 
is then within a day's march of Amphissa, the 
ible mark of his expedition. Yet it appears to 
)een long before he proceeded farther in that 
ion. He may have been prevented, or have 
umished with a welcome pretext for delay, by 
lovements of the Theban- Attic army, which 
to have advanced into the upper vale of the 
3US. The cloud of mutual distrust which had 
•aised between the two cities by the Macedonian 
lacy, had now wholly passed away, and had 
ucceeded by a degree of confidence and cordi- 



iyf<rr&ros fjL7}vhs A^v &s iifit7s Syofitv &s 8i *A0ij¥a7ot Borfipofuwwos, 

}. 280. Mr. Clinton Is compelled by his arrangement of the events to 

rsini*s violent substitution of *EKa<pin€oXmvos for Borfipofu^os. 

x>(ix. p. 414.) speaks of them as if they were the only Peloponnesian 

s. Philip, he says, at Ctueronea defeated 'A^ijvalovr re Ktd Bouniovs 

eiovs, 

:or. § 296. 

Krborus ap. Dion. a. s. ^lAimrov 8i KoraiXaSSyTos 'EAifrciar Kol Kvriytor. 

B 2 
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CHAP, ality without example in their previous history. The 
. ^^J^' . Athenian troops had been received within the walls 
of Thebes, and quartered in the houses ; and here, as 
at Byzantium, they showed themselves worthy of this 
confidence by their orderly behaviour.^ The fruits 
of this brotherly feeling became visible when they took 
the field. Philip was worsted by the allied forces in 
two engagements, one of which appears to have taken 
place in the autumn of 339, and the other in the 
following winter.* Though it is probable that he 
suffered no great loss in either, the result was to 
check his progress, to lower the reputation of his 
arms, and to inspire the allies with unbounded hope 
and self-confidence. The victories were celebrated at 
Athens with sacrifices and processions, and the people 
received applause and congratulation from other 
cities.' Demosthenes, as the chief author of this 
brilliant success, was honoured with a crown by two 
decrees on the motion of Demomeles and of Hype- 
rides : and though the decree of Hyperides was im- 
peached, the accuser Diondas did not obtain one vote 
in five,* The allies felt themselves strong enough to 
set about restoring several of the Phocian cities, and 
gathering the scattered population within their walls.^ 
Ambrysus in particular, though far removed from 
the scene of the recent military operations, was for- 
tified with a double wall of uncommon strength,^ 

' D«mo6tta. de Cor. p. 300. 

■ Deniosth. u. s. rif irpc^of tiix^> ''^^ ''* ^'^ ''•«' iwremoO, iccX tV X^'t^P"^'^' 
' Demostb. u. s. ^* off wapit fikv t£v &XAc#y f/ur iyiyrorro frairoi, irapit 9* 
iuSw Btftritu Kol irofiiral rots $to7s, 

* Derootth. u. t. p. 302. In Vit x. Or. The name of Arlstonicui Is interposed 
tween thoee of Demoraeles and Hyperides (p. 363.), lorc^co'i^, wp6rtp<Hf fA^v 

ivh ArifiOfuKovs, *Apurrow*lKov, Tmpfidou xpv<rfP art^tiii^. 

* Paus. z. 3. 3. Ar& XP^^0¥ fidi^iot rois ^wKtwriv ed ir^cir hf^KtirBfiavp mi 4t 

iur$4v€id re ^ i^ Vx^^ "^^ ^ '>'^*' X/^MTwy 4v rtp rirrt %v^€uv *k9y(Ptuoi 1A Kei. 
Oiftfcuot <r^s ^ay ol Kordyomtf^ irp\y ^ rh iv Xoipwvcff ov/t^nu wrcutrfia 'EXAi}<rt. 
' Paus. X. 36. 3. Briieuot 4s rhy MeuctHiywy Kcd ^lA/nrov KaBirrdfifPoi w6\9fwr 
rcpiMoAoy rf *Aftipva^ SitAoCt rtixos- . . . iraracrircv^ 9k wvpywf 1^ htixj^twf 1^ tX 
Ti dAAo ^r fivpdwtiaof rtlxovSt vaptercu rd wdma er^icuf Sr* rtixi^ovau^ M puip^ r^ 
a^r£«o ifiOytcrOoL The fortifications of Ambrysus are classed by Pausanias (it. 
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We can easily believe that Demosthenes does not chap. 
much exaggerate, when he describes Philip as con- 
founded by these reverses, and as betraying his un- 
easiness by the language in which he renewed his 
application for aid to his Peloponnesian allies.^ It 
must have seemed doubtful whether he should be 
able even to accomplish his nominal object, and to 
execute his Amphictyonic commission. Toward this 
however his thoughts were at last seriously bent; 
and in the spring of 338 he prepared to invade the 
territory of Amphissa. The Amphissians sought as- 
sistance from Athens, and Demosthenes exerted his 
influence in their behalf. iEschines charges him with 
having from corrupt motives deprived Athens of 10,000 
mercenaries whom she afterwards needed for her own 
defence, to place them at the disposal of Amphissa.^ 
It does not however appear that at the time they 
could have been more advantageously employed. 
They were placed under the command of Chares; 
and another smaller body of mercenary auxiliaries 
was commanded by the Theban general Proxenus.^ 
We learn from Polyaenus*, that the two generals 
occupied a defile leading to Amphissa in an impreg- 
nable position. But Philip contrived that a despatch 
should fall into their hands, directed to Antipater in 
Macedonia, in which the king expressed his intention 
of postponing his enterprise against Amphissa, and 

31. 5.) with those of ByzaDtium, Rhodes, and Messene, as the strongest of Greek 
cities. Bohnecke (p. 533. n. 2.) has justly drawn attention to these passages of 
Pausanias as strongly coniinning his calculation of the time which must have 
intenrened between the occupation of Elatea and the battle of Chsronea. 

' De Cor. § 277. otas rirr* li^Ui ^vks 6 ^Uiwos «rcd ^y otais liv rapaxM inl 
roirois, ix rw iwurro^Sw r&p ixfli^v fuiB^<rtiF$t ip tls n€\ow6vyii<ro¥ iwtfiwtK 

• Ctea. § 146. 
' Droysen (Urk. p. 50.) observes that the Proxenus who commanded the mer- 

omarica was an AUienian, though described by Polyaenus as a Theban ; and 
be Ttten to Dinarch. c. Demosth. (§ 75.) as if in proof of his assertion. But 
Dinarchus there distinctly classes Proxenus with the two other Theban traitors, 
Timolaiu and Theageues. 

* nr. 2. 8. The position of the defile is not ascertained. But I do not under. 
stand why Bohnecke considers the passes to the north of the city as out of the 
question (p. 538. note). 

u3 
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CHAP, of marching to quell an insurrection in Thrace, The 
^ > credulous commanders, who did not remember that 
he had practised an exactly similar stratagem at 
Byzantium^, abandoned their position, and soon after 
learnt that he had passed the defiles. It seems that 
he met them as they were returning, perhaps in dis- 
orderly haste, to recover their lost vantage ground, 
that he gained a complete victory, and made himself 
master of Amphissa. The city, under the decree of 
the Amphictyons, was razed to the ground, all the 
abettors of the sacrilege were punished with exile, 
and the Crissasan plain was restored to the owner- 
ship of Apollo, and to the sanctity of perpetual de- 
solation. 

Philip had thus accomplished the professed end of 
his expedition, and in a manner which must have 
revived his hopes of compassing that to which this 
was subordinate. But before he attempted to pene- 
trate into BoDotia, he appears to have sent for a re- 
inforcement from Macedonia, which was probably 
brought by Antipater and his son Alexander,^ The 
pass of Parapotamia, between the roots of Parnassus 
and Mount Hedylium, through which the Cephisus 
flowed out of Phocis into Boeotia, leaving a narrow 
passage on each side^, was held by a body of Boeotian 
troops. But they were unable, it is said, to endure 
the sight of the ravages committed by the Macedonian 
army in the adjacent region*, and having been drawn 
from their position, enabled Philip to advance without 

* Frontin, i. 4. IS. That the scene should hare been truisferred to the Bos- 
porus, seems hardly less strange than that the stratagem should hare been tried 
and have succeeded twice. Tet Bohnecke (p. 481. 637.) appears to take no 
offence at the repetition. J 

* The stratagem Just reUted implies that Antipater, at least, was then in 
Macedonia. 

* Strabo (ix. p. 424.) fbom Theopompus; thus elucidating and corroborating 
the account of Polysnus. 

. « FOlysn. IV. 2. 14. o^x* (nronhforrts 6pw rds ir6\us tropdovfidpos, Tet if 
Philip was marching down the upper vale of the Cephisus, these ravages must have 
been committed in Phocis ; not, as Polysenus evidently means, in Boeotia. 
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resistance into the plain of Chaeronea, After this, a chap. 
general engagement became morally inevitable. It . 

was not to be expected that the Thebans should look 
passively on, while their territory was laid waste, and 
the Boeotian towns were restored to independence. 
Athens must have feared to be left to maintain the 
contest single-handed. If the question was debated, 
as there is some ground to believe, in the Athenian 
assembly, Demosthenes would not find it difficult to 
convince the people, that the decisive struggle was 
unavoidable, and that it could never be risked with a 
fairer prospect of success. It is less easy to explain 
how it was delayed so as not to take place before 
August 338. But Philip himself is said to have 
shrank from the crisis, and to have been finally de- 
termined by the ardour and impatience of his son. ^ 
At Athens there were many forebodings of disaster, 
and attempts were made to arrest the march of the 
army by superstitious scruples. A fatal accident 
had occurred during the mysteries which had been 
recently celebrated. It was proposed to consult the 
Delphic oracle on so sinister an omen. Demosthenes 
resisted the motion with an expression which disgusts 
£schines by its homeliness, but which seems to have 

' DIo ChiTS. i» !». 73. rqr hf Xaupctvtl^ f^X"!* ^' ''^ puois ^cutIk alrrhv aXrtov 
ytnffdait rov -rarpihs liafovwroi r6v kMwok Mr. Clinton (F. H. ii. p. 354. n. f. 
«L SL) Justly calls to mind tk§ uarrow UmiU of the field of action. There can 
be no doubt that fifty days afford ample time for all the military operations of 
Phflip*s campaign, so far as they are known to us. But, on the other hand, we 
eu vvry easily conceive the crisis to have been retarded by political Intrigues and 
oq^otiationa, by the nearly even balance of the antagonist forces, and by the hesi- 
tttioo of both parties to bring the contest to a decisive issue. The supposition 
that no more than fifty days elapsed between the occupation of Elatea and the 
bsttle of Cbcrooea, is at variance with many indications, which show, at least, 
that a winter must have intervened between the two events. It requires, as we 
have seen, a violent change of the reading BoTjSpofuwyo; in Philip's letter to the 
Mopofuieiians. It deprives the epithet x'<M<P<*^> applied to the second battle, 
of \u natural meaning. It is inconsistent with the proclamation of the crowns 
decreed to Demosthenes at the Dionysia of the following spring, and with the 
firtiftcatSon and repeopling of the Phocian towns. I have therefore no doubt on 
tUs bead. And this conclusion is quite independent of any opinion that may be 
to the genuineness of the documents which, as I have endeavoured to 
so many grounds for grave suspicion. 

n4 
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CHAP, conveyed a very notorious fact: the priestess philip- 
. pises. Unquestionably the oracle was in Philip's 

power. The sacrifices, too, preceding the march 
were pronounced unpropitious. Demosthenes is said 
to have cited Homer's verse, and the examples of 
Pericles and Epaminondas, and to have urged the 
departure of the troops. ^ He himself served on foot, 
Batue of j^ the Hinks. The two armies met in the plain of 
Chseronea : a temple of Hercules, on the banks of the 
little river Haemus, a tributary of the Cephisus, 
marked, while it stood, the encampment of the Greeks; 
as an aged oak, on the banks of the Cephisus, was 
believed, in Plutarch's time, to have overshadowed 
Alexander's tent. 

The really bad omen for the cause of Athens and 
Thebes was, that they had neither a Pericles nor an 
Epaminondas at the head of their army. Thebes 
possessed at this time no general of sufficient note to 
be even mentioned, except Theagenes, who is named 
only to be branded as a traitor^ ; and the names of 
Chares, Lysicles, and Stratocles, who commanded 
the Athenians, could inspire little confidence. In 
numbers they appear to have at least equalled the 
enemy ^ ; but though the Sacred Band still preserved 
its excellent discipline and spirit, the Athenians, who 
had now for many years been little used to military 
service, were ill matched with the Macedonian ve- 
terans, led by their king, and by the able officers 
formed in his school, and animated by the presence 
of the young prince Alexander, whom his father 
entrusted with the command of one wing, where 

* Plutarch, Dein. 20. 

■ Dlnarchua In Dem. § 76. Yet it appears from Plutarch (Alex. 12.) that 
Theagenes fell in the battle. But compare the passage in P61y«niis (tiii. 40. ), 
which will be mentioned again in a subsequent note. 

' Diodorus (xvi. 85. ) says that Philip, whose army consisted of more than 30,000 
foot, and not less than 2000 horse (this last number Is probably wrong), was 
superior in numbers. Justin (ix. 3.), on the contrary, says that the Athenian army 
was far more numerous. Droysen (Alex. p. 16.) fixes the number of the allies at 
50,000, but neglects to state either his authority or the elements of his calculation. 
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however some of his best generals were stationed at oh a p. 
his side. We know very little more of the causes ^^^'' 
which determined the event of the battle : and these 
are amply sufficient to account for it. If we may 
believe Polyaenus, Philip at first restrained the ardour 
of his troops, and even feigned a retreat, until the 
Athenians had spent much of the vigour and fury 
with which they made their onset. ^ Then it ap- 
pears Alexander made a charge, which broke the 
enemy's ranks, and decided the fortune of the day.^ 
The Thebans seem to have kept their ground longest, 
and probably sufiered most. The Sacred Band was 
cut off to a man, but fighting where it stood. De- 
mosthenes was not a hero of this kind : but he was 
certainly reproached with cowardice, because he es- 
caped in the general flight, only by those who wished 
that he had been left on the field. Of the Athenians 
not more than 1000 were slain, but above 2000 were 
taken prisoners' : among these Demades fell into the 
enemy's hands. The loss of the Thebans is not re- 
ported in numbers : but the prisoners were probably 
fewer than the slain. 

It was not the amount of these losses that gave 
such importance to the battle of Chseronea, that it 
has been generally considered as the blow which put 
an end to the independence of Greece*, any more 
than it was the loss sustained by Sparta at Leuctra, 
that deprived her of her supremacy. But the event 
of this day broke up the confederacy which had been 
formed against PhUip, as it proved that its utmost 
efforts could not raise a force sufficient to meet him, 

' IT. 2. 7., VIII. 40., where he says that Theagenes was asked, how far he meant 
to pursue ? and answered. Am far a$ Macedonia, In iv. 2. 2., the like language is 
attributed to Stratocles. 

* Diodorus, xvi. 86. Alexander was in the wing opposed to the Thebans, and 
first charged the Sacred Band. 

* Diodor. Fr. lib. xxxiu ^ip HurxtXtous. 

* So Lycurgus, c. Leocr. § 50. ifJia olrot re (the slain at Chieronea) rhy fiioy 
ftrH^AAa(ay Ktd rik r^f 'EAACMor (It iovKflay fitT4'rt<rty irnvtrApn yiip rots roinwy 
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CHAP, with any chance of success, in the field. Each of the 
. ^^ . allied states therefore was left at his mercy. The 
consternation which the tidings of this disaster caused 
at Athens was probably greater than had ever been 
known there except after the loss at JEgos-potamos. 
Two remarkable instances have been preserved, which 
may serve to illustrate the efiect which they produced 
on different minds. A citizen of good condition, 
named Leocrates, who had no doubt made prepar- 
ations for flight, when the news arrived, collected his 
movable effects and transported them on board a 
vessel which was lying off the coast bound for Rhodes. 
On his landing there he spread a report, which he 
probably expected would be soon confirmed by the 
event, that the city was taken, and Piraeus besieged. 
This was not a solitary case: for we find that the 
Areopagus, exerting the extraordinary authority 
which it had often assumed in similar cases, arrested 
and put to death several persons who had attempted 
to quit the city ; and one Autolycus was brought to 
trial and condemned, because he had removed his 
family to a place of safety. It was even thought ne- 
cessary to pass a decree, subjecting emigration to 
the penalties of treason^: and Leocrates, when he 
returned home seven years afterwards, was capitally 
impeached for his flight. 

Isocrates was still living at Athens, in good health 
and in full possession of his faculties, although in his 
ninety-ninth year, when he heard of the battle. The 
tidings went to his heart, and induced him to put an 
end to his life by voluntary abstinence.^ He was a 
sincere patriot, notwithstanding the pains he took 
to forward Philip's ambitious designs. The event 
which had now established a new relation between his 

' Lycurgus, c. Leoc § 62, 53. Autolycus was a member of the Areopagus ; 
Plutarch, Vits, x. Or. Lycurgus, p. 843. D. 

* Pausanlas, i. 18. 8. Plutarch, Yit z. Or. Isocrates, p. 838. B. 
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country and Macedonia^ dissolved the bright vision chap. 
on which his fancy had so long dwelt, of a Greek u— .^— Lr 
war against Persia, under a Macedonian leader. The 
tomb of the wealthy rhetorician was adorned with a 
lofty column, surmoimted by a colossal figure of a 
Siren ^: an emblem meant by his friends to signify 
the fascinating power of his eloquence, and which 
was no less appropriate with respect to the fatal 
tendency of his political counsels. 

Athens however was not yet deserted by the ancient Prepw- 
spirit which had borne her up under so many disasters. Athene* 
In the first dismay of the ill news an extraordinary 
assembly was summoned, and a decree passed, on the 
motion of Hyperides, directing a series of measures 
for the defence of the city.^ That the Five Hundred 
should go down in a body, armed, to Piraeus, to pro- 
vide for the security of the ports. That the women 
and children, and certain sacred treasures, should be 
lodged in Piraeus.' That the generals should have 
power to exact the service of all persons, whether 
citizens or foreigners, to keep guard, as they thought 
fit,* That the slaves should be emancipated, the 
resident aliens admitted to the franchise, and the 
citizens who had been degraded restored to their 
privileges.^ The military duty — at least before the 
fugitives had begun to flock in from Chaeronea — fell 
almost entirely on the old men ; and envoys were 
sent to Andros, Ceos, Troezen, and Epidaurus, as the 
nearest friendly places, to implore succours.^ De- 
mosthenes took an active part in these missions, but 
certsunly not, as his enemies afterwards insinuated^, 
because he was afraid of remaining at Athens. At 
his instance new intrenchments were thrown up 

' Plutarch, u. t. C. 

• Lycurgus, c Leocr. § 37. ■ Plut. Vlt x. Or. Hyperides, p. 849. A. 

* Lycurg. n. t. § 16. » u. s. § 41. • u. s. § 43. 

' Dinarch. c. Dem. § 81. ainhs iavrhy irpco^cvr^y jcarcurircvoaaf, &* ix rrjs 
riktmt ibre^po/if. 
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CHAP, round the city, and the walls were put in the best 
- repair that the time permitted. The expense was 

defrayed by private contributions, in which he bore 
his share ; for the public treasury was quite exhausted. 
The work was carried on in a spirit of patriotic de- 
votion: no hand was idle, no property was spared: 
timber was taken from the adjacent groves or olive 
grounds: stones from the tombs, arms from the 
temples.^ Demosthenes had infused his own energy 
into the people. He and his friends, though he 
might naturally have been considered, and was loudly 
denounced by his political opponents, as the author of 
the calamity, had never exercised greater influence 
than in this season of alarm and distress. He was 
indeed assailed with repeated prosecutions, but passed 
triumphantly through all.* And not long aft«r, he 
received the most signal token that could be given of 
public confidence and esteem : he was appointed to 
deliver the funeral oration at the solenm obsequies 
which were celebrated over the citizens who fell at 
Chaeronea. On the other hand, Lysicles, the general, 
was brought to trial, and put to death, for his con- 
duct in the battle. We do not know why he was 
singled out for punishment, or whether his colleagues 
did not venture to return. But that his life was not 
sacrificed to a blind resentment, seems sufficiently 
proved by the character of his prosecutor, the upright 
and nobleminded Lycurgus. 

As long as it remained unknown what use Philip 
would make of his victory, there was certainly reason 
to fear the worst : and if it be true that, at first, he 
rejected the application of the heralds who came from 
Lebadea to ask leave to bury the slain', we might 
suppose that he wished to keep the vanquished awhile 
in suspense as to their fate. That he should even 

' Lycurgus, u. s. § 44. * Demosthenes de Cor. § 209, 210. 

« Plut Vit X. Or. Hyperides, p. 849. A. 
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ave forgotten himself for a time, on the scene of his chap. 
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riumph, intoxicated by the complete success which • 
lad suddenly crowned, the plans and labours of so 
dany years, would not be at all inconsistent with his 
haracter. He is said to have risen from the banquet 
o visit the field of battle, and, as he passed among 
he slain, though the sight of the Sacred Band drew 
pom him an exclamation of sympathy, to have sung 
. verse in derision of the decrees of Demosthenes.^ 
liis anecdote is more credible, than that he exposed 
imself to the rebuke of Demades by his behaviour to 
lis prisoners.^ It would be absurd to suppose, with 
)iodorus, that such a man as Demades, however the 
ing might be pleased at such a moment with his 
reedom and his wit, could have had any influence 
ver him : but it seems that Philip did not disdain to 
;ain him for his own ends, and to communicate his 
designs to him, and employ him as his agent. 

The manner in which he finally treated his con- condmons 
uered enemies excited general surprise, and has ®''****^ 
amed perhaps more praise than it deserves. He 
lismissed the Athenian prisoners without ransom, 
everal of them even newly clothed, and all with their 
^gage; and sent Antipater, accompanied, Justin 
ays, by Alexander, with the bones of their dead, to 
v^hom he had himself paid the last rites *, to Athens, 
o oflfer peace, on terms such as no Athenian would 
lave ventured to propose to him. The common- 
wealth was required indeed to resign a great part of 
ts foreign possessions, perhaps all but the Cherso- 
lesus, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samos*, where a fresh 
tleruchial colony had been planted after the Social 
iVar, which rendered it an object of prime import- 

' Ai}/uNr6/n|f AfifuxrB^yovs Tltuayuhs rdJ^ cTircy. Flut Dem. 20. 

* Diodoras, XVI. 87. ' Polybius, ▼. 10. Diodor. Fr. zxxxl 

* Plutarch, AL 28. 
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CHAP, ance: bat it was left in undisturbed possession of all 
' ' its domestic resources, and its territory was even 
enlarged by the addition of Oropus, which Thebes 
was now forced to resign.^ The value of these con- 
cessions was greatly enhanced by comparison with 
the conditions on which peace was granted to the 
Thebans. They were obliged to ransom not only 
their prisoners but their dead. Not only Oropus, 
but the sovereignty of the Boeotian towns was taken 
from them. PlataBa^ and Orchomenus* were re- 
stored to as many as could be found of their old 
inhabitants ; at least fiUed with an independent popu- 
lation implacably hostile to Thebes. But this was 
the lightest part of her punishment. She lost not 
only power, but freedom. She was compelled to 
admit a Macedonian garrison into the citadel: and 
to recal her exiles. The government was lodged in 
their hands: a council of Three Hundred selected 
from them was invested with supreme authority, both 
legislative and judicial.* Some of their adversaries 
had, it appears, been put to death by Philip's orders 
before their return. But the rest might safely be 
committed to the mercy of such a tribunal. The 
scenes which took place after the former occupation 
of the Cadmea were no doubt daily renewed.^ But 
it was now more difficult to find a place of refuge, 
and there was less room for a hope of deliverance. 

Philip's treatment of the Athenians has been com- 
monly accounted magnanimous. It may indeed be 

> Paus. L. 34. 1. 

* Paus. IV. 27. 10., IX. 1. B. Plutarch (Alex. 34.) sayi, Uiit It wm Alexinder 
who gave the PUtcans leave to rebuild their city. Both acoounta may be true. 
Ph:ilp*a decree may not have been executed until some yean later. Tet we find 
troops of Platca and Orchomenus at the capture of Thebet. 

■ Paus. IV. 27. 10., IX. 37. 8. 

* Justin, IX. 4. Trecentos exulcs judices rectoresque clvltati dedit 

* Dinarch. c. Demoeth. p. 92. The Thebans rise, tA Tap* abroa ^vh tA^ 
MoK^yw ip rp v6\€i yufdfitya ^p9iv ohxirt Zvrdfitwoi, oiik r^v SovXckr ^wopJwttw, 
ovik T&f tfiptis 6pw ritt fls r^ iXtMtpa vAftara ym>fi4na. 
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3, that in them he did honour to the manly re- chap. 
;ance of open enemies, while in the case of the ^^^^ 
ebans he punished treachery and ingratitude, and 
)wing the people to be generally hostile to him, 
shed the power of the state, and used the faction 
Lch depended on him as the instrument of his ven- 
nee. On the other hand it must be remembered, 
t, when this was done, he had the less reason to 
ad the hostility of Athens : he might safely con- 
ate the favour of the Greeks by a splendid example 
lenity and moderation. It is not improbable that 
J was the course to which he was inclined by his 
1 prepossessions.^ But had it been otherwise, 
re were reasons enough to deter so wary a prince 
n violent measures, which would have driven the 
lenians to despair. He had probably very early 
diligence of the preparations for defence which they 
i begun while they expected an invasion. He 
;ht indeed have ravaged Attica, and have carried 
a Decelean war : but it was by no means certain 
t he could make himself master of the city and 
aeus: and nothing but a very clear prospect of 
aediate success could have rendered the attempt 
isable. The danger of a failure, and even the 
mvenience of delay, was far greater than the ad- 
tage to be reaped from it. For he had now more 
1m? nt objects in views : time was doubly precious 
bim ; and it would have been wantonly to tempt 
fortune, if by too grasping a policy he had raised 
lecessary hinderances to his own designs, 
lis offers were gladly, if not thankfully, accepted 
.Athens. Demades, who had there the credit of 
ing disposed the king towards peace, and who ap- 
rs to have been sent with jEschines to conclude it, 
: high in popular favour, though not so as to 

» See VoL V. p. 224. 
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CHAP, counterbalance the influence of Demosthenes.^ Philip 
' ^ now saw his road open to Peloponnesus, and he pro- 



ronsre^ It ceeded to Corinth ^, whither he had invited all the 
Corinth, grates of Grcccc to send their deputies, to hold a con- 
gress as in the time of the ancient league against 
Persia. The avowed object of this assemblage was 
indeed to settle the affairs of Greece, and to put an 
end to intestine feuds by the authority of a supreme 
council. But it was well known that Philip meant 
to use it for the purposes of his enterprise against 
Persia. It was attended by ministers from every 
Greek state, except Sparta, which could not expect 
that any measures would be carried there, but such 
as were opposed to her interests.* At Athens, when 
Demades proposed that they should take part in the 
congress, some opposition was made from a quarter 
in which it could hardly have been looked for. 
Phocion, who, as a moderate adherent of the Mace- 
donian party, had gained increased authority from 
the new turn of affairs, advised the people to wait 
until they knew what demands Philip would make 
on the members of the confederacy. His objections 
however were overruled. The people regretted, when 
it was too late, that they had not listened to his 
warnings.* 

Their absence, however it might have displeased 
Philip, would not have thwarted his plans. The con- 
gress would have been neither more nor less ready 
to comply with his wishes. As it was, all his pro- 
posals were adopted. War was declared against 
Persia, and he was appointed to command the na- 
tional forces with which it was to be waged: each 
state was to contribute a fixed contingent of ships or 

' Demosthenes de Cor. § 352. AfifAdBfir, Sprt vewoniKdra tV c^inrr. 
' An anecdote of an interview wtiich be had at Corinth with the younger 
DIonysius is preserved by Plutarch, TlmoL 15. 

' Arrian, i. 1. * Plutarch, Phoc 16. 
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meOi according to the nature of its resources.^ One chap. 
object only now remained to detain Philip in the ^^^^'* 



south of Greece : to fulfil the promises which he had Phiup-s ex. 
made some years before to his Peloponnesian allies, p^o^^n-'" 
to animate them by his presence, and to make Sparta °««««- 
feel the effects of his displeasure. His march through 
Peloponnesus was for the most part a peaceful, tri- 
umphal progress. Hence it may be that so few traces 
of it are left in our historical fragments. It is chiefly 
by some casual allusions in Polybius and Pausanias 
that the fact itself is ascertained. By their light we 
are just enabled to track his course through Arcadia 
into Laconia, and then back again along the western 
coast. The site on which he had encamped not far 
from Mantinea, was remembered in the time of 
Pausanias^, when a spring near which the royal tent 
had been pitched was still named after him. In 
Laconia he made a longer stay, and had to encounter 
some resistance. The Eleans, though they had not 
joined him at Chaeronea, were induced either by fear 
or resentment to co-operate with him in this in- 
vasion.^ About the time of the battle of Chaeronea, 
according to some accounts on the same day, king 
Archidamus, who had been sent to the aid of Taren- 
tum against the Lucanians, was slain in Italy: an 
event which, though he died fighting with Spartan 
valour, was attributed to celestial vengeance, because 
the aujdliaries whom he took with him were mostly 
Phocian mercenaries, and shared his fate.^ Sparta 
was perhaps a little the weaker for his absence, though 
he could not have made any stand against the Mace- 
donian army, which was probably reinforced by all 
the hostile neighbours of the state. Philip however 



> IHodonu, XTi. 89. Justin (ix. 5, 6.) states the whole amount of the promised 
auxiliaries, 200,000 foot, and 15.000 horse. The exaggeration seems so monstrous, 
that one suspects a mistake in the numbers. 

• viiL 7. 4. ■ Paus. V. 4. 9. * DIodorus, xvi. 88. 
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<^nAP. appears not to have made any attempt against the 
capital. His object undoubtedly was not to crush 
this power, which strengthened his own by the 
jealousy it inspired, but to humble it, and to secure 
his allies against its encroachments. He advanced 
therefore ravaging the country as far as the seacoast 
near Gythium, where Pausanias saw a trophy which 
had been erected for a victory obtained over a de- 
tachment of his anny.^ It appears however that in 
the end Sparta submitted to the terms which he pre- 
scribed. According to one account, he did not eva- 
cuate her territory before he had contracted its limits 
by concessions which he forced her to make on three 
sides, to Messene, Megalopolis, Tegea, and Argos : but 
it seems that he used the congress as his instrument 
in this partition.^ He then pursued his march through 
Olympia and Elis to the isthmus. There can be little 
doubt at least that it was on this occasion that he 
founded a circular building, called the Philippeura, 
which was long adorned with statues of the Macedo- 
nian princes, within the sacred precincts in which 
the Olympic games were celebrated*, as the Megalo- 
politans gave his name to a portico in their market- 
place.* The western states beyond the isthmus like- 
wise acknowledged his authority : the leaders of the 
anti-Macedonian party in Acamania were driven into 
exile, and Ambracia consented to receive a Macedonian 
garrison.^ Byzantium also, it seems, entered into an 
alliance with him, which was little more than a de- 
cent name for subjection. ^ Thus crowned with new 

* Pnusanias, in. 24. 6. This see mi sufficient evidence that the expedition was 
not conducted in so peaceaUe a manner as Lydscus found it convenient to 
represent. Pulybius, ix. 27. 

» Compare the statements of Chlsneas and Lyciscus in Polyb. ix. 22. 27. 
' Paus. V. 17. 4., 20. 10. ♦tXlviry 4wotii»fi. He observes of the vr<A at Mega- 
lopolis, off ^^Airrof iwoiriirw* 

* Paus. vm. 30. fi. » Diodorus, xvn. 3. 

* This supposition seems necessary to explain the assistance afforded to Alexander 
in his expedition to the Danube. Arrian, l 3. 
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lonours, having overcome every obstacle, and estab- chap. 
Lshed his power on the firmest foundation in every v_y— 1/ 
)art of Greece, he returned in the autumn of 338 to 
klacedonia, to prepare for the greater enterprise on 
rrhich his thoughts were now wholly bent. 

This brilliant fortune however was before long over- 
cast by a cloud of domestic troubles. Philip, not less 
from temperament than policy, had adopted the ori- 
ental usage of polygamy, which, though repugnant to 
the ancient Greek manners, did not in this age, as we 
find from other examples, shock public opinion in 
Greece. Thus, it seems, before his marriage with 
Olympias, he had formed several matrimonial alli- 
ances, which might all contribute to strengthen his 
political interests. An lllyrian princess, a Macedo- 
nian lady, apparently of the Ljnicestian family, which 
had some remote claims to the throne, and two from 
Thessaly, one a native of Pherae, the other from La- 
rissa, are mentioned before Olympias in the list of his 
wives. After his marriage with Olympias, he did not 
reject the hand of a Thracian princess, which was 
offered to him by her father. In each of these cases 
however there was an apparent motive of policy, 
which may have rendered the presence of so many 
rivals more tolerable than it would otherwise have 
been to Olympias, a woman of masculine spirit and 
violent passions, and who, as a daughter of the house 
of Epirus, which traced its pedigree to Achilles, no 
doubt regarded herself as far superior to them all in 
rank, and as Philip's sole legitimate consort. But b c.337. 
after his return to Macedonia from his victorious rhiiips 
campaign in Greece, perhaps early in the following wilh oL 
spring, he contracted another union, for which it ^^^ 
does not appear that he had the same excuse to plead. 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, one of his generals, 
had, it seems, attracted him by her beauty. He 

sought her hand, and their nuptials were celebrated 
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with the usual festivities, in the palace at Pella, whew 
perhaps Olympias was residing. This would not be 
stranger than it is that Alexander was present at the 
banquet, which, according to the custom of the court, 
was prolonged till both Philip and his guests were 
very much heated with wine. Attains had secretly 
cherished the presumptuous hope, that his niece's in* 
fluence over the king might induce him to alter the 
succession, and to appoint a child of hers heir to the 
throne. When the wine had thrown him off his 
guard, he could not refrain from disclosing his wishes, 
and called on the company to pray that the gods would 
crown the marriage of Philip and Cleopatra by the 
birth of a legitimate successor to the kingdom. Alex- 
ander took fire at this expression ; and exclaiming, 
Do you then count me a bastardy hurled the goblet 
out of which he was drinking at Attains. The 
hall became a scene of tumult. Philip started from 
his couch, and instead of rebuking Attains, drew his 
sword, and rushed at his son ; but before he reached 
him, stumbled and fell. Alexander, before he with- 
drew, is said to have pointed to his father, as he lay 
on the floor, with the taunt : See the man who wovld 
pass over from Europe to Asiaj upset in crossing from 
one couch to another. ^ 

The quarrel did not end with the intoxication of 
the evening, as the offence which had been given to 
the prince was much deeper than the momentary 
provocation. He and his mother quitted the kingdom ; 
she found shelter at the court of her brother Alex- 
ander, who after the death of Arybas had succeeded, 
through Philip's intervention, to the throne of Epirus, 
having supplanted JEacides, the lawful heir. Alex- 
ander took up his abode in lUyria. It seems as if 
both the mother and the son had endeavoured to 



> Plut Alex. 9. Athen. xiu. 6. 
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Idndle a war in these countries against Philip. Of chap. 
Olympias it is expressly related \ and may be easily 
believed, that she instigated her brother to avenge 
her wrongs with the sword. As to the motive of 
Alexander's sojourn in lUyria, there may be more 
room to doubt: but it clearly seems to have been 
connected with the occasion of a battle in which 
Philip was about this time engaged with the Illy- 
rians.^ He was obliged at last to employ the good 
offices of a Corinthian, named Demaratus, to induce 
his son to return to Macedonia.^ It was not so easy 
to appease Olympias : and it was most likely with a 
view to baffle her intrigues, that Philip negotiated a 
match between his brother-in-law and their daughter 
Cleopatra. When the Epirot king had been thus 
pacified, his sister saw that she must defer her re- 
venge, and returned, apparently reconciled, to her 
husband's court. Her resentment was implacable; 
Alexander too, after his return, still harboured sus- 
picions of his father's intentions with respect to his 
inheritance. 

These unhappy dififerences, and perhaps the con- 
tinued apprehension of hostile movements on the 
side of Illyria and Epirus, may have been the causes' 
which prevented Philip from crossing over to Asia in 
person in 337 : though, if he waited for the arrival 
of his Greek confederates, their tardiness might fully 
account for the delay. But in the course of this 
year he sent over a body of troops under the com- 
mand of Parmenio, Amjnitas, and Attains*, whom 
perhaps he was glad to remove in this honourable 
manner from his court, to the western coast of Asia, 
to engage the Greek cities on his side, and to serve as 
a raUying point for all who were disaffected to the 

* Jastin, IX. 7. ' Dlodoras, xti. 93. 

■ Plut Alex. 9. * Diodonis, zvi. 9. Justin, u. 5. 8. 
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CHAP. Persian government. This measure was the more 
< , f expedient, because the Persian court, which had been 
for some time aware of its danger, might be expected, 
and had in fact begun, to take some steps to avert it: 
though its hope seems to have been rather to detun 
Philip in Europe by means of gold and intrigues, 
which might raise fresh enemies to keep him occupied 
at home, than to stop his passage into Asia by its 
military or naval force. The beneficial consequences 
of this movement soon appeared in the prospect which 
it opened of detaching a very important province 
from the Persian empire without a blow. Ada, the 
sister, and, according to a widely prevalent Asiatic 
usage, wife of Idrieus, who had succeeded his sister 
Artemisia, the widow of his elder brother Mausolus, 
in Caria, survived her husband, and was appointed 
by him his successor: an arrangement which might 
somewhat displease her Greek subjects, but was not 
at all repugnant to the ideas of the Carian popu- 
lation.^ Ada however seems not to have inherited 
the masculine energy of the elder Artemisia : she was 
deprived of her dominions, only retaining the strong 
piiodaros. fortress of Alinda, by her brother Pixodarus. Still 
the usurper felt his footing insecure, and looked about 
him for foreign support. He had to choose between 
submission to Persia and an alliance with Philip, as 
the price of protection. He decided on the latter 
measure, probably as that which held out the fairest 
prospect of independence, and proposed to give his 
eldest daughter to ArridaBus, Philip's son by his La- 
rissaean wife, Philinna^, a youth of imbecile intellect. 

> AiTian, L 23. Compare Vol. IV. p. 386. 

* Plutarch's description of Philinna (Alex, eztr.), ywauchs hJU^w itol icoo^r, is 
conflrmed by Ptolemsus in Atheneus, xiii. 40., where she is said to have been a 
dancing-girl {^iXi-ncov a^^o-avTos ^iKiww r^v 6pxn<rrpi9o') » but it is hardlj con- 
sistent with the political ot^ect assigned to the marriage by Diccarchus In Athe- 
nsus, xiii. 5., who says that Philip married Philinna, ouccm^oo^cu 94kmr rh rmv 
BtTTdXiSht (9vos. He would scarcely have chosen a woman of such a condition 
with that view. 
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Olympias was, or affected to be, alarmed by this ne- chap. 
gotiation ; several of Alexander's young companions ^^^ 
shared her suspicions, and their insinuations per- 
suaded him that the intended marriage was a step by 
which Philip designed to raise his half-brother to the 
throne. Under this impression he dispatched Thes- 
salus, a Greek player, who was exercising his pro- 
fession at the Macedonian court, on a secret mission 
to Caria, to induce Pixodarus to break off the match 
with Arridaeus, a half-witted bastard, and to transfer 
his daughter's hand to Alexander himself. Pixodarus 
joyfully accepted the prince's offer. But Philip, 
haying discovered the correspondence, shamed his 
son out of his suspicions by an indignant expostu- 
lation, which he addressed to him in the presence of 
his young friend, Parmenio's son, Philotas, on the 
unworthiness of the connection which he was about 
to form with a barbarian who was not even an inde- 
pendent prince, but a Persian vassal. Alexander 
dropt the project; but it so strongly excited his 
Other's resentment, that he wrote to Corinth to de- 
mand that Thessalus should be sent to him in chains, 
and banished five of Alexander's companions, Har- 
palus, Nearchus, Erigyius, Laomedon, and Ptolemseus, 
from Macedonia^: to one of them the beginning of a 
wonderful elevation. So passed the year 337. 

Toward the end of the next spring Philip's prepa- 
rations for his Asiatic expedition were far advanced. 
He had summoned the Greek states to furnish their 
contingents, and, as became the general of the Am- 
phictyonic Council, had consulted the Delphic oracle 
on the event of his enterprise; and it is said had 
received an answer worthy of its ancient reputation 
for politic ambiguity: Crowned is the victim^ the altar 
is ready ^ the stroke is impending^: though the event 

> Arr. xu. 6. Plut Alex. 10. 

' "Eartwrm fikr 6 ravpos, lx<' rikoSf icrtw 6 O^trwp, Diodor. zn. 91. 
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CHAP, renders this anecdote somewhat suspicious. It only 
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remained to take the precaution which he had medi- 
tated for securing the peace of his dominions in his 
absence, by a closer alliance with the king of Epirus, 
B. c. 336. which might also soothe Olympias. The day of the 
Festival at marriage was fixed, and Philip determined to cele- 
brate the event with the utmost splendour. It af- 
forded an opportunity which he never let slip, of 
attracting Greeks from all parts to his court, of 
dazzling them by his magnificence, and winning them 
by his hospitality. A solemn festival — either the 
national one of the Muses, or the Olympic games 
instituted by Archelaus — was proclaimed to be held 
in the ancient capital, Mgad. Musical and dramatic 
contests were announced, for which artists of the 
greatest celebrity were engaged. When the time 
arrived the city was crowded with strangers; not 
only guests invited by the king and his courtiers, but 
envoys deputed by most of the leading cities of Greece, 
to honour the solemnity, and to offer presents, chiefly 
crowns of gold, to the king. Among the rest Athens 
sent a crown, and with it a decree which was publicly 
read by the herald, enacting that any one who should 
form a design against Philip, if he fled to Athens, 
should be given up. In the banquet which followed 
the nuptials, Philip desired the player Neoptolemus 
to recite some piece of poetry, appropriate to his ap- 
proaching expedition against the Persian king. The 
player chose a lyrical piece, which seemed strikingly 
applicable to the power, the pride, the wealth, and 
luxury of the monarch who was now threatened with 
a sudden fall: it also spoke of death, which, ap- 
proaching unseen, by hidden paths, with rapid step, 
cuts off in a moment far-reaching hopes. ^ 

On the morrow an exhibition was to take place in 

' Diodorus, xvi, 92. 
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the theatre : it was filled at an early hour with spec- chap. 
tators. The entertainments began with a solemn ■ 
procession, in which, among other treasures, were 
carried images, of exquisite workmanship, and gor- 
geously adorned, of the twelve Olympian gods: a 
thirteenth, which seemed to be somewhat profanely 
associated with them, represented Philip himself. 
The shouts of an admiring, applauding multitude 
then announced the king's approach. He advanced 
in white robes and festal chaplet, with his son and 
the bridegroom on either side a few paces behind him. 
His guards he had ordered to keep at a distance, that 
all might have a view of his person, and that it might 
not be supposed he doubted the universal good- will 
of the Greeks. This was the moment when a young rhiiip mur- 
man stept forth from the crowd, ran up to the king, '"'^• 
and drawing a Celtic sword ^ from beneath his gar- 
ments, plunged it into his side. Philip fell dead. 
The murderer rushed toward the gates of the town, 
where horses were waiting for him. He was closely 
pursued by some of the great officers of the royal 
body-guard, but would have mounted before they 
had overtaken him, if his sandal had not been caught 
by the stump of a vine, which brought him to the 
ground. In the first heat of their passion his pur- 
suers dispatched him. 

His name was Pausanias : the motive that impelled 
him to the deed, was that he had suffered an outrage 
from Attains, for which Philip had refused to give 
him satisfaction. So much we know with certainty 
from the unquestionable authority of Aristotle ^, who 

' One much longer than the common Greek sword : fidxcupa fuucpd, Strabo, iv. 4. 
Kiebutar (ii. p. 525.) compares the Highland claymore. The hilt of the one used 
by Puuanlas was, it seems, adorned with the figure of a chariot So there was a 
story, that Philip had been warned by the oracle of Trophonius, to beware of a 
chariot, and never mounted one. SAUm, Y. H. in. 45. Cicero de Fato, 4. 

■ Pol. ▼. a 10. Schn. Mr. Williams, in his entertaining Life of Alexander the 
Great (2nd ed. in the Family Librar>', p. 22.), aocms not to have been aware of 
tUs dediive passage, and tells his readers : fi'c have ho account of the conspiracy 
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CHAP, may have been an eye-witness of the scene. Whether 
- Pausanias filled a post in the royal guards, as Diodorus 

relates, is not so certain, and is a point of little mo- 
ment. It appears that he was a youth of noble 
fiaiuily.^ The preparations made for his escape seemed 
to imply that he had accomplices, and grounds were 
discovered for suspecting that two or three members 
of the Lyncestian family were privy to his intention. 
It was also remembered that he had once asked the 
sophist Hermocrates, how one might become most 
conspicuous ? and had been answered, that the surest 
way was to take the life of the man who had achieved 
the greatest things. But the gravest suspicions rested 
on persons nearer to the throne, on Olympias and 
Alexander. Of the guilt of Olympias there could be 
no doubt, if we were to believe all the stories reported 
by Justin, which appear to have been current not 
long after the murder : that it was she who provided 
horses for the assassin's flight: that she placed a 



agaimgi PhiKp't Kfe from amy emtkor of eroXt. T%m amAoriiim fbOowed iy 
IHutartkj Diodorus^ and Justin arere evidenify §otmt km wriitn of Southern 
Grteee, Matty ignorant of tkt rcry tomMtituHon of tkt Maeodonian oourL Ac- 
oording to Mem, tke death of Phih'p waa an act of privato verngtameet perpetrated 
by the youthful Fautamias^ whom a denial of justice, under the uaoat atrodon 
it^ries, had driven to the act of assassination. It is instmctive to obaenre how 
directly every one of these assertions is contradicted by Aristotle's short sentence : 
'H Hi ^tXiwwov M> naiMToyiov, Ith rh iaaui MfMo-^fnu oMr imh rw wepk Krroksr. 
It seemed worth while to quote them as another instance, how dangerous it may 
be to take it for granted, that these low writers drew their statements from the 
worst sources, even when we do not possess the earlier anthon. FMupa cyen si 
to the constitution of the Macedonian court, some of these hw writers were not 
quite so ignorant as Mr. Williams believes. They might have been aUe to give 
liim some information on the suluect, which he himself would have fDond useful 
They could perhaps have told him, that the term w/uiTO^^Xa^ was not confined 
to the great officers in the Bfacedonian army, whose rank answered nourly to that 
of fleld-marshals ; and that Pausanias might have been a young man, and yet a 
irwfukro^^\a|. (See Arriau, i. 6. 8., iiL 17. 4. (with Ellendfs noteX it. SO. 6.; 
Diodor. xvi. 93. ; Plut Alex. 51. ; Schmieder on Q. Curtius, nr. 13. 19., vi. 8. 
17.) One can hardly help considering it as a just retribution, that Mr. Williams, 
through his eagerness to fix an indelible stain on the moral character of Demo- 
sthenes, should have been led into oversights and mistakes which a littk damage 
his own reputation as a critic and a scholar. 

' For the assertion that he was an Orestian prince, we should require better 
authority than that mentioned in the last note. Diodorus (zvl 93.) only says, 
MaircSwy, lie rris ^OpwriHot lta^ov/i^n}r. Justin (ix. 6.), nobilis ex iktetdombms 
adolescens* 
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;olden crown on his head, as he hung on the cross ; chap. 
hat she caused his body to be burnt on the spot which w-^-l^ 
ontained her husband's ashes, and even honoured his 
aemory with yearly rites, and dedicated the sword 
vith which he had stabbed the king to Apollo. But suspicions 
he first of these alleged facts, which would be the ^^'^ 
)nly unequivocal proof of a criminal participation, and Alex- 
in never have rested on any thing more than a vague *" ^^' 
suspicion : and the rest only prove, what may indeed 
3e easily believed, that this vindictive woman made 
lo secret of the joy she felt at her husband's death, 
[t was indeed an event which she must have ardently 
longed for : since it afforded her the means of sating 
ber thirst for revenge in the blood of persons who 
were the objects of her still deadlier hatred. She 
seized the earliest opportunity of Alexander's absence, 
to murder her rival Cleopatra and an infant which 
she had borne to Philip.^ 

But if we inquire how Alexander incurred the like 
suspicion, we find that Pausanias was said to have 
complained to him of his wrongs, and that he quoted 
a verse of Euripides, which might be construed as 
an exhortation to revenge.^ If the anecdote were 
authentic, the quotation might have been pointed at 
Attalus and Cleopatra. Beyond this, it can only be 
said that Alexander, as well as his mother, had been 
deeply provoked : slight ground for such a presump- 
tion even against Olympias, but which, with respect 
to a character like his, which instinctively recoiled 
from every species of baseness, we are hardly per- 
mitted to mention.^ That he was jealous of his 
father's conquests, and never regarded hhn, either 

* Flat Alex. 10. Pausanias (viii. 7. 7.) says, that she roasted them alive. 
Jnrtin (iz. 7.) only relates, that she made the mother hang herself, after having 
kiUcd her child (according to him a girl, according to Pausanias a boy) in her 
lap. 

« Pint Alex. 10. 

' Tet Niebuhr In his Lectures expresses a suspicion, almost amounting to a full 
ooorictioay of Alexander's guilt 
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CHAP, during his life, or after his death, with much affection 
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or reverence, may be true : but Philip had not taken 
any great pains to secure his filial duty. We read 
among Plutarch's anecdotes, that he one day told the 
prince, that the more rivals he met with among his 
other children for the throne, the more he might owe 
it to his own merit : but he bade him attend to Aris- 
totle's precepts, which would teach him to avoid many 
things which he himself repented of. 
Philip's Thus, in the forty-seventh year of his age, the 

^' twenty-fourth of his reign, perished Philip of Macedon : 
at the end of one great stage of a prosperous career, 
near the outset of another which opened immeasurable 
room for hope. A great man certainly, according to 
the common scale of princes, though not a hero like 
his son, nor to be tried by a philosophical model. 
But it was something great, that one who enjoyed the 
pleasures of animal existence so keenly, should have 
encountered so much toil and danger for glory and 
empire. It was something still greater, that one who 
was so well acquainted with the worst sides of human 
nature, and who so often profited by them, should yet 
have been so capable of sympathy and esteem. If we 
charge him with duplicity in his political transactions, 
we must remember that he preferred the milder ways 
of gratifying his ambition, to those of violence and 
bloodshed : that he at least desired the reputation of 
mercy and humanity. If he once asked whether a 
fortress was so inaccessible, that not even an ass laden 
with gold could mount to it, we may as well believe the 
anecdote which relates of him, that he replied to his 
counsellors who urged him to treat Athens with rigour 
— they were advising him to destroy the theatre of his 
glory.^ The many examples of generous forbearance 
reported in Plutarch's collection of his apophthegms, 

* Flut R. et I. Apopbth. xl 
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^nnot be all groundless fictions: and the less re- chap. 
itraint he set on many of his passions, the more 
imiable appears, by contrast, the self-control which 
he exercised, when he was tempted to an unjust 
3T harsh use of his power. He is one of the men 
of whom we wish to know more, whose familiar 
letters and conversation must have been worth pre- 
ser^ng. But even the history of his outward life is 
like an ancient statue, made up of imperfect and ill- 
adjusted fragments. 

He left the task of his life unfinished, and his death 
must have appeared to his contemporaries premature. 
We must rather admire the peculiar felicity of the 
juncture at which he was removed to make room for 
one better fitted for the work. What he had done, his 
successor would perhaps not have accomplished so 
well. What he meditated, was probably much less 
than his son efiected, and yet more than he himself 
would have brought to pass. If he had begun his 
enterprise, he would most likely have done little more 
than mar some splendid pages in the history of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
FROM Alexander's accession to the takiko o? 

THEBES. 

Alexander* s Education. --'Leonidas and Lysimachus. — Aristotle. 
— Period of his Intercourse with Alexander. — Alexanders 
Sttidies. — Difficulties of Alexander's Position. — Executions 
in Macedonia. — Movements in Greece. — Demosthenes. — 
Movements at Athens. — Alexander's Advance. — Congress at 
Corinth. ~^ Alexander's Expedition to Thrace. — Operations on 
the Danube. — The Celts. — Pellion. — Revolt of Thebes.— 
Capture of Thebes. ^^ Destruction of Thebes* — Alexander 
demands the Athenian Orators. 

CHAP. From the remotest ages of Pelasgian antiquity down 
to the time of the Koman empire, the holy island of 
Samothrace, the seat of an awfully mysterious wor- 
ship, accounted equal to Delphi in sanctity, and an 
inviolable asylum, continued to be visited by pilgrims, 
who went to be initiated into the rites which were be- 
lieved to secure the devotee against extraordinary 
perils both by sea and land, and, in the later period, 
to fix his destiny after death in some brighter sphere. 
It had probably been always held in great reverence 
by the Macedonian kings, as it was here that the last 
of them sought refuge in the wreck of his fortunes. 
Here it is said Philip first saw Olympias, when they 
partook at the same time in the Cabirian mysteries, 
and resolved to seek her hand.^ For him such a scene 
may have had little other interest: but Olympias 
seems to have taken delight in such ceremonies, and 
to have given herself up with fervour to the impres- 

' Plut Alex. 2. 
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ion they produced. She loved the fanatical orgies chap. 
celebrated by the Thracian and Macedonian women - ^^^"' . 
n honour of their Dionysus ; and is even said to have 
ntroduced some of the symbols of this frantic worship, 
he huge tame snakes, which the Bacchanals wreathed 
"ound their necks and arms, into her husband's palace, 
[t is a stroke which agrees well with the other 
eatures of her wild impetuous character. Who can 
^timate the degree in which this irritable, uncon- 
irolable nature may have contributed one element 
oward that combination of ardent enthusiasm with 
he soberest forethought, which distinguishes Alex- 
mder, perhaps above every man that ever filled a like 
station? 

The anecdotes related of Alexander's boyhood are Aiexandert 
chiefly remarkable as indicating what may be fitly "" ^°* 
called a kingly spirit, which not only felt conscious 
that it was bom to command, and was impatient of 
all opposition to its will, but also studied how it 
might subject all things and persons around it to its 
own higher purposes. This inborn royalty of soul 
could hardly have failed to find its way to fame, 
had it even been originally lodged in an obscure 
comer. But Alexander grew up with the full con- 
sciousness of his high rank and his great destiny. 
There is no reason to believe that Philip ever wavered 
in his choice of his successor, so far as this depended 
on himself. Indeed he must have been well aware 
that he could not deprive Alexander, if he survived 
him, of his birthright. The utmost he could have 
done would have been to make such dispositions as 
would have kindled a civil war after his death. But 
we are informed that he announced the prince's birth 
In a letter to Aristotle, in terms which implied that 
be looked on him as his heir.^ When the boy tamed 

* Aul. Gelliut, IX. 3. 
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the brave horse, Bucephalus, which afterwards bore 
him through so many battles, and which no man in 
the court had been able to mount, Philip is said to 
have embraced him with tears of joy, bidding him 
seek a kingdom worthy of him : Macedonia had not 
room for him.^ He advised him to cultivate the 
favour of the people, while he was not responsible for 
any acts that might displease them^; and did not 
even take it ill, when he heard that the Macedonians 
called Alexander their king, Philip their general.^ 

The education of the prince in his childhood was 
placed under the superintendence of one of his 
mother's kinsmen, named Leonidas, a nobleman of 
austere and parsimonious character, who carefully re- 
trenched the luxuries which his pupil would have en- 
joyed through his mother's indulgence, and inured him 
betimes to Spartanlike habits of hard exercise and 
simple fare — Leonidas, he once said, when an Asiatic 
table was spread for him, had provided him with the 
best cooks ; a night's march before breakfast, a scanty 
breakfast to season his supper* — and checked his 
inclination to excess in his expenditure ; yet it seems 
so as rather to spur than curb his ambition. Wait 
he said to him one day, when he threw more frankin- 
cense than seemed needful into the censer, until you 
are master of the land where it grows. When Alex- 
ander became lord of Asia, he sent a himdred talents' 
weight of aromatics to Leonidas, with a request that 
he would no longer grudge incense to the gods.^ 
Under Leonidas, whose discipline was thought by a 
philosophical observer to have left injurious traces in 
his character^, he had another governor of a different 



> Plut Alex 6. • Plut B. et I. Ap. 16. 

* Plut. Alex. 9. One may add R. et I. Alexander I. 

« Plut Alex. 22. » Plut Alex, 25. 

' Diogenes of Babylon, according to the report of Quintilian, i. 1. 9. Sainte 
Croix*s suspicion (Ex. p. 194.), that Leonidas is here confounded with Lysimachus, 
is utterly groundless, and sprang only from his schoolboy notion of Alexander. It 
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turn, an Acarnanian, named Lysimachus, who recom- chap. 
mended himself to the boy by a peculiar species of ^^^"' 
flattery, which touched the right chord in his fancy : 
calling himself Phcenix, the king Peleus, Alexander 
Achilles. That the most skilful masters to be found 
in Greece were procured to instruct him in all liberal 
exercises and studies, may be safely presumed. Of 
his taste for music and poetry we have some early in- 
timations. Philip himself somewhat valued himself 
on his knowledge of music ^: and when he entertained 
the Athenian ambassadors, among whom Demosthenes 
and ^schines were present, Alexander, who was then 
about eleven years old, played on the lyre, and sung 
or recited in concert with another boy of the same 
age, for the amusement of the company.^ How much 
he lived in Homer's poetical world, may be partly in- 
ferred from the story of Lysimachus just mentioned. 
It was above all, as we know from more distinct evi- 
dence, the image of Achilles that captivated his 
boyish fancy. But it was no common interest that he 
took in the poet's creation : Achilles — according to 
the traditions of his mother's house — was his own 
ancestor. He felt the hero's blood in his veins. He 
too preferred glory to length of days: he too knew 
the delight of a glowing and constant friendship. At 
an age when it would not have been surprising if 
these bright visions had so occupied his imagination 
as to leave little room for the realities of life, he found 
an opportunity, in his father's absence, of conversing 
with some ambassadors who had been sent from 
Persia to the court of Macedonia. They could have told 
him of many wonders of the gorgeous East, which 
were celebrated in Greece ; of the hanging gardens and 



not improbable that the pernicious tendency of the rough discipline of Leo* 
njdaa is indicated by Plutarch (Alex. 7.): <i passage, by the way, which seems to 
orerthrowMr. Williams's coi^ecture about the share taken by Aristotle in Alexander's 
early education. See Blakesley, Life of AriHotk^ p. 45. 
» PIuL R. et I. Ap. 29. ■ iEschlncs, Timaroh. § 268. 
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CHAP, golden plane-tree, and all the state and splendour of 
' the Great King. His curiosity was directed to sub- 

jects of quite another kind : it was about the roads, 
the distances, the force of the armies, the condition of 
the provinces, about their master's skill in arms, that 
he questioned them, with an eagerness which alarmed 
them, it is said, more than Philip's sagacity, of which 
they had heard so much.^ 
^rf«toti«- But the prince who was destined to effect so great a 
change in the state of the world, was to be conmiitted 
to the care of the man whose spirit was not less ac- 
tive and ambitious, who also in the range of his intel- 
lectual conquests had never been equalled, and who 
.bunded a much more lasting empire in the sphere of 
thought. Never, before or since, have two persons, 
so great in the historical sense of the word^, been 
brought together — above all in the same relation — 
as Alexander and Aristotle. It is difficult to repress 
a curiosity, which it is nevertheless hardly possible to 
satisfy, as to the influence which the philosopher ex- 
erted on his pupil's mind and character. The inquiry 
however would be fruitless, unless we first endea- 
vour to ascertain the limits of their intercourse with 
each other. 

Aristotle's father, Nicomachus, a native of Stagira, 
one of the towns destroyed by Philip in the Olynthian 
war, was a physician, employed in that capacity, but 
also honoured as a friend, by Philip's father, Amyntas. 
Aristotle and Philip were nearly of the same age : a 
few years only before Philip was sent as a hostage to 
Thebes, Aristotle settled at Athens to pursue his 

* Plut Alex. 5. It must however be observed, that there If hardly any other 
perio'1 to which this anecdote can be assigned, than that during which Philip was 
absent from his dominions on his expedition to Thrace when he left Alexander 
regent, who was then sixteen years old : at least if we may take the term IcWJWr 
in the literal sense. 

* The reader who may think this epithet not suflSciently definite, will find it 
very instructively explained in an article by Oervinus entitled : Ueber die Atsto- 
ritehe GroeM$e, in Schlosser^s Archiv, v. p. 422. folL There is an academic oration 
by Schleiermacher (among those which he delivered in honour of Fftderic the 
Great), In which he handles the same sul^ect in his own manner. 
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studies under the guidance of Plato. It is not im- chap. 
>robable that they were acquainted with each other ' 

n Macedonia, and that while they lived so near to 
me another in Greece, some intercourse took place 
between the prince and the young client of his house* 
This would be the raost natural explanation of a fact 
)therwise strange, that on the birth of Alexander, 
Philip, in the letter by which he communicated the 
idings to him, declared that he thanked the gods less 
or the son they had given him, than that he had 
)een born when he might have Aristotle for his 
eacher.^ The genuineness of this letter is indeed 
rery suspicious^ : but the fact it implies — that Philip 
lad very early designed to place his son under 
\.ri8totle'8 care, — is not the less credible. Aristotle's 
change of residence, from Athens to Asia Minor, 
«rhere he spent some years before he returned to 
^facedonia, may have delayed the execution of this 
)urpo8e. But still Alexander was but thirteen years 
)ld when he became the philosopher's pupiP; and 
)erhaps this was an earlier age than in any other case 
vould have been ripe for such instructions. For 
iurely what Aristotle was called to impart, was not 
vhat might have been learnt from ordinary masters. 
This relation appears to have subsisted between them Period of 
or no more than three successive years. It is a coupiewith 
)leasing, and not an improbable conjecture*, that ^««*n<>er. 
luring this period they spent most of their time at 
5tagira, which Philip had been induced by Aristotle's 
•equest to restore, and where he had laid out a kind 
)f Lyceum, with shady walks, and stone seats, on 

> A. OelL N. A. ix. 3. 

* It is suspected even by Bohnccke (p. 366.), on the ground, which I do not 
hink sufficient : Fama enim AriMtoteliM hoe tempore non tanta erat, qvanta in hoc 
putala apparel. Nor am I quite satisfied with Mr. Blakesley^s argument, Life of 
4ri$iclle (p. 45.), grounded on the long abBenee of the phUo9opher from hit charge, 
nut might be consistent with Philip's determination, though not strictly so 
ritb Aristotle's principles. 

* Apollodorus, ap. Diog. Laert Aristot Stahr, Aritioidia, p. 86. 

* Of Stahr, p. 105. 

k2 
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CHAP, ground belonging to a temple of the Nymphs. But 
Alexander was only sixteen, when Philip set out on 
his expedition to Thrace, from which he only returned 
in the autumn of 339, and he was entrusted with the 
regency of the kingdom — probably under the direction 
of a council — during his fathei^s absence. He was 
then of course occupied with affairs of stat« ; and in 
the course of this time, a revolt of one of the con- 
quered tribes, probably on the Illyrian frontier, af- 
forded an occasion for his first essay in the art of war. 
He reduced the insurgents, took their chief city, ex- 
pelled its inhabitants, and planted a new colony there, 
to which he gave the name of Alexandropolis.^ In 
the interval between the battle of ChsBronea and his 
father's death, he was engaged, as we have seen, in 
transactions quite alien from philosophical or literary 
pursuits. It is very doubtful whether he saw Aristotle 
again before he came to the throne. Their personal 
intercourse must at least have been confined to oc- 
casional interviews. 

When we consider the shortness of the time, and 
the early age to which this part of Alexander's educa* 
tion was limited, we might be inclined to think that 
Aristotle's influence over his mind and character can 
scarcely have been very considerable. Nevertheless, 
it is at least certain that their connection lasted long 
enough to impress the scholar with a high degree of 
attachment and reverence for the master — of whom 
he used to say that he loved him no less than his 
father ; for to the one he owed life, to the other the 
art of living — and even with some interest in his 
philosophical pursuits.^ It must be remembered, on 
the one hand, that Alexander's faculties ripened with 
extraordinary rapidity, as seems to be proved by the 
trust which his father reposed in him. and the affairs 

1 Plat Alex. 9. * ItM. 8. 
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in which he was engaged at the age of sixteen : on chap. 
the other hand, that Aristotle also was capable of doing - 

much in a short time with such a pupil, to whom he 
devoted his whole attention; that his method of 
teaching was probably calculated to convey much 
knowledge in a narrow compass ; and that no time 
was consumed in those merely preliminary studies 
which occupy so large a part of a modern course of 
liberal education. 

If we inquire what were the peculiar advantages Alexander 
which Alexander was likely to derive from such a *" "' 
teacher as Aristotle, and which could not have been 
expected from any other of that day, we are led to 
remark, that, as none of his contemporaries had taken 
in so Avide a cotnpass of knowledge, as none, like him, 
had ranged over every intellectual field then open to 
human curiosity, with as lively an interest in each as 
if it had been the object of his undivided attention, 
there was none who was less likely to give any partial 
bias to his pupiFs studies. And, again, as there was 
no man who better understood what belonged to every 
station of life, none less inclined to exaggerate the 
importance of his own occupations, it may safely be 
concluded, that all the instruction he gave was adapted 
with the most judicious regard to Alexander's station 
and prospects. The boy came into his hands already 
formed by the attainments which were deemed indis- 
pensable for every ingenuous youth of his years. It 
was not certainly from Aristotle that he learnt to love 
Homer, though the copy of the Iliad which he used to 
place under his pillow, and which he deposited in the 
precious casket which he found amid the spoils of 
Darius, had been corrected by Aristotle's hand. Yet 
his strong taste for reading, which made him feel the 
want of a library in the midst of his conquests \ may 

» Plut. Alex. 8. 
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CHAP, have been both cherished and directed by the man 
who, so many centuries after, gave laws to the poets 
and critics of some of the most polished nations of 
Europe, as his talent for speaking was, no doubt, care- 
fully cultivated by this great master of scientific rhe- 
toric.^ If Aristotle himself had any scientific bias, it 
was perhaps a hereditary one for the studies connected 
with medicine : and accordingly we find it expressly 
stated, and indeed proved by facts, that the prince 
caught some measure of this predilection from him, 
so that he afterwards thought himself qualified to 
give his opinion to physicians on matters belonging 
to their art.^ So he seconded Aristotle's researches 
in natural history with an expenditure for the purpose 
of collections, which is remarkable even among the 
examples of his munificence.® These facts suggest an 
interesting question, which however we can but pro- 
pose ; whether a passion for discovery, an eagerness to 
explore the limits of the world, w^as not combined as 
a distinct motive with his thirst for conquest and do- 
minion, and whether for this he may not have been 
largely indebted to Aristotle's conversation. If we 
might depend on the genuineness of two letters which 
appear at least to have been early current under the 
names of Alexander and Aristotle*, we should con- 
clude that Aristotle admitted his pupil even to a 
knowledge of his more abstruse specidations, which 
related to subjects that lay the farthest of all from 
any practical application to human afiairs. Alex- 
ander complains, that Aristotle had published some 
works which until then had been reserved for the use 
of his hearers, and had thereby deprived him of a 

» Though the treatise on the su^ect addressed to Alexander, among Aristotle^s 
works, is probably by a difibrent hand. 
« Plut Alex. 41. 

• AthcHKUS, IX. p. 398. E. Pllny, N. H. viii. 17. AUxandro moffno rtgt in- 
fammato cupidHne animalium naturas natcendi, e. c. Indeed the fact seems to 
imply personal curiosity. 

* riut Alex. 7. Aul. GcU. xx. 5. 
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listinction which he had before enjoyed. The reply chap. 

XLiVII. 

A at least not unworthy of the philosopher: he re- • 
[narks that the books he had published were still in 
3ne sense unpublished ; inasmuch as they were intel- 
ligible to none but his hearers. It is perhaps difficult 
bo believe that Aristotle wished to turn his pupil's 
Eittention so early to the highest and most subtle 
results of investigations, which had no doubt occu- 
pied the greater part of his own life. But it would 
not be incredible that the ambitious youth should 
bave desired to be initiated in these philosophical 
mysteries, and have listened with eager curiosity to 
bis master's solutions of some of the difficulties which 
be found in the nature of things. It would then still 
be doubtful whether these questions led to any in- 
(}uiries concerning the objects of religious belief: 
whether Aristotle thought it expedient to give his 
pupil any hints of his own theory as to the divine 
oature, or taught him to reconcile a devout adherence 
to the traditional forms of worship with the notion of 
a single eternal fountain of life.^ We may more safely 
adopt the opinion, that the study of man and of society 
was that which the royal youth was led most assidu- 
ously to cultivate. We may indeed smile at Plutarch's 
rhetoric, when he enumerates Aristotle's divisions of 
virtue, as if they were so many qualities which Alex- 
ander acquired from his instructions^: but still we 
Qced not deny that the striking contrasts through 
which Aristotle endeavours to unfold the nature of 
moral excellence might not only enlarge his pupil's 
biowledge of mankind, but might . aid him in the 
regulation of his passions. And who shall pretend to 
estimate the value of the theories and precepts of go- 

* The philosopber*8 observation on the pre-eminence of theology over matbe- 
natical and physical science (Metaph. v. (vi.) 1.) bears on this question, though, 
w account of the unhappy parenthesis, not decisively. Compare, in the same 
nriE, 1. 2. X. (xi.) 7. and xu (xil) 7. 

" De Alex. Fort, l 4. 

k4 
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vcrnmeiit whicli fell into such ears from the author of 
the Politics, illustrated by such a stock of examples as 
he had at his command, in the history and constitution 
of 158 states, which he had described in their mi- 
nutest details ?^ It is pleasing to find it recorded that 
still he wrote a book on the office of a king expressly 
for Alexander. Nevertheless we have unquestionable 
proof that even on this head the force of nature was 
stronger than that of education. Aristotle's national 
prejudices led him into extravagant notions as to the 
superiority of the Hellenic race over the rest of man- 
kind : as if the distinction between Greek and bar- 
barian was nearly the same as between man and brute, 
person and thing : hence slavery appeared to him not 
a result of injustice and cruelty, but an unalterable 
law of nature, a relation necessary to the welfare of 
society. Hence too he deduced a practical maxim, 
which he endeavoured to inculcate upon the future 
conqueror of Asia, that he should treat the Greeks as 
their chief, the barbarians as their master.^ The ad- 
vice was contrary to Alexander's views and senti- 
ments: it did not suit the position which his con- 
sciousness of his own destiny led him to assume. 
He acted, we know, on a directly opposite principle. 

We have at least reason to believe that Alexander, 
though he was but twenty years old at his father's 
death, had learnt, thought, seen, and done more to 
fit him for the place he was to fill, than many sove- 
reigns in the full maturity of their age and experience. 
Like his father, he found himself on his accession to 
the throne, in a situation which called forth all the 
powers of his mind, and all the energies of his cha- 
racter. Macedonia, though nominally at peace with 

> Diog. Laert Aristot. 

' Plut. de Alex. Fort i. 6. ro7s flip "EWricuf i/y^fjiopuciis, rots 8c fiapHApws ^ 
tnroTiKWT. Mr. Blakesley, Life of AriUoiU (p. 52.), translates, to trtal tkB Groeks 
a$ a ytKeraly but the barbariatiM a* a master, I doubt that ^yc/ioriicwf was mtant 
to imply any reference to military command. 
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11 its European neighbours, was surrounded by c-hap. 
neinies, who had only been forced by the success of v««,-J-/ 
^hilip's arms to dissemble their hostility, and might 
K3 expected eagerly to seize the opportunity, which 
eemed to offer itself now that the crown had de- 
olved on a stripling, to shake off a yoke which they 
lad endured with ill-disguised impatience. In the 
Lingdom itself there were powerful families, which, 
hough they had submitted to the ascendancy of PhiUp's 
ibility and fortune, had not forgotten the times when 
hey aspired to independence, if not to the possession 
)f the throne. Amyntas too, the son of Perdiccas, 
vas still living, and might be tempted to assert his 
:laim. There was ground to apprehend that, as at 
^hilip's accession, if these or any other pretenders 
hould start up, they might be enabled by the support 
)f foreign powers to involve the country in a civil 
var. It was known that the court of Persia was on 
he watch to avert the peril with which it was threat- 
ened by Philip's preparations, and would spare no 
iost for the purpose of throwing new obstacles in his 
successor's way. 

The young king's first object was to secure himself 
it home: the next to overawe his hostile neighbours, 
md to extort from them such an acknowledgment of 
lis superiority, as would place him in the position 
wrhich his father was occupying at the time of his 
leath. In Macedonia, though there might be some 
imbitious and disaffected nobles, the mass of the 
people both recognised his title, and were attached to 
lis person. He had won their hearts in his father's 
lifetime by his munificence, which was perhaps a 
simple effect of his natural disposition, though it had 
incurred Philip's censure, and possibly excited his 
jealousy. ^ They had also seen sufBicient proofs of his 

* In a letter which is reported with a slight variation by Cicero de Off. ii. 15. 
ind by Val. Max. tii. 2. Ext 10. 
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extraordinary genius, to satisfy them that he was 
worthy of the throne. Nevertheless, it appears that 
there were some grounds for apprehension, which for 
a time disquieted Alexander himself, and probably 
still more his most faithful friends and counsellors. 
As long as the motives which had impelled Pausanias 
were unknown — and it may have been some time 
before they were ascertained — there was apparently 
reason to suspect that he was only the chief actor or 
instrument of a conspiracy which might not yet have 
accomplished all its objects. An inquiry was insti- 
tuted, and the result is said to have been that proofs 
were discovered, which implicated Heromenes and 
Arrabaaus, two of the sons of Aeropus the Ljmcestian, 
and it seems some other persons, in the plot. It would 
be rash to decide on the weight of evidence which we 
have not seen. But it is difficult to resist a suspicion 
that it was not much stronger than that on which, as 
we shall find reason to believe, several very innocent 
lives were sacrificed in the course of Alexander's 
reign. Alexander, the brother of the two Lyncestian 
nobles, was the foremost, after the murder, to offer 
his services to the young prince. He instantly buckled 
on his armour, and conducted him as his sovereign to 
the palace. Therefore, it is said, though his innocence 
was not clearly established, his life was spared. But, 
beside the presumption which this fact raises in his 
favour, and consequently in favour of his brothers, it 
seems almost incredible that Pausanias, whose motive 
was revenge for a personal injury, and who had re- 
solved to seek it at the risk of his life with his own 
hand, should have disclosed his design to persons who 
might betray, but could scarcely further it. Yet it 
was given out that the murder had been preconcerted, 
not only with these accomplices, but with the Persian 
court or its emissaries. The fact may have been that 
the Lyncestians had been engaged in some intrigues. 
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with the Persian government, and this may have ap- cuap. 
peared a sufficient ground for charging them with a ^^^^ . 
share in the guilt of Pausanias. Whatever may have 
been their crime, their punishment answered several 
useful purposes : it satisfied the multitude, vindicated 
Alexander's own character, awed the discontented, 
and inflamed popular resentment against the treache- 
rous and cowardly barbarian. It seems that about 
the same time Amyntas, son of Perdiccas, was put to 
death on a charge of a plot against Alexander's life.^ 

After these acts of justice, and after the last hon- 
ours had been paid to his father, the king showed 
himself in a general assembly of his people, and de- 
clared his intention of prosecuting his predecessor's 
undertakings with like vigour, and, it is said, granted 
a general immunity from all burdens except military 
service.* He dismissed the Greek envoys to their 
homes with gracious language, and with messages by 
which he requested each state to maintain the friendly 
relations in which it stood to his house. But as he 
could not place much reliance on the effect of such 
an exhortation, his chief care was to keep up the 
martial spirit of the army by frequent reviews and 
assiduous training. Soon indeed it appeared that this 
was his only security. 

The news of Philip's death had excited a general Movements 
ferment throughout Greece. The gloomy prospect *°^'*^*'- 

' DroyKn (Alex. p. 55.) seems to think that Amyntas was executed as one of 
those who had conspired against Philip; and refers to Polysnus (tiii. 60.) who 
does not eren give any hint that he came to a violent death. In Curtlus (vi. 9. 
17.) Alexander only mentions his cousin's plot against himself. Photlus (cod. 92.), 
from Arrian*s work, r^ furii *A\4^apBpop (p. 70. Bekk.), says of Cynane, that she 
was the wi£e of Amyntas, iy fi^ 'AA^cu^pof mtiifcu, An&rt tls r^p *A<rlaM Hid- 
€9»9€P. He proceeds (and this decisive testimony should have been added to those 
produced. Vol. Y. p. 220. note 2.), olros 8i U^p^Ikkov %ous ^v^ iZtK^s 8^ ^iXlmrou 
n^pducKos, its cfvot 'AfAinrnuf rhp dyppfifi4yoy * A\f ^dyBpov dvtt^iSv, 

* Justin, XI. 1. MacedonilfUM immunitatem cunctarum rerum^ prcrter mtlitiee 
raeatiMmem, dediL But it is hardly possible to believe this statement In its literal 
sense : nor would it be consistent with the exemptions bestowed on the familieH of 
the sUin at the battle of the Granicus. Arrian, i. 16. The truth may be that the 
Macedonians in actual service were declared to be exempt firom all taxes. 
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CHAP, which, since the battle of Choeronea, must have sad- 
j. , ' > dened so many hearts : the thought that the flower 
of the Grecian youth were henceforth to shed their 
blood for the execution of projects which threatened 
their country with perpetual subjection, was suddenly 
exchanged for the liveliest hopes of deliverance from 
the foreigner's power. In all the principal states lan- 
guage was heard, and preparations were seen, denot- 
ing a disposition to take advantage of the unexpected 
opportunity. In Peloponnesus, not only Sparta, but 
Argos, and Elis, and almost all Arcadia, showed 
themselves ready to renounce their forced alliance 
with Macedonia. Perhaps Messene and Megalopolis 
alone adhered to it. In the west more decided 
movements took place. Ambracia expelled the Mace- 
donian garrison, and re-established its democratical 
institutions. The Acarnanian exiles who had taken 
refuge in iEtolia, prepared to return, and the JEtoli- 
ans in their congress voted succours to reinstate them. 
Even Thebes, notwithstanding the presence of the 
garrison in the Cadmea, rose against the oligarchical 
government. An assembly was held which passed a 
decree by which it resolved to recover the citadel, and 
to resist Alexander's claims to the title and authority 
which the congress at the Isthmus had conferred 
upon his father. Athens however took the lead in 
these movements, and indeed seems to have been the 
centre from which they proceeded. 
Demo. Among the Athenian envoys who had been sent to 

congratulate Philip was Charidemus; whether the 
EubcBan adventurer, or the Athenian general of the 
same name, is a doubtful point. He was, it seems, 
an intimate friend, or at least a political ally, of De- 
mosthenes, and, being at JEgfB at the time of Philip's 
death, lost no time in despatching a courier, who was 
directed to carry the news to Demosthenes before he 
communicated it to any one else. It happened that 
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;he orator was at this luncture mourninff the loss of ^hap. 

XliVIL 

in only daughter, who had died but seven days before ; - 

>ut his private sorrow gave way to public cares. He 
indert.ook to publish the intelligence himself; and 
though the time prescribed by custom for the rites 
lue to the deceased had not yet expired, he imme- 
liately laid aside his weeds, came out dressed in 
Tvhit^ with a festive wreath on his head, and a joyful 
x>untenance, and was seen performing a solemn sacri- 
fice at one of the public altars. In order to give 
greater eflfect to the momentous tidings, the orator 
ippears to have resorted to a stratagem, which proves 
that he knew his countrymen to be still as super- 
stitious, and almost as credulous, as they were in 
the days when Pisistratus rode into Athens with the 
goddess by his side. He appeared before the council 
of Five Hundred, and declared that it had been re- 
pealed to him in a dream by Zeus and Athene, that 
some great good was about to happen to the common- 
vrealth.* Messengers soon after arrived with the news 
vrhich fulfilled the divine annoimcement. It was ap- 
parently the object of Demosthenes, by this artifice, 
to impress the people with his own view of the change 
which Philip's death had made in the situation and 
prospects of Athens. It was at least as harmless an 
imposture as was ever practised ; and, if fraud could 
ever be pious, might deserve that epithet. The same 
purpose appears in the measures which he afterwards 
proposed in the assembly. The Council had, it seems, 
edready appointed a sacrifice to celebrate the glad 
tidings : he now moved that the people should pro- 
claim its joy by the like ceremony, and moreover that 

' Fluturch, Demostb. 22. i»s 6vap ivpcucitSf iup* oZ n fxtya irpov^oK^v *A$nyalois 
hryaB6r. .Machines indeed (Ctes. § 77.) seems to assert that he announced Philip's 
death: but this is probably rhetorical exaggeration. Still JEschines was not 
Hkgadous enough to see that his rival must have been in the plot against PhiIIp*s 
lift ; though Indeed that he should have announced it before he had heard that It 
had taken place would have been not impudence, but folly. 
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CHAP, reliffious honours should be decreed to the memory 

XLVll. r^ ' I 

of rausanias. 

This conduct of Demosthenes was strongly cen- 
sured by his contemporaries on various grounds; 
though not on those which render it most repugnant 
to the maxims and feelings of civilised society in 
modem times. Yet we know that even under the 
better light which we enjoy, not only the massacre of 
the Huguenots was celebrated with public rejoicings 
and thanksgivings in the capital of Christian Europe, 
but the assassination of the Prince of Orange, and 
that of Henry HI. of France, were openly applauded, 
and Balthasar Gerard and Clement treated as heroes.^ 
Perhaps, however, the plea of political fanaticism 
cannot properly be alleged in behalf of Demosthenes. 
It is much more probable that he acted on a sober 
calculation of expediency. But the head of his of- 
fending is still that he suffered patriotic motives to 
overpower every other consideration. It is remark- 
able that the only thing which ^schines reprehends 
in his adversary's behaviour on this occasion, beside 
the forgery of the dream, is that he had betrayed 
such unnatural insensibility to his domestic loss : a 
reproach which Plutarch justly repels with the re- 
mark, that it had always been accounted praiseworthy 
to bury private affliction in concern for the public 
welfare. He himself condemns Demosthenes on the 
score of ingratitude toward a prince who had used 
his victory with such magnanimous forbearance. We 
might perhaps observe, that generosity and gratitude 
are terms which, when applied to the transactions of 
states and princes with one another, belong rather 
to the style of a manifesto than to that of a history. 

* if pit i^pvffaro Ilava-ayiou, ^schln. Ctes. § 160. This is more Intelligible 
than Plutarch's statement (Dcmosth. 22.) that the people decreed a crown to the 
dead murderer. 

' Ranke, Geschichte der Paebtte^ ii. p. 106. 171. The oration of Muretus, xxii. 
(ed. Ruhnken, l p. 177.) hardly needs to be referred to. 
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Phocion objected to the proposed demonstrations of joy chap. 
on two accounts : first, because such exultation over . ^^^"' . 
an enemy's death was dastardly, and then, because 
the force which had won the day at Chasronea had 
only been diminished by the loss of a single life.^ 
The last of these objections was surely sophistical, 
and tended to weaken the first, which in itself was 
certainly well-founded. He might indeed fairly argue 
that the joy which the Athenians might express would 
betray the fears which they had hitherto felt, their 
aversion for the power to which they had submitted ; 
would prove that their late presents and compliments 
to Philip were nothing but hollow flattery, covering 
real hatred. But who had ever doubted that this 
was the case ? They had not even attempted to dis- 
guise their displeasure at the contributions laid on 
them by the congress. On the other hand, that the 
loss which Macedonia had sustained by Philip's death, 
was only to be reckoned as that of a single soldier, 
was manifestly false: and the best excuse that can 
be oflFered for Demosthenes is, that he wished to place 
the event in a different light : one which he might 
well believe to be the true one. We cannot indeed 
be sure that he entertained so low an opinion of 
Alexander's abilities as he thought it expedient to 
profess : though it appears that the impression made 
on him by the yoimg prince when he saw him at his 
father's court was not favourable ; and on his return 
from his embassy he turned his boyish performance 
into ridicule.* It was true that Alexander had at 
least acted the part of a man better than himself at 
Chaaronea : but his real character, and the promise of 
greatness which he held out, could not yet be known 
at Athens. Perhaps some report of his multifarious 
studies and attainments had been he^rd there, which 

' Plutarch, Pboc 18. ' .Sschlnes, Tixnarch. § 268. 
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niAP. afforded a handle for Demosthenes to compare him 

XLYIL • • 

' with Margites, the hero of a burlesque poem attri- 

buted to Homer, who knew many things, but none 
welP: and the orator now ventured to assure the 
Athenians, that they had nothing to fear from the 
young king, who would never stir from Macedonia, 
but would remain at Pella, dividing his time between 
his peaceful studies and the inspection of victims, 
which would never permit him to undertake any 
dangerous expedition.^ 

Such insinuations would undoubtedly have been as 
presumptuous as they were fallacious, if they had con- 
tained the whole ground on which Demosthenes rested 
his hopes. But however he might be mistaken as to 
the character of Alexander, he had seemingly good 
reason for the inferences he drew from the facts which 
were known of him, his age, and his position. That 
a youth of twenty, who had succeeded to a throne 
vacated by a murder, and who had so many enemies 
and rivals to fear both at home and abroad, would be 
able to maintain the ascendancy which his politic 
father had with so much difficulty acquired over 
Greece, might well seem improbable enough to justify 
the most sanguine expectations from a vigorous well- 
concerted resistance. There were beside engines 
which the orator was able to set at work against him, 
which were known only to himself, and which he was 
obliged to keep secret, but which might reasonably 
strengthen his confidence. He was in correspondence 
with the Persian court, and had, it seems, already re- 
ceived sums of money from it to be distributed at his 
discretion for the purpose of thwarting Philip's enter- 

* n^AX* iiwi<rraro tprya, KOKms V ipriararo ircbaa. Compare Arittotle, Eth. 
▼I. 7. The story told by Eustathius, on Od. K. p. 1669. 47., can haidly have 
been taken flrora the poem, or even have belonged to the chamrter of the 
hero; but it corresponds with the sample given by Txetaes, ChiL iv. 870. and vi. 
Hist 62. 

' ^schines, Ctes. § 160. 
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prise against Asia.^ The conduct of Demosthenes in chap. 
this transaction — if we consider that he was carrying ■ 
on a clandestine negotiation with a foreign state 
against which his own had declared war, to injure a 
prince who was the ally of Athens — cannot be vindi- 
cated on the principles which regulate the intercourse 
of civilised nations in modern times. But how little 
were such scruples heeded when Napoleon's disasters 
opened a prospect of restoring the independence of 
Germany ! 

The people however seems to have retained too Movement! 
lively a recollection of the consternation which had *"* 
followed the battle of Chaeronea^ to pledge themselves 
hastily to a renewal of the contest with Macedonia. 
The language of -^schines inclines us to believe, that 
they did not adopt the motion of Demosthenes with 
respect to Pausanias.^ But he prevailed on them to 
send envoys to many of the Greek states, with secret 
instructions, which were probably dictated by himself ; 
and to these agents we may ascribe a large share in 
the proceedings hostile to Macedonia which have been 
already related. The Persian gold, or the promise of 
subsidies, may have opened the way, and have over- 
come many obstacles. There was another quarter 
in which the Athenian emissaries might still more 
safely reckon on a friendly reception. Attains, Alex- 
ander'8 personal enemy, was commanding a body of 
troops in Asia. Little encouragement could be neces- 
sary to induce him to revolt against the sovereign 
whom he had unpardonably oflFended. A negotiation 

> Fluttrcll, Demosth. 20. DroyBen (p. 81.) affects to consider this (kct as 
iiiToMDg an imputation on tbe integrity of Demosthenes. Yet he does not pretend 
to show that the orator did not apply the money to tbe purposes for which he 
received it On the change effected in the relations between Greece and Persia 
by the growth of the Macedonian power, see the remarks of Orauert, Analect 
p. 225. n. 37. 

' n. s. c2f afrtor tUcyy^xSmv dvaias r^y fiouXiiv Kceriimiaw not therefore the 
people also. 

VOL. VI. L 
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CHAP, was opened with him by means of a letter from De- 
. mosthenes, and nothing probably but want of time 



prevented its success.^ 
Alexander gu^ ^11 these plans and preparations were discon- 
certed and supprest by the rapidity of Alexander's 
movements. It seems as if his elder counsellors, who 
had been long used to Philip's cautious policy, advised 
him to leave the Greeks for the present to themselves, 
and not to make any attempt to force them to obedience, 
until he had established a good understanding with 
the barbarian tribes on his northern frontier, which 
after Philip's death had begun to assume a threatening 
aspect.* Alexander however saw, that if he should 
adopt such a course, the work of his father's reign 
might be undone in a few months : he saw that his 
presence was immediately necessary in Greece, and he 
set his forces in motion without delay. In his pas- 
sage through Thessaly, he endeavoured to conciliate 
the ruling families by promises, and by flattering al- 
lusions to the twofold relation by which he was con- 
nected with them through his paternal and maternal 
ancestors, Hercules and Achilles. This appeal to 
their vanity, seconded by a formidable army, could 
not be withstood. All the concessions that had been 
made to Philip were renewed to him : their revenues 
and troops were placed at his disposal.^ At Thermo- 
pylse he assembled the Amphictyonic Council, perhaps 
before the ordinary time of the autumnal meeting, 
with a view to secure the adherence of the northern 
tribes which had votes in it : and from them it seems 
he received the title which had been conferred on his 
father in the Sacred War.^ He then advanced by 
rapid marches to Thebes, where, as no preparations 
had yet been made to execute the resolution which 

* Diodorus, xvii. 3. ■ Plut Al. 1 1. 

' Justin, zi. 3. * DioUonu, ztu. 4. 
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d been precipitately adopted, his presence awed chap. 
B disaffected into entire submission. His ap- ^ ^,— / 



each produced a like effect at Athens. The people 
stened to appease him by an embassy, which they 
nt to apologise for their late proceedings, and to 
*er him all the honours they had conferred on 
lilip. Demosthenes himself was appointed one of 
e envoys, perhaps through the intrigues of his ad- 
rsaries ; and he even proceeded as far as Cithaeron, 
his way to the Macedonian camp. We do not 
low whether it was his own reflections on the 
ngers of his mission, or some hints which he re- 
ived as to Alexander's intentions, that induced him 
find some excuse for turning back. The rest of 
e ambassadors however found the king ready to 
cept their excuses and promises, perhaps were led 
believe that he had never suspected the common- 
jalth of any hostile designs. Yet, according to 
odorus, it must have been about this time that 
;talus — possibly disheartened by the intelligence he 
reived from Europe — determined to attempt to make 
J peace with him, and as a proof of his sincerity 
it him the letter of Demosthenes. Alexander 
wever does not appear to have made any complaints 
the Athenians on the subject ; but he despatched a 
isty officer, named Hecatseus, over to Asia, with or- 
rs either to arrest Attains, and convey him to Mace- 
nia, or to put him to death. It seems that Attains 
d so won the affections of his troops, that HecataBus 
)ught it safest to have him secretly killed. 
Alexander had sent envoys before him to summon congms at 
resh congress at Corinth. He found this assembly ^**^"^^ 
obsequious as that which had been called by his 
her : and was invested by it with the same title and 
thority for the prosecution of the war with Persia, 
had been bestowed on Philip. Sparta alone either 

L 2 
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CHAP, refused to send deputies to the congress, or instructed 
^^^^^ them to disavow its proceedings. She had been used 
— such was still her language — herself to take the 
lead among the Greeks, and would not resign her 
hereditary rank to another.^ Alexander perhaps 
smiled at these preticnsions of a state which was 
hardly able to protect itself, but did not think it 
worth while to put its resolution to the test, by an 
invasion of its territory. So too the revolt of Am- 
bracia did not appear to him important enough to 
detain him so long as would have been necessary to 
crush it. He even condescended to assure the Am- 
bracians that they had only forestalled his intentions : 
that he should of his own accord have restored their 
democratical institutions.^ It was a concession which 
his commanding posture enabled him to make with 
dignity, and therefore without danger. Having thus 
in the course of a few weeks settled the affairs of 
Greece, he returned to Macedonia, with the hope that 
in the following spring he might be able to embark 
for Asia. 
B. c. 336. But when the season for military operations drew 
wI^wot* near in 335, reports were heard of movements among 
to Thrace, the Thracian tribes and the Triballians, which seemed 
to render it necessary for the security of his kingdom 
during his absence, that he should spread the terror of 
his arms in that quarter, before he began an expedi- 
tion which would carry him so far away from it. The 
Triballians had not only resisted Philip's passage 
through their territory with impunity, but had de- 
prived his army of the booty collected in the Scythian 
campaign. The Thracians, in whose land he had 
planted his colonies, were no doubt impatient to ease 
themselves of the tribute which he had imposed on 
them, and of the foreign settlers whose presence made 

* Arriin, i. 1, • Diodorus, xvn. 4. 
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the yoke more galling : and those whose independence chap. 
had only been threatened, were admonished by the - 
fsite of their neighbours to secure themselves against 
like attacks. The Illyrians too, hereditary enemies of 
Macedonia, had begim to entertain hopes of recovering 
the districts which had been wrested from them by 
Philip. Early in the spring Alexander set out on 
his inarch toward the Danube. A small squadron of 
ships of war was ordered to be fitted out at Byzan- 
tium, and to sail up the river to meet the army. In 
ten days, having crossed the Hebrus at Philippopolis, 
it reached the foot of the Balkan. Here the Thracians 
had collected their forces to guard the defiles, and 
were seen intrenched behind their waggons on the 
summit of the pass. As the road which led up to it 
was extremely steep, they had formed the plan of 
rolling their waggons down on the enemy as they 
advanced, and then falling on their broken ranks. 
Alexander perceived the object of their preparations, 
and provided against the danger. The heavy in- 
fantry was ordered, where the ground permitted, to 
open their files and make way for the waggons: 
where this was not practicable, to throw themselves 
forward on the ground, and link their shields together 
over their heads, so that the descending masses might 
bound over them. The shock came and passed in a 
few moments, leaving the men unhurt: they closed 
their ranks, and rose from the ground with heightened 
courage. The enemy were soon dislodged from their 
position by a skilful and vigorous charge, leaving 
1500 slain: the fugitives easily escaped: the camp, 
in which were their wives and children, fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

Having crossed the mountains without further in- 
terruption, Alexander descended into the Triballian 
country to the river Lyginus^, at a point three days' 

* Its modem name is not known ; but it must have been a tributary of the Danube. 
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march from the Danube. Syrmus, the king of the 
Triballians, had sent the women and children of lus 
tribe to an island of the Danube which our authon 
call Pence, and on the enemy's approach himself took 
refuge there with his immediate followers, and several 
of the neighbouring Thracian hordes. But the bulk 
of his own people, when Alexander moved forward to 
overtake him, fell back upon the Lyginus, where the 
woods near the river oflFered a secure shelter. Alex- 
ander however, who was apprised of their motions, 
and was only a day's march in advance, suddenly 
retraced his steps, and encamped on the plain skirted 
by the forest. The manoeuvres of his light troops 
drew the enemy out of their lurking-place, and they 
were then easily routed : 3000 were slain : the fugi- 
tives were mostly able to reach the forest, into which 
their pursuers, as it was growing late, did not venture 
to follow them. 

Alexander now resimied his march, and in three 
days reached the right bank of the Danube, where he 
found the galleys which he expected from Byzantium. 
If the Danube was not navigable for the ancient galleys 
of war above the modern port of Galatz^ — which lies 
between the Sereth and the Pruth, where the river 
makes its sudden bend eastward — it would be difficult 
to understand his previous movements unless we sup- 
pose that before he met the ships he had marched for 
several days along the river. On the other hand, the 
island, or network of islands, formed by the Danube 
just above Galatz, would seem to have presented a very 
suitable place of retreat for the fugitives whom Alex- 
ander was pursuing.^ In the galleys however he 
embarked with a body of heavy-armed infantry and 
bowmen, and endeavoured to eflFect a landing on Pence. 



* As Niebuhr conceived, KI. Scbr. p. 376. 

* I am referring to a map of Turkey in Europe (according to its condition In 
1828) published by Cotta at Municb, which I believe may be trusted. 
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But the current was strong, the banks were steep and chap, 
lined with enemies, who far outnumbered the detach- ^^^^ 
ment which his little squadron could contain: after 
some fruitless attempts he found himself forced to 
abandon the undertaking. He had also another more 
interesting object in view. He wished to cross the 
great river, the boundary of so many warlike tribes, 
and to make an incursion into the land of the Getes, 
who were now seated either in Walachia, or, if Pence 
lay lower down, in Moldavia or Bessarabia, and whose 
forces, 10,000 foot and 4,000 horse, were drawn up, as 
in defiance of him, on the opposite side. He himself, 
and a part of his troops, embarked in the galleys: 
the rest found a passage either in canoes used by the 
natives, of which he collected a great number, or on 
hides stuflFed with straw. Under favour of night they 
crossed over unmolested, and landed in fields of stand- 
ing com. This the phalanx levelled, as it marched 
through, with its spears, the cavalry following until 
they reached the open ground, where the enemy, asto- 
nished and dismayed by their unexpected appearance, 
did not even wait for the first charge of the horse, but 
took refuge in their town which lay but a few miles 
off. Even this — for it was poorly fortified — they 
abandoned at Alexander's approach, and taking as 
many as they could of the women and children on 
their horses, retreated into the wilderness. The town 
was sacked and razed to the ground, and Alexander, 
having sacrificed on the right bank of the Danube to 
the gods who had granted him a safe passage, returned 
to his camp on the other side. 

Here he received embassies, with submissive or at 
least pacific overtures, from Syrmus, and from many 
of the independent nations bordering on the river. 
His chief object was attained in the proof thus af- 
forded of the terror inspired by his arms. Among 
the tribes which had been agitated by the report of 

L 4 
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CHAP, his expedition were the Celts who had migrated to 
the east of the Adriatic.^ They came professedly to 



The Celts, seek his alliance ; perhaps in fact rather to ascertain 
what they might have to apprehend from him. Alex- 
ander was struck with their gigantic forms ; and, with 
some self-complacency, asked them, what they feared 
most in the world. Their pride was equal to his am- 
bition : they answered. Lest the sky should faH? All 
were dismissed with assurances of friendship. 

He now turned his march westward, to reach the 
borders of Illyria, through the country of the Agri- 
anians and PaK)nians, on the western side of the 
ttountains which contain the springs of the Hebrus 
and the Nestus. On his road he received advice that 
Cleitus king of the lUyrians, the son of his father's 
old enemy Bardylis, was up in arms, and had leagued 
himself with Glaucias, king of the Taulantians. The 
Autariates too, through whose land he had to pass, 
were ready to fall on him in his way. From this last 
hinderance however he was relieved by his faithful 
ally, Langarus, king of the Agrianians, who had 
formed a personal attachment to him in Philip's life- 
time, and now came to join him with a body of his 
choicest troops, and undertook to find sufficient em- 
ployment for the Autariates, who were accoimted by 
their neighbours an unwarlike tribe, in their own 
country. He fulfilled this promise by an invasion 
which effectually diverted them from their meditated 
attack on the Macedonian army. Alexander would 
have rewarded his zeal with the hand of his sister 
Cynane, the widow of Amyntas : but before the time 
came, Langarus was cut off by sickness. The king 

' Nicbuhr, u. s. 

* Mr. Williams (p. 37.) thinks that the real meaning was : Wt fear m enemiea 
but the Gods. We may compare fhe language of the Germans in Cesar, De B, G. 
IV. 7. Seae unit Suevie eoncederey quihuM ne dii quidem inunoriaUe paree esse poeaint: 
and the inscription on the bronse statue of Alexander by Lyslppui (Tiets. 
Chil. zi. Hist. 368.) : A^Sdaom 8* Houcew 6 x^t^^os, its A/a Ktia<rmy, Tap ^* ifik 
rlBefuu, Ztv, ah d* "OAv/iiror f^c* 
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however was thus enabled to pursue his march with- chap. 
out obstruction up the valley of the Erigon, toward - ^ ' ■ 
the fortress of Pellion, which, as the strongest posi- ptuion. 
tion in the country, had been occupied by Cleitus. 
It stood on high ground in the midst of lofty wooded 
hills, which were also guarded by lUyrian troops, so 
as to command all the approaches of the place : and 
the barbarians had sought an additional safeguard 
against the assaults of the Macedonians, in a sacrifice 
which they celebrated on the hill-tops, of three boys, 
three girls, and as many black rams. Yet all these 
precautions proved fruitless, and Alexander, after he 
made himself master of the adjacent hills — where ^e 
found the victims of those horrid rites — was pro- 
ceeding to invest Pellion itself, when the arrival of 
Glaucias with a numerous army compelled him to 
retire, that he might provide for his own safety. We 
shall not dwell on the evolutions by which he extri- 
cated himself from a most perilous position. It is 
sufiicient to mention that he first penetrated through 
a difficult defile, and crossed a river in the presence 
of an enemy greatly superior in numbers, and three 
days afterwards, having suddenly returned, fell upon 
the allies, whose camp was carelessly guarded, in the 
night, and broke up their host. Glaucias fled toward 
his own home, and was pursued by Alexander with 
great slaughter as far as the mountains which pro- 
tected his territories. Cleitus at first took shelter in 
Pellion ; but soon despairing of his own resources, set 
fire to the fortress, and retreated into the dominions 
of Glaucias. 

The accounts which reached Greece of Alexander's Revolt of 
operations in these wild and distant regions were, it ^^^^^ 
may be supposed, very imperfect and confused ; and 
at length, during an interval in which no news was 
heard of him, a report of his death sprang up, or was 
studiously set afloat. It was at least either belief of 
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CHAP, the report, or confidence in the eflTect which it was 
' likely to produce in others, that seems to have en- 

couraged a party of Theban exiles, in concert with 
some of their friends at home who were no less im- 
patient of the Macedonian yoke, to enter the city by 
night, and attempt a revolution. They began in an 
unhappy spirit, with the massacre of two officers of 
the Macedonian garrison, whom they found in the 
streets unaware of the danger. They then summoned 
an assembly, and prevailed on the people, chiefly by 
the strong assurances which they gave of Alexander's 
death, to rise in open insurrection, and lay siege to 
the Cadmea. The citizens who were still in exile 
were recalled : the slaves enfranchised, the aliens won 
by new privileges. Whether Demosthenes had been 
previously apprised of their design, is doubtful ; but 
when they had taken the decisive step, he certainly 
aided them to the utmost of his power. He was 
enabled by the Persian subsidy to furnish them with 
a supply of arms for as many as needed it \ many of 
whom perhaps had been deprived of their own by the 
oligarcliical government, and he induced the Athenians 
to enter into an alliance with them, and to promise 
them support. He himself probably believed the 
rumour which he must so earnestly have wished to 
be true ; and it was no doubt this that emboldened 
the people on his motion to decree an expedition in 
aid of the Thebans. This decree however was not 
carried into effect : before the people could be brought 
actually to take the field, news arrived which put a 
stop to their preparations. Elis too, which seems to 
have fallen again into the hands of the anti-Macedo- 
nian party, openly espoused the cause of the Thebans 

^ Diodorus, xvu. 8. The account of Diodorus is incomparably more trostworthj 
and probable tban the accuMations of Dlnarchus (c Dem. p. 92.)f who repreaents 
l>emosthene8 as withholding the money required to induce the Arcwiian general 
to march to the aid of the Thebans. 
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SO fiir as even to send their forces as far as the Isthmus, chap. 
where they were joined by those of some Arcadian > 
states. But here their generals were induced to halt, 
by the tidings which reached them of Alexander's 
return.^ 

He was still at Pellion when he heard of the revolt 
of Thebes. He knew that unless it was crushed in 
time it would probably spread, and he was anxious 
about the garrison of the Cadmea. He therefore set 
out immediately for Boeotia. In seven days, having 
traversed the upper provinces of Macedonia and 
crossed the Cambunian range toward its junction 
with Pindus, he reached Pelinna in Thessaly. Six 
days more brought him into BoBOtia. So rapid were 
his movements, that before the Thebans had heard 
that he had passed ThermopylaB, he had arrived at 
Onchestus. The authors of the insurrection would 
not at first listen to the news of his approach ; they 
gave out that it was Antipater who commanded the 
Macedonian army : and then that Alexander, the son 
of Aeropus, had been taken for his royal namesake. 
But when the truth was ascertained, they found the 
people still willing to persevere in the struggle which 
had now become so hopeless* Alexander on the other 
hand, wishing to give them time for better counsels, 
now moved slowly against the city, and even when 
he had encamped near the foot of the Cadmea, which 
they had encompassed with a double line of circuni- 
vallation, waited some time for proposals of peace, 
which he was ready to grant on very lenient terms. 
There was a strong party within which was willing 
to submit to his pleasure, and urged the people to 
cast themselves on his mercy : but the leaders of the 
revolt, who could expect none for themselves, resisted 
every such motion : and as beside their personal in- 

* DIodor. ZTU. 8. durrp(tforrcf iKopaS^icoWf irposZoKiiAov rov fia(ri\46»s Byros, 
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CHAP, fluence they filled most places in the government, 
• they unhappily prevailed. It was their object to 

drive matters to extremities. When Alexander sent 
to demand Phoenix and Prothytes, two of their chiefs, 
they demanded Philotas and Antipater in return; 
and when he proclaimed an ofifer of pardon to all who 
should surrender themselves to him and share the 
common peace, they made a counter-proclamation 
from the top of a tower ^, inviting all who desired the 
independence of Greece to take part with them against 
the tyrant. These insults, and especially the animo- 
sity and distrust which they implied, put an end to 
all thoughts of peace, and Alexander reluctantly pre- 
pared for an assault. 
Capture of The fate of Thebes seems after all to have been 
^^'*^ decided more by accident than by design. Perdiccas, 
who was stationed with his division in front of the 
camp, not far from the Theban intrenchments, with- 
out waiting for the signal, began the attack, and 
forced his way into the space between the enem3^s 
lines, and was followed by Amyntas son of Andro- 
menes, who commanded the next division. Alexander 
was thus induced to bring up the rest of his forces. 
Yet at first he only sent in some light troops to the 
support of the two divisions which were engaged with 
the enemy. When however Perdiccas had fallen, 
severely wounded, as he led his men within the second 
line of intrenchments, and the Thebans, who at first 
had given way, rallied, and in their turn put the 
Macedonians to flight, he himself advanced to the 
scene of combat with the phalanx, and fell upon them 
in the midst of the disorder caused by the pursuit. 
They were instantly routed, and made for the nearest 
gates of the city, in such confusion, that the enemy 
entered with them, and being soon joined by the 

' Diodonu, zvii. 9 
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garrison of the Cadmea, made themselves masters of chap. 
the adjacent part of the city. The besieged made a 
short stand in the market-place ; but, when they saw 
themselves threatened on all sides, the cavalry took 
to flight through the opposite gates, and the rest as 
they could find a passage. But few of the foot com- 
batants effected their escape; and the conquerors 
glutted their rage with unresisted slaughter. It was 
not however so much from the Macedonians, as from 
some of their auxiliaries, that the Thebans suffered 
the utmost excesses of hostile cruelty. Alexander 
had brought with him a body of Thracians among 
his light troops, and he had been reinforced by the 
Phocians and by all the Boeotian towns hostile to 
Thebes, more especially by Orchomenus, Thespiae, 
and Plataea. The Thracians, impelled by their ha- 
bitual ferocity, of which they had shown so fearful 
a specimen many years before at the capture of My- 
calessus, the Boeotians, eager to revenge the wrongs 
they had endured from Thebes in the day of her 
prosperity, revelled in the usual licence of carnage, 
plunder, and wanton outrages on those whose age 
and sex left them most defenceless. The bloodshed 
however was restrained by cupidity, that the most 
valuable part of the spoil might not be lost. The 
number of the slain was estimated at 6000 : that of 
the prisoners at 30,000. The Macedonians lost about 
500 men. 

It only remained to fix the final doom of the con- 
quered city. Alexander, who had probably made up 
his mind on it, referred it to a council of his allies, in 
which the representatives of the Boeotian towns took 
a leading part. The issue of their deliberation might 
be easily foreseen, and did not want plausible reasons 
to justify it. There was a sentence which had been 
hanging over Thebes ever since the Persian war in 
which she had so recklessly betrayed the cause of 
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Grecian liberty.^ It had never been forgotten, and 
calls had been heard from time to time for its execu- 
tion.^ And the city which had so long been permitted 
by the indulgence of the Greeks to retain a forfeited 
existence, had nevertheless been distinguished by her 
merciless treatment of her conquered enemies. In 
the case of Plataea she had not only instigated the 
Spartans to a cold-blooded slaughter, forbidden by 
the usages of Greek warfare, but she had destroy^ 
a city which by its heroic patriotism had earned the 
gratitude of the whole nation, and was itself a monu- 
ment of the national triumph. Nor was it forgotten 
that when Athens was at the mercy of its enemies 
she alone had proposed to sweep it from the fiwe of 
Greece. It seems that these old offences were placed 
in the foreground, while little notice was taken of 
the later acts of violence and oppression toward the 
Boeotian towns, which were the real motive of their 
ncftruction implacable resentment. The decree of the council 
was, that the Cadmea should be left standing, to be 
occupied by a Macedonian garrison ; that the lower 
city should be levelled with the ground, and the 
territory, except the part which belonged to the 
temples, divided among the allies : the men, women, 
and children, sold as slaves, all but the priests and 
priestesses, and some citizens who stood in a relation 
of hospitality to Philip or Alexander, or held the 
office of Proxenus to the state of Macedonia. Under 
this head were probably included most of the con- 
queror's political adherents. He made one other 
exception, which was honourable rather to his taste 
than his humanity. He bade spare the house of Pin" 
dams ®, and as many as were to be found of his de- 



> Sec Vol. IL pp. 305. 893. » See VoL V. p. SS. 

' According to Dlo Cbrysost, i. p. 83. iccAci{<raf iwtyp^m* litMpw rov 
/toiMToiroioO r^y ariyfiv /u^ iccUcrc. 
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scendants.^ The rest of the city was razed to the chap. 
Miind of the flute, on which Ismenias, a highly cele- 
brated artist, played an appropriate accompaniment.^ 
The council likewise decreed that Orchomenus and 
Plataea should be rebuilt. The demolished buildings 
of Thebes may have furnished materials for the resto- 
ration of Platsaa. 

It can hardly be doubted that policy had a large 
share in this rigorous measure, and that Thebes was 
destroyed chiefly because it would not have been safe 
to leave it standing, and that the example of its fate 
might strike the rest of Greece with a wholesome 
awe. Alexander himself, in his subsequent treatment 
of individual Thebans, tacitly acknowledged that his 
severity had been carried to an extreme which bor- 
dered upon cruelty. But the harshness which he 
displayed in this case enabled him to assume the 
appearance of magnanimity and gentleness in others. 
All the Greek states which had betrayed their hos- 
tility toward him, now vied with one another in apo- 
logies, recantations, and offers of submission. A 
reaction immediately took place at Elis in favour of 
the Macedonian party: and in the Arcadian towns 
which had sent succours for the Thebans, the authors 
of this imprudent step were condemned to death. 
The w3Etolians too, who had shown some symptoms 
of disaffection, sent an embassy to deprecate the 
king's displeasure. Athens however had most reason 
to dread his anger, and strove to avert it by a servile 
homage, which at once marks the character of the man 
who proposed it, and the depth to which the people 
had fallen since the battle of ChaBronea. When the first 
fugitives arrived from Thebes, the Athenians were 

* Arriaiu l 9. ^Uan, Y. H. xiil 7. 

' Tsetses, Chil. l 328. and mu Hist 139. BfntP^auf alKfifuuruf eAkovyros 
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niAP. celebrating their great Eleusinian mysteries. All fled 
^ \ ' t in consternation to the city, and removed their pro- 
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pcrty out of the country within the walls. An as- 
sembly was immediately called, in which, on the 
motion of Demades, it was decreed that ten envoys, 
the most acceptable that could be found, should be 
sent to congratulate Alexander on his safe return 
from his northern expedition, and on the chastisement 
Aicxindfr >vluch hc had inflicted on Thebes. The king dis- 
the Athc- covered no displeasure at this piece of impudent obse- 
quiousness, but in reply sent a letter to the people 
demanding nine of tiie leading anti-Macedonian 
orators and generals: Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hype- 
rides, Polyeuctus, Chares, Charidemus, Ephialtes, 
Diotimus, and Moerocles, whom he charged both with 
tlie transactions which had led to the battle of Chse- 
ronea, and with all the hostile measures that had 
since been adopted at Athens toward his father and 
himself, particularly with the principal share in the 
revolt of Thebes. ^ In the assembly which was held 
to consider this requisition, Phocion, it is said, both 
counselled the people to surrender the objects of the 
conqueror's resentment or apprehensions, and ex- 
horted the elected victims to devote themselves spon- 
taneously for the public weal.^ Demosthenes is re- 
ported to have quoted the fable of the wolf who 
called on the sheep to give up their dogs. The people 
wavered between fear and reluctance, till Demades 
st€pt in to remove the diflBiculty. He undertook — it 
was commonly believed for a fee of five talents — to 
appease Alexander, and save the threatened lives. 
But the success of the final embassy seems to have 
been mainly owing to Phocion's influence with the 
conqueror, who continued long to honour him with 

* Anian, i. 10. Suidas ('Ai^riroTpos) gives eleven names, adding to Arrian's 
Int those of Tbrasybulus and Cassander. Plutarch (Dem.23.) omits Hyperidcs, 
Chares, and Diotimus, and substitutes Damon and Callisthenes. 

• Diodor. xvii. 15. 
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marks of his especial esteem.' He found the king chap. 
satiated with the punishment of the Thebans, and ^^^^^ 
disposed for an exercise of mercy which might soften 
the impression it had produced on the minds of the 
Greeks. He remitted his demand with respect to all 
except Charidemus, who perhaps had incurred his 
peculiar displeasure by his conduct at jEgae after 
Philip's death, and who now embarked for Asia, and 
proceeded to the Persian court. 

The conqueror celebrated his return to Macedonia 
with an Olympic festival at iEgae, and with games in 
honour of the Muses at Dium in Pieria. The inha- 
bitants of Dium held the memory of Orpheus in great 
reverence, and boasted of the possession of his bones. 
At the time of the games it was reported that a 
statue of the ancient bard, which perhaps adorned his 
monument near the to^vn, had been seen bathed in 
sweat. Alexander's Lycian soothsayer, Aristander of 
Telmessus, bade hiih hail the omen: it signified that 
the masters of epic and lyric poetry should be wearied 
by the tale of his achievements^ These achieve- 
ments will now for some time claim our undivided 
attention. 

> Plut Fboc. 17. JEL V. H. i. 25. There is i little obscurity about these 
embassies. Arrlan seems to Icnow only of two : one before and one after the 
demand made by Alexander. But Plutarch (Phoc. 17.) supposes two subsequent 
to that demand, the first having been contemptuously dismissed — rh irp&Toy 
t^^tafta Kiyerou *AX4^aM9poy, &s IfKait, pi^tUj koI <f>vyuv inroarpa/p^yra robs 
vp4ff€tts. In the second, Alexander yielded to the persuasions of Pboclon. In 
Dera. 23. he describes only two embassies, one before and one after the demand, 
and ascribes the success of the second entirely to Demades. Justin (xi. 4.) sup« 
poses two embassies previous to Alexander's demand. He was so much oflTended 
with the Athenians for receiving the Theban fugitives against his iiijunction, tU 
teeunda legoiione denuo bellum deprecantibuM ita demum rrmiaerit, ut oratores et 
duces quorum fiducia totieg rdteUenty sibi dedanturt but at last consented (It must 
be supposed after a third embassy), ut retentia oratoribus duces in exsilium agerenturs 
qui ex continenti ad Darium profecti non mediocre momentum Persarum viribus 
accessere. It is probable enough that several beside Charidemus went over to 
Asia, and that some were engaged in the battle of the Granicus. 

* Fausanlaa, xx. 30. 7. Flut. Alex. 14. 
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CHAPTER XL VI 11. 

RETROSPKCTIVB SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF PERSIA, 
FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDA8 TO ALEXANDER'S 
ACCESSION, 

Hiitory of Evagoras. — The Cyprian War ended. — Egypdan 
War. — Iphicrates and Phamabazus, — Revolt of the fVestem 
Satraps, — Datames, — AgesUaus in Egypt — Death of Age- 
sifaus. — Revolt of Sidon, — Siege of Sidon, — Ochus invades 
Egypt, — Causes of his Success, — Mentor, — Hermias, — Ac" 
cession of Darius Codomannus, — Reflections, — The Mace- 
donian Army. — Alexandei's Preparations, 

CHAP. Alexander's invasion of Asia might well form the 
— -V — '-f subject of a separate work^: and it belongs rather to 
universal history than to the history of Greece. The 
Greeks indeed were deeply interested in the event; 
but the effect it produced on their condition might be 
sufficiently understood from a very summary account 
of the transactions by means of which it was brought 
about. Still it was not without reason that writers 
of Grecian history thought themselves called upon to 
relate this great triumph of Grecian arts and arms — 
for such it was, though they were employed by a 
people whom the Greeks themselves did not account 
worthy of their name — which spread a Greek popu- 
lation over the fairest provinces of Asia, and carried 
the Greek language, manners, and modes of thinking, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the banks of 
the Indus. It is now scarcely permitted to one who 

' It has been handled admirably on the whole by Droysen : though he some- 
times shows himself as much pnuudioed on the side of Alexander as Sainte Croix 
against him. 
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is traversing the same field to depart from their ex- crap. 
ample. The reader however will not expect to see . ^'^^"^ . 
this subject treated here even with all the fulness of 
details into which we have entered in other portions 
of our narrative, which were more essential parts of a 
history of Greece. Our aim must be confined to a 
survey of the leading features of this ever memorable 
conquest, which may enable us to understand the 
spirit in which it was accomplished, and perhaps to 
judge of the designs as well as the achievements of 
the conqueror. 

But before we proceed it will be necessary, both 
For the sake of connection, and to illustrate the state 
of the Persian empire at the period when it was at- 
tacked by Alexander, to take a review of the principal 
events which befel it during about half a century 
before, or from the time of the peace of Antalcidas. 

We have had occasion, in a former volume', to nutoryof 
mention hostilities in which Evagoras of Salamis was ^^■«***^ 
engaged with Persia in the reign of that Artaxerxes 
whom Cyrus attempted to dethrone. It may now be 
proper to say something more about the circumstances 
under which Evagoras rose to power at Salamis. The 
Greek princes who traced their origin to Teucer, had 
been expelled by a Phoenician chief, who, to secure 
his own authority, acknowledged himself the vassal 
of the Persian king. Evagoras, when he had made 
himself master of Salamis, both restored the ancient 
power and splendour of the city, which under its 
Phoenician rulers had lost its Greek manners and its 
maritime occupations^, and endeavoured to extend his 
dominion over the rest of the island. He succeeded 
BO far, that only Amathus, Soli, and Citium held out 
against him, and they found themselves compelled to 
seek protection from Artaxerxes. He willingly pro- 

" VoL V. p. 436. • laocrites, Evag. § 23. 65, 
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CHAP, mised them succours: for not only had the revolu- 
tion by which his Cyprian vassal had been dethroned 
deprived him of an important island, but Evagoras 
had formed connections with the king of Egypt, 
and it seems had engaged in enterprises which 
threatened Phoenicia and Cilicia. Artaxerxes there- 
fore made the cause of the Cyprian cities opposed 
to Evagoras his own, and ordered the satraps of the 
nearest maritime provinces, and Hecatomnus, the 
prince of Caria, to prepare an expedition for the in- 
vasion of Cyprus. But these preparations appear to 
have been delayed by his war with Sparta : and one 
of the reasons which made the peace of Antalcidas 
welcome to him was, that it left him at liberty to 
prosecute this undertaking, and, as his title to Cyprus 
was expressly acknowledged in the treaty, debarred 
Evagoras from all further succours which he might 
have obtained from his Greek allies. After the peace, 
the preparations were carried on with increased 
vigour, and at length a great armament was brought 
together ; it is said upwards of 300,000 men and 300 
galleys, to which the Ionian cities contributed most 
largely.* The army was placed under the command 
of Orontes : the sea-force was committed to Teribazus, 
under whom Gaos his son-in-law, though with inferior 
rank, seems to have had the chief direction of the 
naval operations. Evagoras on the other hand had 
obtained considerable succours from the Egyptian 
king, Acoris; and even Hecatomnus had privately 
furnished him with a subsidy which enabled him to 
take a large body of mercenaries into his pay. If we 
may believe Isocrates^, he had invaded Phoenicia, and 
made himself master of Tyre by force of arms. His 

» Isocrates, Paneg. § 154. tow yauriitovrh nXutrroy 4ir* 'IwWoi <rvtiw4vktvKty. 
The armament was assembled on the western coast Uy *w(aiq iral Ki^to. Dlodor. 
XV. 2. ), and thence proceeded to Cilicia. 

• Evag. § 76. 
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authority was certainly acknowledged there, and in chap. 

o ' XIjVIIL 

some other Phoenician cities, and a Tynan squadron 
of twenty galleys came to his aid against the Persians.^ 
His fleet however with this addition amounted only 
to ninety sail. His native troops were about 6000 
men ; but beside the mercenaries he received rein- 
forcements from many quarters — for all who were 
disaffected to the Persian government were his na- 
tural allies — among the rest from a chief who is 
called king of the Arabians. 

Still when the Persian armament had crossed over 
to Cyprus, Evagoras was not in condition to cope 
with it openly either by sea or land, and for a time 
confined himself to the object of intercepting the 
enemy's supplies with his cruisers. In this he was 
so successful that he reduced them to great distress, 
which caused a mutiny in their camp, and compelled 
them to return with their whole fleet to Cilicia for a 
fresh stock of provisions. Meanwhile he received a 
reinforcement of fifty galleys from Acoris, and having 
fitted out sixty more himself, thought himself strong 
enough to risk a battle. He chose his own time, and 
took the Persians by surprise ; but the inequality of 
numbers was perhaps still too great. He was de- 
feated, and besieged in Salamis by sea and land ; but 
he made his escape by night with ten galleys, leaving 
his son Pnytagoras to govern in his absence, and 
proceeded to Egypt, to press Acoris for fresh suc- 
cours. The Egyptian however seems no longer to 
have trusted in his fortune, and only furnished him 
with a scanty supply of money, with which he re- 
turned to Salamis. His affairs might now have 
seemed hopeless, and there can hardly be a doubt that 
if the siege had been prosecuted with due vigour, the 
city must have surrendered at discretion. But, hap- 

> Dlodorus, u. i. 
M 3 
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CHAP, pily for Evagoras, the two satraps who commanded 
^ the Persian forces were jealous of each other, and 
each anxious for the credit of putting an end to a 
long and expensive war: so that when he made 
overtures of peace to Teribazus, they were more 
favourably received than the state of his affairs would 
have entitled him to expect, Teribazus would have 
permitted him to retain Salamis, on condition that he 
should pay a yearly tribute, and acknowledge himself 
the subject of the Persian king. Evagoras was willing 
to accept all the other conditions, but would not 
submit to this last clause, and claimed to be treated 
as a sovereign prince, the Great King's equal in rank 
and title. This was a concession which Teribazus 
did not venture to make. In the meanwhile however 
Orontes sent secret dispatches to the court, in which 
he charofed Teribazus with wilful remissness in the 
management of the war, and >vith treasonable de- 
signs. Artaxerxes, who was himself about to under- 
take an expedition in person against the Cadusians, 
was alarmed by these insinuations, and ordered 
Orontes to arrest Teribazus, and send him a prisoner 
to court. This order Orontes immediately executed, 
and his rival was detained in custody until the King's 
return from his campaign. He himself succeeded to 
the sole command of the armament. But Teribazus 
had made himself popular among the troops — as 
indeed one of the charges laid against him was, that 
he had endeavoured to corrupt their loyalty — and 
they showed so much dissatisfaction at his disgrace, 
that Orontes feared he should be compelled to abandon 
the siege. He therefore made advances to Evagoras, 
and offered him the possession of Salamis on the 
tenns which he himself had accepted from Teribazus. 
Evagoras, if he had known the state of things in the 
enemy's camp, might perhaps have risen in his de- 
mands : but he acquiesced in these proposals, which 
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seemed no less advantageous and honourable to him, chap. 
than they were degrading to the majesty of the >^^"^- 
Persian crown, which had never before been known 
to treat on such terms with a rebel, as Evagoras was 
styled. Thus ended the Cyprian war, which lasted ^ c. 376. 
ten years, and during a part of this time employed a ^j^^' 
large share of the forces of the Persian empire against ended. 
a single town\ and is said by a contemporary to have 
cost 15,000 talents.^ This sum indeed was not much 
more than the value of the ornaments which the 
Great King constantly wore about his person^: it 
would hardly have been missed from his treasury. 
But it proved the incapacity of the government to 
wield the resources of the state. 

The danger which hung over Teribazus alarmed his 
son-in-law Gaos, and drove him into treason through 
fear lest he should himself be charged with it. He 
won over several of his captains, and entered into 
correspondence with the king of Egypt, and with 
Sparta, for aid against his master. This rebellion 
however was not long after stifled by his death — 
the work probably of assassins hired by the court — 
though Tachos, one of his officers who succeeded to 
his command, still maintained an independent footing 
for a short time in a fortress which he built on the 
coast of Ionia. In the meanwhile Artaxerxes, having 
returned from Ids expedition, ordered Teribazus to be 
brought to trial, and appointed three Persians of the 
highest reputation for probity as his judges. It was 

* But I do not think It can safely be Inferred from the language of Isocrates 
f Paneg. § 163. ) ; as Mr. Clinton supposes (F. H. il p. 280. Append, c 12. ; On 
the Cyprian 9Var\ that the sea-fight had taken place six years before the time 
when that passage of the Panegyric was written. At all events it is very doubtful 
whether the siege of Salamis lasted so long. That Artaxerxes ever landed in 
Cyprus I utterly disbelieve. The testimony of Diodorus (xiv. 98.) so oddly 
worded (abrhs 9k rks iv reus &yw aarpairtiais ndKtts 4rtirop9v6fJityos fitydXcus 
Zuvi^ita-i HuiSaiifti tls r^v Ki^rpov), is not sufficient to prove so strange a fact, of 
which be takes no further notice, and which is not mentioned either by Plutarch or 
Isocrates; for the expression ffrpartvaas (u. s.) no more proves this, than it proves 
that Artaxerxes was present in person during the whole of the siege. 

• Ijocr. Evag. § 78. • Plut Artax. 24. 
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not long before that one of those horrible punishmente 
which were equally to be dreaded from the justice 
and from the caprice of this barbarous government, 
had been inflicted on some of their predecessors in 
office, who had been flayed alive, that their skins 
might cover the seat of justice. Teribazus obtained 
an impartial hearing, and completely refuted the 
calumnies of his accuser. He was received again into 
the royal favour, and Orontes was banished from the 
court in disgrace. 

Tlie recovery of Egypt was an object which had 
never ceased to occupy the attention of the Persian 
government since its revolt in the reign of Darius, 
the father of Artaxerxes. Before the Cyprian war an 
expedition had been sent against it under three gene- 
rals, accounted the ablest in the King's service, Abro- 
comas, Tithraustes, and Pharnabazus : but with such 
ill success, that the Egyptian prince was encouraged 
to act on the offensive, and to aim at extending his 
dominion over other provinces of the empire, Acoris, 
as we have seen, was ready to furnish powerful aid to 
the enemies of Artaxerxes in every quarter, and he 
even entered into alliance with the Pisidian moun- 
taineers, who paid not even nominal obedience to the 
Great King, and were at all times easily induced to 
attack his more peaceful subjects. About the year 
377, when it appears that Artaxerxes was meditating 
a fresh attempt upon Egypt, Acoris collected a large 
body of Greek mercenaries, whom he tempted by un- 
commonly liberal pay; and by the like attraction 
he induced Chabrias to take the command of them. 
Athens however was at this time desirous of keeping 
on good terms with Persia, and, on the complaint of 
Pharnabazus, not only ordered Chabrias to quit the 
service of Acoris, but promised to send Iphicrates to 
act with the King's generals in the reduction of Egypt. 
An army of 200,000 men was raised for the next in- 
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xsion, which was to be conducted by Phamabazus, chap. 
Lit was so long delayed, that Iphicrates, who was to ,^^y"^. 
ipport him, at the head of 20,000 Greek mercenaries, 
3uld not help remarking in conversation with him 
n the difference between his words and his deeds. 
^he reason^ answered the satrap, is that I am master 
f my words : my deeds depend upon the king. ^ The 
est plans, it seems, were always liable to be sus- 
ended and defeated by the interference of the court, 
^hich, as in the case of Teribazus, was always open 
3 insidious suggestions against its most active and 
lithful servants. 

The army at length began its march from Ac^ in 
yria (Acre) the place of rendezvous, toward Egypt, 
ccompanied by a fleet of 300 galleys of war, 200 
mailer vessels, and innumerable transports. Acoris 
ras no longer on the throne of Egypt : but his suc- 
essor, Nectanabis, had had ample time for prepara- 
ion, and had taken every precaution to secure himself 
gainst the threatened invasion. He had intersected 
lie approaches to his kingdom on the side of Pelusium 
:ith deep ditches, had laid the adjacent country under 
rater, and barred the passage of the canals. The 
ivaders found the Pelusiac mouth of the river so 
trongly fortified, that they did not venture to make 
n attempt- here. But Phamabazus and Iphicrates 
mbarked with a body of troops, and, landing at the 
ntrance of the Mendesian arm with 3000 men, 
mmediately proceeded to attack the fortress which 
uarded it. Nectanabis sent a small detachment of 
lis army to its relief, and an engagement took place, 
n which the Egyptians, overpowered by the superior 
lumbers of the enemy, whp were reinforced from 
heir vessels, were routed and fled toward the for- 
ress : so hotly pursued that the conquerors entered 

' Diodonu, XY. 41. 
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CHAP, along with them, made themselves masters of it, and 
razed it to the ground. 

But now a diflfierence arose between the Persian 
general and his Athenian colleague. Iphicrates, hav- 
ing heard from one of the prisoners that Memphis had 
been left unguarded, proposed immediately to sail up 
to it, and surprise it. Pharnabazus did not think it 
safe to undertake such an expedition until they were 
joined by the remainder of their forces: nor would he 
consent to let Iphicrates make the attempt, though 
he engaged to take the city with his mercenaries alone. 
His zeal even exposed him to suspicions of sinister 
aims ; and the sharpness of his remonstrances oflFended 
Pharnabazus, who had indeed reasons for caution, as 
the servant of a jealous and ill-informed despot, which 
did not aflfect the Athenian. During this dispute the 
Egyptians had time to send a garrison to Memphis, 
and then advanced with all their forces to the scene 
of their late defeat, where, though no general battle 
Avas fought, the nature of the ground gave them a 
great advantage over the enemy in a number of petty 
encounters.* At length, when the season of the inun- 
dation arrived, Pharnabazus, finding the country in- 
accessible, determined to abandon the enterprise, and 
led the armament back to Syria. Iphicrates, fear- 
ing Conon's fate, took the first opportunity of es- 
caping from the Persian camp, and, embarking by 
night, sailed away to Athens. Pharnabazus indeed 
laid the blame of the failure entirely upon him — not 
perhaps either maliciously or ignorantly, but to screen 
himself — and sent ministers to Athens to complain of 
him. The people promised to punish him as he 
should appear to deserve ; but shortly after appointed 
him to the command of their own fleet. 

» The reading, hk r^p rwp Sw\w ix^p^ra, in Diodorus, xv. 43., though 
Wesseling passes it over in silence, seems clearly to require correction. It should 
be tSvww, 
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Toward the end of his long reign Artaxerxes saw chap. 
his throne beset with greater dangers than had ever • 
yet threatened the Persian monarchy. About the b.c. 352. 
year 362 the satraps of Asia Minor conspired together Revolt of 

* Ihc western 

in a general insurrection, and entered into alliance on satraps. 
the one hand with Sparta, on the other with Tachos, 
who had now succeeded Nectanabis in Egypt. Ario- 
barzanes satrap of Phrygia, Orontes of Mysia, Auto- 
phradates of Lydia, Datames of Cappadocia, and Mau- 
solus prince of Caria, are mentioned as the leading 
members of this coalition. No other motive need be 
sought for this conspiracy than the natural desire of 
these powerful chiefs to take advantage of the weak- 
ness of the government, and of the king's advanced 
age and domestic troubles, in order to erect their 
provinces into independent kingdoms. In the case of 
Datames however we find another example of the 
common effects of a wretched system. He was a man 
of extraordinary abilities, had served the King with 
the utmost loyalty, and might have been the firmest 
bulwark of his throne. But the calumnies of some 
envious courtiers had excited the suspicions of Artax- 
erxes against him, and Datames saw himself obliged 
to revolt, to escape disgrace and ruin. The insur- 
rection spread along the whole Asiatic coast of the 
Mediterranean, from Ionia to Egypt. It seems in- 
deed that the court hardly retained its authority in 
any of the provinces west of the Euphrates. Half 
the revenues of the empire ceased to flow into the 
royal treasury. Its remaining forces were not suf- 
ficient to suppress the rebellion. 

But even in this emergency, there remained one 
liope for the government, and, happily for it, one 
which it required no exertion of prudence or energy 
to realise. Though it did not know how to preserve 
tlie fidelity of its honest servants, it was able to 
reward the services of traitors. Such were found 
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CHAP, among the confederate satraps. Orontes, who had 
' been invested Avith the supreme command, and en- 
trusted with the treasure collected for the pay of the 
mercenaries on whom they chiefly relied, tempted by 
the prospect of promotion, betrayed his friends, their 
towns and troops, into the King's hands. His ex- 
ample was followed by Rheomithres, who had been 
sent by the confederates to Egypt, and returned with 
a subsidy of 500 talents, and fifty galleys, which he 
received from Tachos. But immediately afterwards 
he found means to decoy several of the insurgent 
chiefs into his power, and sent them in chains to 
Artaxerxes. These instances of treachery seem either 
by fear or contagion to have dissolved the league. 
The rebels, one by one, hastened to make their peace 
with the King, that they might not be deserted or 
Datamet. betrayed by their associates. Datames however would 
never again trust himself into the power of the prince 
Avho had so ill requited his faithful services: and 
Artabazus, who commanded the royal forces, was 
ordered to invade Cappadocia.^ But here too more 
dependence was placed on treachery than on arms. 
Mithrobarzanes, a kinsman of Datames, whom he had 
entrusted with the command of his cavalry, was in- 
duced to go over to the enemy. Datames however 
contrived, by a stratagem which showed extraor- 
dinary presence of mind, to defeat and punish his 
perfidy. He advanced to attack the enemy, just at 
the moment that Mithrobarzanes was joining them, 
and persuaded his troops that the movements of the 
cavalry had been preconcerted with himself. On the 
other hand their simultaneous approach led Artabazus 
to suspect a double treachery; and Mithrobarzanes 
found himself repelled by the Persians. In his per- 

> Diodorus, XV. 91. Nepos (Datames, 6.) mentions Pisidia as the scene of this 
occurrence, and says nothing about Artabaxus. Polynnus (vii. 21. 7.) assigns no 
place to it. 
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plexity, he turned his arms against both sides, and <^"^p- 
fell with a great part of his troops. The remaining t. , > 
adventures of Datames^, so far as they have been 
preserved, deserve to be mentioned here, because 
they illustrate the character of the Persian govern- 
ment. After he had been deserted by his eldest 
son, and it appears by most of his forces, he still 
guarded the approaches of his province against the 
royal army, and so harassed and reduced it by a 
series of actions, in which the nature of the ground 
always gave a decided advantage to his little band, 
that Autophradates, his former associate, who now 
commanded against him, Avas obliged to invite him 
to make his peace with the King : of course on his 
own terms, which left him really independent. The 
court was just so far sensible of its humiliation, as to 
be still bent on the only kind of revenge which it Avas 
able to take on the rebellious subject whom it had 
reluctantly pardoned. It laid continual snares for 
his life, which however he eluded with his wonted 
forethought and address. At length another traitor 
of high rank, Mithridates, a son of his old ally Ario- 
barzanes, was found willing to undertake the office of 
assassin. But it was not by any ordinary means that 
he could obtain access to Datames, who was con- 
stantly on his guard. It was not enough that he 
pretended to have revolted from the King, and to 
seefoan alliance with Datames for his protection. He 
could only win his confidence by a series of hostile 
inroads, which, with the secret sanction of the court, 
he made into the neighbouring provinces. When he 
had infested and plundered them for a long time, and 
had given a share of the spoil and several captured 
fortresses to Datames, Datames began to believe that 
he was sincere in his professions of enmity to the 

■ 1 Rvlated by Nepos, and Polycnus, vir. 29. 
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CHAP. King, and acceded to his proposal of a private con- 
- ^ '' ference to which they were to come unarmed. The 
place was fixed by Datames himself; but Mithri dates 
caused some Aveapons to be hidden there beforehand, 
and when their interview was over, pretending that 
he had still something to say, slew him with a sword 
which he had drawn out while his back was turned. 

This event took place perhaps under Ochus, the 
son of Artaxerxes, to whose character this crooked 
policy was peculiarly congenial. Artaxerxes died in 
358, at the age of ninety-four, yet, it is said, of a 
broken heart, the father of 118 children, three of 
whom were accounted legitimate, and capable of suc- 
ceeding to the throne. To prevent a civil war, sucli 
as had disturbed the beginning of his own reign, he 
adopted the extraordinary resolution of proclaiming 
Darius the eldest, king in his own lifetime; per- 
mitting him to wear the tiara upright, hitherto an 
exclusive privilege of the reigning prince. It was 
customary for the successor, when appointed in the 
reign of his predecessor, to name a present which he 
desired from the sovereign. Darius on this occasion 
made a request which deeply oflFended his father : he 
asked for Aspasia, a beautiful Ionian, who after the 
death of Cyrus had been transferred from his harem 
to his brother's. The King indeed did not express 
his displeasure by words ; but he first bade Aspasia 
make her choice of a master, and when she decided 
in favour of his son, did not suffer him to possess 
her long. He appointed her priestess of Anaitis, the 
goddess worshipped at Ecbatana, whom the Greeks 
compared to their Artemis, and whose ministers were 
devoted to perpetual celibacy. Darius, irritated by 
his disappointment, lent a credulous ear to the sug- 
gestions of Teribazus, whom Artaxerxes had provoked 
by a similar breach of promise, and who now per- 
suaded the prince that he was in danger of being 
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ipplanted by his youngest brother Ochus. Thus he chap. 
as instigated to conspire against his father's life: 
ut was betrayed by one of his servants, and put to 
eath, it was said, by the King's hand. 

There now remained but two barriers between 
)chus and the succession. Ariaspes, the second legi- 
imate prince, was generally beloved on account of the 
aildness of his character, and desired by the people 
s their future king. The favourite of Artaxerxes 
limself was another son named Arsames, whose 
bilities made him doubly formidable. Ochus indeed 
lad a friend in the palace, who supported his interest, 
he princess Atossa, whom her father, either licensed 
>y the Magian doctrine, or careless of all restraints, 
lad added to the number of his wives. But he did 
lot rely upon her influence: he determined to rid 
limself of his two rivals. Ariaspes he alarmed by 
alse reports of the King's displeasure, and threats 
igainst his life, until ho drove him to suicide, 
^.rtaxerxes could only bewail his loss, and suspect 
he cause: but he clung the more fondly to his 
avourite son. Ochus now grew more reckless, and 
imployed a son of Teribazus to despatch Arsames. 
The old king saw himself bereft of his last hope, and 
urrounded by assassins : he sank under the shock ; 
md Ochus, who also assumed the title of Artaxerxes, 
nounted the blood-stained throne. A general mas- 
acre of his father's surviving children, and of all who 
vere connected with them, or had in any way incurred 
lis suspicions, was the first act of his reign. 

Such a character would not have been ill suited to 
I station which above all things required energy 
md decision, if he had not provoked enmity by his 
vanton cruelty. But Artabazus, who had defended 
lis father's throne against the rebellious satraps, him- 
ielf raised the standard of revolt against him. Two 
)r three years before the death of Artaxerxes, Tachos 
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CHAP, had fitted out a fleet of 200 galleys, had raised iUk 
.^''^"^. army of 80,000 Egj^ptians, and had sent to SparU 



in Egypt 



for aid, with pay for 10,000 mercenaries. After the 
general peace which followed the battle of Mantinea, 
from which Sparta Avas excluded because she would 
not acknowledge the independence of Messene, she 
was reduced to a state of discontented feebleness, 
unable either to give up lier projects of ambition and 
revenge, or to move a step toward the execution of 
them. Only one prospect seemed open for her : the 
hope of relieving her poverty by the subsidies of her 
Asiatic allies. With this view the overtures of the 
revolted satraps had been favourably received, and 
Ag^iiaut the request of Tachos was readily granted. Agesilaus 
himself, notwithstanding liis advanced age, superin- 
tended the levies, and took the command of the 
troops, which included a thousand men furnished by 
Sparta, destined to serve in Egypt \ where he ex- 
pected that the conduct of the war would be entirely 
committed to him. Tachos however had engaged 
Chabrias — who was always ready to accept a foreign 
commission — to command his fleet: Agesilaus was 
keenly mortified by this disappointment; and, it is 
said, was also wounded on his arrival in Egypt, by 
an indiscreet jest, with which Tachos expressed his 
surprise at the diminutive and deformed person of so 
renowned a general.^ As on many former occasions, 
he allowed his personal feelings to afi^ect his political 
measures. Tachos, against his advice, made an expe- 
dition into Phoenicia, leaving his brother to govern in 
his absence. This man seized the opportunity to 
transfer the crown to his o^vn son Nectanabis, who 
had accompanied the king liis uncle into Phoenicia, 

> I have combined the accounts of DIodorus, xv. 92., and Plutarch, Ages. 36. 

• Theopompus (and an Egyptian historian, Lyccas of Naucratls) in Athennus, 
zfv. 6. One might infer from the story, that Tachos spoke Greek, and even read 
Greek authors, for he is said to have quoted the Mne/CiSty^p 6pos, Zc^f 8* l^uro^ 
rh 8* (rtKty /uiy^ 
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nd had been sent by him at the head of the Egyptian c^^- 
poops to reduce some cities of Syria. With such t , ^ 
dvantages Nectanabis soon won over the army, and 
ras acknowledged as king by the people : his next 
bject was to gain the Greek mercenaries, and their 
waders : and he sent his emissaries to sound Chabrias 
nd Agesilaus. Chabrias would not desert his em- 
loyer : but Agesilaus, cloaking his prejudices under 

show of patriotism, declared that he, being not a 
rivate adventurer, but sent out on a public mission, 
Duld only consult the interests of Sparta, and would 
ot decide between the rivals, until he had received 
istructions from home. The answer which the 
ovemment made to his inquiry left him at full 
berty to use his own discretion : and he then openly 
)ined Nectanabis with all his mercenaries. Thus 
bandoned, Tachos fled to Artaxerxes, who, hoping 
) make good use of him for the recovery of Egypt, 
ave him a gracious reception. 

In the meanwhile however a new pretender arose 
I Egypt to dispute the crown with Nectanabis. He 
ppears to have been the more popular candidate : for 
is forces far outnumbered those of his rival ; and he 
as not without hopes of gaining Agesilaus over to 
is side. Nectanabis himself entertained suspicions 
F his ally, which indeed his late conduct too well 
istified, and Plutarch intimates that it was chiefly 
read of the shame which would have attended a 
icond desertion, that prevented him from going over 
> the side which fortune now seemed to favour. He 
id not been able at first to prevail on Nectanabis to 
tack the enemy's undisciplined troops: he was dis- 
Ayed by their superiority in numbers, and suflFered 
mself to be shut up and besieged in his capital. A 
ench was begun round it, which, when completed, 
ould have cut oflF all hope of relief. Nectanabis was 
>w eager for a battle, as his last chance of stopping 

VOL. VI. N 
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xL^ui *^® circumvallation, which would soon have forced 
^ — i — ^ him to surrender, as the place was not stocked with 
provisions for a siege. But Agesilaus, notwith- 
standing the expostulations and reproaches of tte 
Egyptians and the impatience of his Greek troops, 
refused to lead them out, until the two ends of ihe 
trench were only separated from each other by an 
interval just sufficient to allow room to form them in 
battle array. He then, by skilful manoeuvres, drew 
the enemy into an engagement on this ground, where 
the greatest part of their forces were useless, while 
the rest, crowded together, were exposed to the attack 
of his little army, which was covered on either flank 
by the trench. The result was a complete victory, 
which secured the throne to Nectanabis. Agesilaus 
then set out homeward with 230 talents, which he 
B. c. 360. received as the reward of his services. But he was 
taken ill in his passage, and died at a desert place on 
the coast of Africa, called the Harbour of Menelaus. 
His body — preserved in wax, as honey was not to be 
procured, — was carried to Sparta to receive its royal 
obsequies. We have already, had occasion to notice, 
that Artabazus maintained himself for a considerable 
time, though with various success, against the court, 
chiefly by the help of Greek soldiers and generals, as 
Chares and Pammenes, and that Ochus was obliged j 
to threaten Athens, and to conciliate Thebes by a ^ 
subsidy, to deprive the rebel of these resources.^ 
With a view no doubt to strengthen his interest 
among the Greeks, Artabazus had married a Rhodian 
lady, whose brothers. Mentor and Memnon, for a time 
aided him actively in his enterprises. At length, 
however, his fortune deserted him, and he found him- 
self obliged to fly from Asia, and took refuge with 

Memnon at Philip's court. Mentor entered into the 

• " "... 

» VolV. p. 311. 430. 
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Lce of Nectanabis as the commander of his Greek €hap. 
[)8, and soon found an opportunity of benefiting .^'^y"^'. 
kinsman in a way that he could least have ex- 
id. Ochus in the beginning of his reign renewed 
attempts which had been so often made for the 
irery of Egypt, but with even worse success : the 
rals he employed were so signally defeated, that 
imself incurred the ridicule of the Egyptians^ and 
p provinces were encouraged to follow their ex- 
le. The insolence and exactions of the Persian Revolt of 
ips and generals, who had their head-quarters at 
n during the preparations for the war with Egypt, 
ed the city to an insurrection which soon spread 
aghout Phoenicia. The Sidonians not only seized 
put to death many of the Persians who had pro- 
d their resentment, and burnt a magazine of 
er which had been collected for the next campaign 
igypt; but, personally to insult the King, cut 
1 the trees of a park in the outskirts where his 
ecessors had sometimes lodged. They entered 
alliance with Nectanabis, and began to build 
ys and to lay in ammunition and provisions, and 
jsemble mercenary troops. Ochus was so much 
ised at their conduct, that he resolved to un- 
ike an expedition against them in person, and at 
lame time to revenge the aflFronts he had sufiTered 
. the Egyptians. 

. the meanwhile the example of Phoenicia ani- 
id Cyprus to revolt. The island was at this time 
led among nine petty princes, who had all acknow- 
3d the sovereignty of the Persian king, and now 
led themselves together to assert their inde- 
ence. Ochus sent orders to Idrieus, prince of 
I, to collect an armament, and suppress the 
•ian insurrection ; and Idrieus, having assembled 
' galleys and 8000 mercenaries, placed them 
ir the command of Evagoras, a son, it appears, of 

H 2 
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CHAP, the prince whose actions we have already related, and 
xLviiL q£ Phocion, who may perhaps have been induced by 
friendship for Evagoras to engage in this expedition, 
which otherwise must, we should suppose, have been 
somewhat repugnant to his feelings and principles. 
They landed in Cyprus, and found so rich a booty, 
that adventurers from various quarters, desirous of a 
share, flocked to their camp, and soon doubled the 
force of their army. The Cyprian princes were 
unable to make head against them ; and after having 
reduced the rest of the island to submission, they sat 
down before Salamis, which — we know not through 
what vicissitudes — had now passed into the hands of 
Pnytagoras, a relative, it seems, of the royal house. ^ 
Yet Evagoras was not destined to recover his patri- 
mony. He himself fell under the suspicions of Ochus, 
was first obliged to accept a government in Asia, by 
way of compensation, and being charged with some 
misconduct in it, fled to Cyprus, where he was ar- 
rested and put to death. Pnytagoras was pardoned, 
and allowed to retain Salamis. 

While Ochus was assembling his forces in Babylon, 
the insurgents in Phoenicia carried on a successful 
warfare with the satraps of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, Belesys of Syria, and Mazaaus of Cilicia. Sidon, 
like the other Phcsnician cities, was governed by a 
magistrate, who — probably with very limited autho- 
rity — bore the title of king. Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus, 
formed a league, which seems to have ruled the rest 
of PhcEnicia ; and their princes held regular meetings 
in Tripolis, a joint colony, as the name (Triburg) 
imports, of the three leading cities.^ Tennes, who 
was now king of Sidon, had received succours from 
Egypt, consisting of 4000 Greek soldiers, under the 



" Perisoniiu ad JEllan. V. H. vii. 27. 

» DIodorus, XVI. 45. Strabo, xvi. p. 363. Tauchn. 
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3minand of Mentor the Rhodian. But though, with chap. 
16 aid of these auxiliaries, his affairs went on pro- ■ 
[)erou8ly, and the enemy was not able to gain a 
x)ting in PhcEnicia, Tennes, alarmed at the approach 
f a great army led by the king himself, and perhaps 
istrusting his confederates, determined to secure for 
imself the advantages of the first act of treachery. 
le dispatched a trusty messenger named Thessalio, 
Ochus, with the offer of surrendering Sidon, and 
iding him in the recovery of Egypt, where, from his 
nowledge of the country, his services would be pecu- 
arly valuable. Ochus joyfully accepted these pro- 
osals, which promised the fullest gratification of his 
evenge against Sidon: though he was at first so 
ndignant at the demand of the solemn pledge — the 
ing's right hand — which Thessalio was instructed 
ask for, that he was on the point of putting him to 
.eath. Prudence however got the better of his pride, 
nd he gave the royal surety, which had always been 
leld inviolably sacred: as the engagement of a king 
^hose people deemed truth the first of virtues. 
?ennes, before he took this step, had made himself 
are of Mentor's concurrence, on which he reckoned 
or the execution of his design. When Ochus ap- siege of 
►eared before Sidon, which in the meanwhile had 
►een fortified with a triple trench, and with higher 
►nd stronger walls, and abundantly provided with all 
lecessaries for sustaining a long siege, Tennes went 
►ut on pretence of attending the congress at Tripolis, 
vith an escort of 500 men, probably mercenaries de- 
roted to his interest, and accompanied by 100 of the 
mncipal citizens as his counsellors, leaving Mentor 
xy guard the city.^ But when he approached the 
Persian camp, he caused his counsellors to be arrested, 

> Diodorus (xYi. 45.) says /Upos rrjs w6\ws. This may have been either some 
loarter, or the citadeL 
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ciiAP. and delivered them up to Ochus, who immediatdy 
> ordered them to be put to death. 

Tidings of this event were it seems soon carried to 
the city ; and though the Sidonians had been so reso- 
lutely bent on resistance, as to bum their ships to 
prevent any citizen from seeking safety in flight, they 
were so dismayed by the treachery of Tennes, that 
they descended to implore the enemy's mercy, and 
sent out 500 of their remaining chief men, with the 
ensigns of suppliants, to the Persian camp. When 
they drew near, Ochus asked Tennes whether he en- 
gaged to put him in possession of the city; and 
having received that assurance commanded the am- 
bassadors to be cut in pieces. He then marched up 
to the quarter where the Greeks were on guard, and 
Tennes required them to open the gates. The citi- 
zens could not prevent them from obeying this order, 
which was enforced by their own chief: they could 
only disappoint the tyrant's revenge by a voluntary 
death. By an unanimous resolution they set fire to 
their houses, and perished ^vith their wives and chil- 
dren in the flames. Instead of a wealthy and popu- 
lous city, Ochus found little more than the ashes of 
a vast funeral pyre, containing the remains of more 
than 40,000 dead. The treasure consumed in the 
conflagration was so great, that he sold the ruins for 
a large sum. It is some satisfaction to know that, 
notwithstanding the royal hand, probably in the first 
transports of his baffled rage, he put Tennes to death. 
Mentor was too important an auxiliary to be so 
treated: his troops were incorporated among the 
other mercenaries of the Persian army. 

For Ochus had sent envoys to all the principal 
Greek cities, to levy soldiers for the expedition to 
Egypt. Athens and Sparta had declined to spend 
the blood of their citizens in such a cause. But 
Thebes had sent 1000 heavy-armed under Lacrates, 
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and Argos furnished 3000 under a leader named chap* 
Nicostratus, of extraordinary bodily strength and . 
prowess, which however, if he indeed wore a lion's 
skin, and armed himself with a club, in mimicry of 
Hercules, must have been far greater than his dis- 
cretion. 6000 more were contributed by the Greek 
cities on the coast of Asia : and all joined the Persian 
army soon after the capture of Sidpn. Ochus then b. c. 346. 
began his march toward Egypt. In the approach to ^^ *"" 
Pelusium he lost a great number of men in the niarshes Egjpt. 
formed by the overflowing of the Nile^, according to 
Diodorus through ignorance of the country ; though 
it seems difficult to conceive how in a road which the 
Persian armies had so often traversed of late he can 
have been in want of guides : perhaps the difficulties 
and dangers of the ground itself were subject to 
variation. On his arryral, he divided his Greek 
forces into three colimms, each placed under the 
command of two generals, a Greek and a Persian. 
The first of these divisions which was destined to act 
against Pelusium, consisted of the Boeotians under 
Lacrates, and a great body of barbarian infantry and 
cavalry, under Rhosaces, a Persian of the highest 
rank, a descendant of one of the Seven who conspired 
against the Magians. We are not distinctly informed 
as to the relation in which these two officers stood to 
each other: but the expressions used by Diodorus^ 
seem to imply that the military operation^ were to be 
conducted by Lacrates, subject to the control of his 
colleague. The second division contained the Argives, 
and was commanded by Nicostratus, and a Persian 
named Aristazanes, who held the c^ce of Eisangeleus, 

' The fidpoBpa, Diodoruf, xyi. 46. KoramiifftLS M r^r tiryikffw \lfimv, icalQ^ Hv 
hm T(} KoXo^/Mra fidffoBpeu But Strabo (xvi. p. 371. Taucbn.) places them 
nearer to Peluslaxn. After the Serbonic lake and Mount Casius comet i^ M 
tlffXo^ior iS6Sf where are t& wpbs TlriXowri^ fidpoBpa, h iroict 6 'wap€KX^fi*i^' 

' XTi. 47. arponiyhtf fiky ixorr§s AaucpdniP, itytfidya 9k 'PMO'dUngv. 
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CHAP, one of the highest dic^nities of the court. The third 

XLVUL 

i , > was committed to Mentor and the King's chief &r 
vourite, the eunuch Bagoas, under whom were placed 
the Asiatic Greeks. The King himself, with the re- 
mainder of his forces, stayed behind to await the issue 
of their operations, and to watch the turn of affairs. 
On the other hand Nectanabis had made active, and 
it seems judicious, preparations for the defence of his 
kingdom. He had taken 20,000 Greeks and as many 
Libyans into his pay, and had 60,000 Egyptian troops. 
The whole eastern side of the Delta was protected by 
a chain of fortresses, as well as by new canals, and a 
great number of boats had been collected to guard the 
passages of the river. 

The invaders made their attack in three directions. 
While the first division remained before Pelusium, 
Mentor and Bagoas marched southward, along the 
eastern side of the Delta toward Bubastus; Nico- 
stratus and Aristazanes, taking Egyptian guides whose 
families were left behind as hostages, embarked their 
troops and endeavoured to find an entrance through 
one of the more western branches of the river. The 
success of this last expedition decided the event of 
the war. They landed their forces unperceived, and 
encamped within the Delta; were attacked by a 
body of Greek mercenaries under Clinius a Coan, but 
defeated them with great slaughter, and killed their 
general. This disaster dismayed Nectanabis, who 
imagined that there was no longer any obstacle to 
prevent the whole Persian army from penetrating 
into the heart of his kingdom, and instead of ad- 
vancing with the main body of his army to repel 
Nicostratus, fell back upon Memphis. Diodorus 
thinks that he would not have committed this error, 
if he had taken some Greek general for his coun- 
sellor, but that the success with which he had re- 
sisted the preceding invasion, when he was aided by 
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two experienced Greek officers, Diophantus the Athe- chap. 
nian, and Lamius the Spartan-names else unknown J^;^ 
— had elated him with a false confidence in his own 
abilities. The eflfect of this step was to dishearten 
his best troops. Hitherto Pelusium had been vigor- 
ously defended. The Boeotians, who had thought to 
take it by assault on their first arrival, found them- 
selves repulsed by a sally of the garrison, and obliged 
to resort to a surer but tardier mode of proceeding. 
Lacrates diverted the stream which protected it into 
another channel, raised a mound across its bed, and 
then battered the walls with his engines. But the 
Greeks to whom the defence of the place was en- 
trusted, raised new walls and wooden towers behind 
the breaches, and continued to fight manfully, until 
they heard of the retreat of Nectanabis. They then 
thought themselves abandoned, and made overtures 
to Lacrates, who engaged that they should be allowed 
to return to Greece with all their property. But 
Bagoas, whom the king sent to take possession of the 
place, allowed his barbarian troops to plunder them 
as they marched out ; and Lacrates was so indignant 
at this breach of the capitulation, that he ordered his 
troops to fall upon their allies, and protect their 
countrymen. Bagoas himself was obliged to fly, and 
complained of the conduct of Lacrates to the King; 
but even the influence of the favourite could not lead 
Ochus to overlook the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with his Greek generals : he reproved Bagoas, 
and punished the other ofienders with death. 

Bubastus, on its huge brick terraces^, might like- caoset of 
wise have sustained a long siege, if its gates had not ^ 
been opened by fear and treachery. Mentor spread 
a report through his camp, that it was the King's 
purpose to pardon all who should surrender their 

I Bitter, Afrika, p. 825. 
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CHAP, towns to him, but that those who held out shouU 
xLviii. g^gpgp ^jjg fj^^g Qf Sidon; and he connived at the 

escape of his Egyptian prisoners, that they might 
carry this intelligence to their homes. The conse- 
quence was, that, as in aU the towns the garrisons 
were part natives part Greeks, each race became 
eager to get the start of the other, and secure the 
royal favour for itself. Hence at Bubastus the 
Egyptians clandestinely sent an envoy with an offer 
of surrender to Bagoas : but the Greeks having seized 
him, and detected his commission, fell upon the 
Egyptian garrison, and forced it, after some loss of 
killed and wounded, to take refuge in one quarter of 
the town. Each party then hastened to surrender. 
The Egyptians called in Bagoas, the Greeks treated 
with Mentor. There was however a similar rivahy 
between the two generals on the Persian side : each 
desired the honour of the conquest for himself. 
Mentor secretly encouraged the Greeks to attack 
Bagoas as soon as he should have entered the city. 
Accordingly, when he had marched in with a part of 
his troops, expecting no resistance, the Greeks sud- 
denly shut the gates, cut his men to pieces, and took 
him prisoner. Mentor had the merit of procuring 
his release, and the glory of receiving the surrender 
of the city ; and by this device won the friendship of 
Bagoas, and the favour of Ochus, and thus rose to 
posts which had never before been conferred on a Greek. 
The other fortified towns followed the example of 
Bubastus ; and Nectanabis, despairing of Memphis in 
the midst of so general an abandonment of his cause, 
gave it up himself, and fled into Ethiopia, or — ac- 
cording to an eastern legend which would have made 
Alexander an Egyptian — to the court of Philip/ 

> Svncellus, p. 487. ed. Bonn., he adds: V^/co Ktd 'OXv/AiridSi fuxB€U 8<a 
yonrtlas vtbtf l<rx«»' *A\4^ay9poK The well known story In Herbelot (BibKoiAique 
Orientals, Darab) was invented by Persian vanity in the same sphrit Darab 
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Ochus, having thus become master of Egypt almost chap. 
Tnthout a blow, indulged his revenge in the wildest .^^^"^, 
excesses of tyrannical cruelty and insolence. He de- 
lighted especially in wounding the religious feelings 
of the conquered people, while he gratified his 
rapacity by the plunder and profanation of their 
sepulchres and temples. Even the archives of the 
temples became a treasure to Bagoas, to whom the 
Egyptian priests afterwards paid large sums for the 
sacred records which had been carried away into 
Persia.^ 

(Darius) has conquered Filikous (Philip) and demands his daughter in marriage. 
Darab ayant Te9u la fille de Philippe pour sa femme, et s' appercevant des la 
premiere nult de ses nocet qoe cette Princesse avoit l*haleine mauvaise, reso)ut d« 
la renvoyer k son pere, quoiqu' elle fut d^a enceinte. Philippe la fit soigneusement 
garder jusqu* a ce qu'elle se fut delivr^ de son fruit. Elle accoucha d*un His, qui 
fut nomme Alexandre, lequel Philippe d^clara lui appartenir. So an old Saxon 
legend traced the Conqueror's origin to Alfk^ (Thierry, Hisi. de la Conquite, 1. 
▼iiL t 3. p. 77. Br.). The anecdote preserred by Athenseus (iv. c. 33.) from the 
.£gyptiaca of Lynceus, that Ochus took the Egyptian king prisoner, only proven 
that this is a writer of little authority. 

' The recovery of Egypt is assigned by Diodonis to the year Ol. cvil 3. (b. c. 
350.) Mr. Clinton (F. II. ii. Appendix, c. 18. Kingi of Ptr$ia, p. 316.) mentions 
this date without any otdeclion, and apparently only to confirm its accuracy. I 
do not know whether it has been observed that it is utterly irreconcilable with the 
received date of the ♦(\iinrot of Isocrates (a. r. 346. ) which I have adopted with 
If r. Clinton on the ground of internal evidence which he states in his Tables 
under that year. But in this work, which on these suppositions was written four 
yean after the recovery of Egypt, Isocrates speaks of it as still independent, and 
as having defeated the last armament with which it had been attacked by the king 
of Persia, so as to be more than ever inclined to despise him (§ 117, 118.). Wesse- 
ling, in his note on Diodorus (xvi. 48.), thinks that this was the expedition there 
mentioned by his author, in which Nectanabis was aided by Diophantus and 
Laroius. If so, either Diodorus was mistaken in his statement, that the flnt 
occasion on which Ochus invaded Egypt in person, was thst of the conquest : or 
else Isocrates has, with more than usual neglect of historical accuracy, misrepre- 
sented the ftct which he mentions : since he most plainly expresses that the King 
commanded in person, and had been most disgracefully repulsed. Egypt, he says, 
had been in a state of revolt, icar' iKuvov rhv yp6¥ov — that is of the peace of 
Antalcidas. ob fiiip iW* ii^ovvro fjJi wort /9<uriAci>t aih-^t irotriadfuyos arpdrfuuf 
KparHi(rti€ . . . rvf 8* oZros &ir^AAa|ci' airoht rov 9iovs tovtov, ffVfiwapoicrKtva' 
c6fLMP09 7&P ^^vofuw Zariv iX6s t* i)v irAc(<m|v, tud <rrpaT9^as ^ aitnovt, iar^^w 
iKtiBw oh ti6»QV iimiBtls, &Wa icol KoraytKcurBfls koX 96^as olht ficuriXt^tiM oISt€ 
wrparnytof (U^ios tTymu But whatever liberties Isocrates might take with history as to 
drciunstances, it is impossible he could have written these words, if four years before 
Egypt had been conquered by Ochus, and was then groaning under a most oppres- 
sive yoke. It would seem therefore that the recovery of Egypt must have taken 
place later tiian 346, though, as Mr. Clinton observes from the passage he quotes in 
Philip's letter, before 340 a. c. But if we may depend on the dates given by ApoUo- 
dorus (in Diog. Laert Aristot.) for the Life of Aristotle, according to which the 
philosopher was driven from Aiameus through the fall of Hermias (01. cyiu. 4. b. c. 
345) Egypt must have been then conquered. So that we might fuppoie iMcratfli 
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CHAP. Mentor was rewarded with a satrapy which in- 
xLvni. (ji^^g^ oil tj^g western coast of Asia Minor. He also 

Mentor. obtained the pardon of his brother, and of Artabazus, 
whose eleven sons he advanced to high military ranL 
This promotion however was no doubt owing to the 
fear rather than to the gratitude of Ochus, who had 
now begun to entertain serious apprehensions of 
Philip's designs, and felt the need of an able officer 
in this station, the rather as there were still some 
insurgents remaining, who did not acknowledge his 
authority. Mentor was the better qualified for such 
a post, as he was not restrained by any scruples 
from promoting his master's interests. One example 
of his mode of proceeding deserves notice from its 
connection with the fortunes of Aristotle. A Bithy- 
nian adventurer, named Eubulus, had founded a little 
principality on the coast of Mysia, including the 
strong tOAvns of Atameus and Assus, and at his 

Hermiai. death transmitted it to his favourite servant Hermias. 
Hermias had received a liberal education at Athens, 
and as a disciple of Plato had become acquainted 
with Aristotle. When he had succeeded to the 
government of his little state, he invited both Aristotle 
and Xenocrates to his court, where they staid until 
his misfortunes compelled them to make a precipitate 
flight. The independence of Hermias appeared to 
insult the majesty of the empire, and Mentor deter- 
mined to put an end to it. But he did not think 
himself strong enough to effect his purpose with the 
forces he had at his disposal, or preferred artifice as 
the easier course. He affected to seek the friendship 
of Hermias, who was generous and guileless, and 
probably placed more confidence in the Greek, than 
he would have done in a Persian satrap. He suffered 

to have written just before the expedition of Ojhus. In Vol. V. p. 396. 1 followed 
the common chronology. If the argument stated in this note Is valid, the words, 
irAicA ke conducted in person^ should be omitted In that passage. 
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imself to be drawn into an interview with Mentor, chap. 
id was immediately arrested. Mentor used his ring ■ 
) accredit letters forged in his name, which induced 
le garrisons of his fortresses to open their gates to 
le Persian troops, and then sent him in chains to 
^chus, who put him to a cruel death. ^ The two 
hilosophers had just time to make their escape with 
'ythias, the sister of Hermias, whom Aristotle ge- 
erously married in her poverty and exile ; and he 
elebrated the virtue of his deceased friend in an ode 
rhich is still extant. 

Bagoas ruled in the upper provinces with a still 
lore extensive authority than Mentor in the west, 
nth whom he preserved a close alliance which con- 
ributed to the power of each. Between them it 
eems that Ochus retained little more than the name 
f king, though with ample means of indulging his 
srocious temper. He became so odious that Bagoas 
bought it expedient to remove him, apparently not 
pom any personal offence, but that he might not be 
nticipated by other hands. He took him off by poison, 
nd raised his youngest son Arses to the throne, 
►ut put to death all his brothers, that the new king 
aight be the more dependent on himself. Arses 
lowever showed signs of uneasiness under this pa- 
ronage, which alarmed Bagoas, who caused him to 
>e murdered with all his children in the third year of 
lis reign. The person whom he next chose to fill b.c.886. 
he vacant throne was a member of the royal family, Accesdon 
lamed Codomannus, a grandson of Ostanes, the ^''"* 
►rother of Artaxerxes H., and had acquired some ™"^"^ 
eputation for personal courage, chiefly through an 
xploit which he had performed in one of the expe- 
litions against the Cadusians, when he accepted a 

* Kp€ficuT9tU iar<&K€ro. Strabo, xiii. p. 610. The expression denotes crucifixion, 
lot strangling, as Stahr (Arittoleiiti, p. 76.) renders it. Strabo mentions Memnon 
s the author of the stratagem. Diodorus (xvi. 52.) Mentor. The difference is of 
10 moment, as the two brothers were now reunited. 
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challenge from one of their stoutest warriors, and 
slew him in single combat. This however can scarcely 
have been the quality which recommended him to 
Bagoas : but it is said that they had previously been 
friends, and perhaps there was no other prince of the 
blood on whose gratitude he could so safely rely. 
Codomannus, on his accession, which took place about 
the time of Philip's death, assumed the name of 
Darius. He soon discovered that Bagoas, who may 
have intended at length to mount the throne himself 
designed that he should share the fate of his last two 
predecessors. A cup of poison had been prepared 
for him. But having detected the plot, he called 
Bagoas into his presence, and compelled him to drink 
the deadly draught. This was the king — a popular 
and honoured prince, who had freed the throne from 
a degrading subjection, and was thought well qualified 
to defend it, — who governed the Persian empire, 
when Alexander was on the point of invading it. 

There are two reflections which are naturally sug- 
gested by this sketch of Persian history. One is that 
there was no longer any internal principle of unity 
in the monarchy sufficient to keep it together. For 
many years it had been saved from the dissolution 
with which it had been constantly threatened, not by 
the strength of the government, but by the want of 
good faith and mutual confidence among its most 
powerful subjects : and the single advantage it pos- 
sessed, in its power of rewarding those who came 
over to its side, might easily be turned against itself, 
whenever it should be attacked by an enemy who 
offered a rallying point for all malcontents, was 
strong enough to protect those who joined him, and 
had means of requiting their services. The empire 
comprehended a number of provinces which, though 
it claimed dominion over them, were inhabited by 
perfectly independent tribes, which disdained even 
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le show of submission: and others governed by chap. 
itrapSi who transmitted their authority by here- - 

itary succession, and held themselves as well en- 
itled to it as the Great King to his throne. Those 
rho received their governments from the court were 
Iways ambitious to convert them into similar sove- 
eignties, and were encouraged by the example of 
lumberless successful insurrections : while obedience 
.nd loyalty were never secure from the fate of rebels 
pnd traitors. 

Another observation which is not less forcibly 
mprest on us by this retrospect is, that in all his 
nilitary enterprises the Persian king depended much 
nore on his Greek mercenaries and their leaders than 
yn his native troops and generals. Still as Greece 
ibounded in adventurers who were always ready to 
enter into his pay, it might have been supposed that 
the military force of the empire would have been at 
least equal to any that could have been opposed to it. 
But we have also seen that none of the Persian kings 
had yet conceived the thought of maintaining a stand- 
ing army of Greeks. They contented themselves with 
occasional levies, drawn from many quarters, and 
varying in numbers according to the temporary 
exigency. It was owing to a like cause that in Greece 
itself no attempt had hitherto been made to adopt 
the arms and tactics which constituted the strength 
of the Macedonian army. It is true that even a Greek 
force similarly organised, in Persian pay, would have 
been much less serviceable, as well as trustworthy, 
from the utter want of national spirit, and the un- 
avoidable tendency of such a soldiery to consult their 
own safety in preference to their employer's interests. 
But hence resulted a twofold advantage to the king 
of Macedonia. He commanded an army, the main 
body of which was drawn from his own people — a 
hardy and warlike race: and one which had been 
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'- mode of armour, was in a state of the highest dis- 
cipline, and physically superior to every Greek army 
of equal numbers that could have been brought 
against it. It will be convenient here to notice the 
leading features in the composition of the Macedonian 
army, such as it was when Alexander set out on his 
expedition to Asia. 
TheMa- The main body, the phalanx — or quadruple pha- 

an^. lanx \ as it yms sometimes called, to mark that it 
vras formed of four divisions, each bearing the same 
name — presented a mass of 18,000 men, which was 
distributed at least by Alexander into six brigades of 
3000 each, formidable in its aspect, and on ground 
suited to its operations, irresistible in its attacks. 
The phalangite soldier wore the usual defensive 
armour of the Greek heavy infantry, helmet, breast- 
plate, and greaves : and almost the whole front of his 
person was covered with the long shield called the 
aspis. His weapons were a sword, long enough to 
enable a man in the second rank to reach an enemy 
who had come to close quarters with the comrade who 
stood before him^, and the celebrated spear, known 
by the Macedonian name sarissay four and twenty 
feet long. The sarissa, when couched, projected 
eighteen feet in front of the soldier : and the space 
between the ranks was such that those of the second 
rank were fifteen, those of the third twelve, those of 
the fourth nine, those of the fifth six, and those of 
the sixth three feet in advance of the first line. So 
that the man at the head of the file was guarded on 
each side by the points of six spears.^ The ordinary 
depth of the phalanx was of sixteen ranks. The 
men who stood too far behind to use their sarissas, 
and who therefore kept them raised until they ad- 

1 ArrUn, Ttctica, 16. * Ibid. 18. * VOd. 19. 
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vanced to fill a vacant place, still added to the pressure chap. 
of the mass. As the efficacy of the phalanx depended 
on its compactness, and this again on the uniformity 
of its movements, the greatest care was taken to select 
the best soldiers for the foremost and hindmost ranks ^ 
— the frames, as it were, of the engine. The bulk 
and core of the phalanx consisted of Macedonians; 
but it was composed in part of foreign troops. These 
were no doubt Greeks. But the northern barbarians, 
lUyrians, Paeonians, Agriarians, and Thracians, who 
were skilled in the use of missiles, furnished bowmen, 
dartsmen, and slingers: probably, according to the 
proportion which the masters of tactics deemed the 
most eligible, about half the number of the phalanx. 
To these was added another class of infantry, peculiar 
in some respects to the Macedonian army, though the 
invention belonged to Iphicrates. They were called 
Hypaspists, because, like the phalangites, they carried 
the long shield : but their spears were shorter, their 
swords longer, their armour lighter. They were thus 
prepared for more rapid movements, and did not so 
much depend on the nature of the ground. They 
formed a corps of about 6000 men. The cavalry 
was similarly distinguished into three classes by its 
arms, accoutrements, and mode of warfare. Its main 
strength consisted in 1500 Macedonian and as many 
Thessalian heavy horse. Both the rider and his 
horse were cased in armour, and his weapons seem to 
have corresponded to those of the heavy infantry. 
The light cavalry, chiefly used for skirmishing and 
pursuit, and in part armed with the sarissa, was 
drawn from the Thracians and PaBonians, and was 
about a third of the number of the heavy horse. 
A smaller body of Greek cavalry probably stood in 

* Aox«yoi and oipayot, Arrlan, Tact. 18. 20, 
VOL. VI. O 
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n as the Hypaspists to the heavy and light infantry.^ 

To the Hypaspists belonged the royal foot body- 
guard, the Agema, or royal escort, and the Argyras- 
pides, so called from the silver ornaments with which 
their long shields were enriched. But the precise 
relation in which these bodies stood to each other, 
does not appear very distinctly from the descriptions 
of the ancients. The royal horse-guard was composed 
of eight Macedonian squadrons^, filled with the sons 
of the best families* The numbers of each are not 
ascertained, but they seem in all not much to have 
exceeded or fallen short of a thousand.* 
Alexander*! The wholc force with which Alexander crossed over 
JuST into Asia amounted to little more than 30,000 foot 
and 5000 horse. Of the infantry only 12,000 were 
Macedonians : 7000 are described as allied troops, 
5000 as mercenaries, collected perhaps by the sub- 
sidies of those states which did not furnish contin- 
gents of men. Experience however had proved that 
such an army might safely defy any force which a 
king of Persia had ever yet brought into the field : 
and in this respect Alexander might feel a reasonable 
confidence of success. Nor did the low state of his 
treasury at all affect his prospects : it was a deficiency 
which might be abundantly supplied by the first for- 
tunate campaign. There were however some grounds 
for apprehension, which might have induced a more 
cautious prince to hesitate. His marine was so infe- 
rior to that of Persia, that he had cause to fear lest 
his cominunication with his own kingdom might be 

* Here we should have mentioned the iifiAxat, who according to Pollux, x. 5. 
§ 132., and Curtius, v. 13. 8. (where see Schmieder's note), were a species of 
dragoons ; a permanent body invented by Alexander, who fought either on foot or 
on horseback, as occasion required ; if Arrian's silence on occasions where the 
name must have occurred if the thing had existed (l 6. 8, 9. iii. 21. 12.X did not 
render it almost certain, as Droysen observes (p. 100.) that this was no more than 
a temporary expedient 

■ *I^«. • Saint Croix, Examen, p. 433. folL 
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cut off, and lest his hostile neighbours mio:ht be ex- chap. 
cited and enabled by Persian succours to invade it '* 

in his absence. But he justly thought, that if such 
dangers were allowed to suspend the execution of his 
plans, they would never be realised : and he wisely 
determined to commit himself at once to the re- 
sources of his own genius and energy. He would 
not listen to the advice of his elder counsellors, who 
wished him, before he quitted his dominions, to marry, 
and leave an heir to his throne. He felt no misgivings 
to prompt him to such a delay. As the time of his 
departure drew near, the great objects of his ambition 
engrossed his mind, as with a real presence. Though 
he had only seventy talents left in his coffers, he 
distributed almost all the remaining property of his 
crown — lands, houses, and customs — among his 
friends : and when he was asked by Perdiccas, what 
he reserved for himself, answered, my hopes* 
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Alexander crosses the ffellesponi, — Ilium, — Ptolemy and Aris- 
tobulus. — The Granicus, —Battle of the Granicus, — Ephesut. 
— Miletus. — Halicarnassus, — Siege of ffalicamassus, — March 
through Caria, — Lycia. — Mount Climax. — PamphyUa. — 
Pisidia. — Phrygia, — Gordium, — Cappadocia. — Tarsus, — 
Alexander and his Physician. — Approach of Darius. — March 
to Issus. — Movements of Darius. — Field of Battle. — Battle 
of Isius. — Capture of Damascus. 

Early in the spring of 334, Alexander set out on his 
inarch to the Hellespont, leaving Antipater, with an 
army of 12,000 infantry and 1,500 horse, regent in 
Macedonia, and to keep a watchful eye on the affairs 
of Greece. Parmenio, who after Philip's death had 
returned from Asia, commanded the phalanx under 
the king: his son, Philotas, the Macedonian cavalry, 
and another son, Nicanor, the hypaspists. The Thes- 
salian horse were placed under the command of Calas, 
son of Harpalus; the Greek under Erigyius; the 
Thracian and Paeonian light cavalry under Cassander, 
son of Antipater. In twenty days the army reached 
Sestus, where a fleet of 160 sail, including twenty 
Athenian galleys, and a great number of transports, 
had been provided for its embarkation. Parmenio 
was ordered to superintend the passage of the main 
body of the infantry and of the cavalry, to Abydos, 
while Alexander himself proceeded to ElaBus, to sa- 
crifice in the sanctuary of Protesilaus, and to pray 
for a happier landing than had been vouchsafed to 
that hero on the shore of Asia. Here he also erected 
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an altar to commemorate his departure from Europe, chap, 
and then embarking, and steering his own galley, J^^' 
made for the harbour on the opposite coast, which 
tradition had fixed upon as the landing-place of the 
Achaeans in the Trojan war. In the middle of the 
Hellespont he sacrificed a bull, and made libations 
from a golden goblet to Poseidon and the Nereids. 
As his galley approached the land, he hurled his spear 
into the ground, and leapt ashore the foremost in his 
armour, as if to take solemn possession of Asia. 
Another altar, dedicated to the propitious gods, 
marked the place of his landing. 

He then proceeded a few miles toward the south- nium, 
east to visit |he village, which its inhabitants, perhaps 
with real, but certainly interested credulity, gave out 
to be the site of the ancient city of Priam, where 
there was a temple of Athene, and where the altar 
was shown at which Priam was said to have been 
slain by Neoptolemus. Alexander would probably 
have been little inclined for antiquarian researches, if 
any doubt had been suggested to him about the lo- 
cality which has been the subject of so much con- 
troversy. But he felt an interest in the scene, such 
ns no one who ever visited it before or after him, 
could have experienced. To suppose that the marks 
of enthusiasm which he displayed were merely, or 
chiefly, the results of a politic calculation, designed 
to rouse the spirit of his followers, and to win the 
favour of the Greeks, by connecting his expedition 
with that which was celebrated in their earliest heroic 
song^, seems an opinion which places his character in 

' An Sclilosser Intimates (I. in. p. 99. ), though somewhat amhlgnomlj, recognis- 
ing inde«*d Alexander's poetical nature, but saying, tliat be made a brilliant mm of it. 
One objection to this view is, that he was not accompanied by bis army ; Its enthu- 
siasm therefore could not be roused by the spectacle. Still less can I adopt Flathe's 
supposition (i. p. Z83.), that his main olitject was to obUin an announcement of 
victory fh)m the gods, and that the priests of the temple at Ilium macedoniaed. 
Tbii b Tvally not only laying undue weight on the story in Diodorus (xvii. 17.) 
about the fallen statue of Ariobanones, but misinterpreting it For it ifas not the 

o 3 
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CHAP, a false light, and brings him down too near to the 
I , > level of an age, in which poetry is entirely excluded 
from the sphere of war and politics. He undoubtedly 
trod the plain of Troy with the feeling that it had 
been the scene of the exploits of his ancestors, which 
he was about to emulate. He sacrificed to Athene, 
dedicated his own panoply in her temple, and in its 
place took down some of the arms which hung there, 
as the Ilians pretended, from the time of the heroes, 
and ever afterwards had them borne before him by 
some of his guard into his battle-fields. He also 
endeavoured by propitiatory rites to avert the wrath 
which, as a descendant of Neoptolemus, he might 
dread from the shade of Priam. But he had not gone 
to indulge a frivolous curiosity: and when one of the 
villagers ofiered to show him the lyre of Paris, he 
refused to look at it. He would gladly have gazed 
on the relicj if it had been that to which Achilles sang 
the deeds of the brave. To this his great progenitor, 
he paid the most aflFectionate honours. Descending 
to Sigeum, he anointed and crowned the column 
which marked the barrow supposed to contain the 
remains of Achilles. His most intimate friend and 
inseparable companion, Hephsestion, adorned the mO' 
nument of Patroclus in like manner. On one account 
only, he was heard to say, he envied Achilles, that 
his achievements had been celebrated by Homer. 

The historian to whom we are indebted for the most 
ample and authentic information we possess concern^ 
ing Alexander, Arrian of Nicomedia, takes this occa- 
sion to remark, that in this respect the Macedonian 
hero had indeed been singularly unfortunate; since 
even the Expedition of the younger Cyrus, and the 
Return of the Ten Thousand, had been rendered by 
Xenophon's pen more renowned than the incom- 

pricsts, but Alexander's own soothsayer, Arlstander (see Wesscllng's note), who 
made the prediction. 
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parably grieater actions which he himself was about chap. 
to record. The remark itself strikes us as somewhat ■ ' / 
strange, when we reflect on the immense mass of 
historical writings, which in Arrian's time were still 
extant, relating to Alexander's reign, and that among 
the contemporary authors who treated this subject, 
two were eminently qualified, by their station and 
opportunities, to do it justice. Two of his generals, Ptoiemy 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy, who held one of the highest tobuiutT 
posts in the army, and afterwards became king of 
Egypt, undertook the office of relating his conquests ; 
and they both wrote after his death, when they were 
no longer subject to the strongest of the motives that 
miglit before have induced them to swerve from the 
truth. Nor was it without reason that Arrian him- 
self observed, that Ptolemy's royal dignity was an 
additional guarantee of his veracity : not indeed per- 
haps because of the keener sense of honour which it 
inspired, but as more completely establishing his in- 
dependence, and raising him above petty temptations 
to falsehood. It is possible that the literary attain- 
ments of these writers were very inferior to their 
means of knowledge: but if Alexander's achieve- 
ments are now less known than they deserve, it is 
not certainly because he wanted a bard like Homer, 
l)ut because they were related by many of his histo- 
rians in a strain of rhetorical exaggeration. Hence, 
according to Arrian, no story had been oftener told, 
or with more contradictory statements. Even Aris- 
tobulus and Ptolemy frequently differed from each 
other. We however must account it a misfortune 
that their works have not come down to us ; though 
the loss may have been owing to the superior merit of 
Arrian's narrative, which was probably found a more 
pleasing composition^, and is possibly more valuable 

* Tet it must be owned that his simplicity is sometimes rather too meagre, and 
that, without the details which Curtius, through his superior UveUness of imagina- 
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CHAP, than either of them would have been by itself. For 
. • . Arrian, a soldier, statesman, and philosopher, who 



governed the province of Cappadocia in the reign of 
Hadrian, while he emulated Xenophon's style, also 
exercised a critical judgment on the discrepancies 
of his predecessors. Still a modem reader may be 
excused for regretting that he has not the means of 
deciding for himself. 

From the plain of Troy Alexander turned north- 
ward to rejoin the main body of his army, which he 
found at Arisbe, not far from Abydos. He then bent 
his march along the coast of the Propontis, receiving 
in his way the submission of Priapus\ which opened 
its gates to a detachment of his forces. Amyntas, son 
of Arraba3us, was sent forward with some squadrons 
of light horse to scour the country, and collect intel- 
ligence of the enemy's movements. The two satraps 
whose provinces lay on the western coast, Spithridates 
of Lydia and Ionia, and Arsites of Phrygia on the 
Hellespont, with several other Persian generals, and 
Memnon the Rhodian, who had succeeded to Mentor's 
authority after his death, which happened about the 
time of Alexander's accession, had assembled 20,000 
Greek mercenaries, and about an equal number of 
native cavalry, and were encamped near the town of 
The Gnu Zelea on the right bank of the Granicus, a small stream 
which flows from mount Ida into the Propontis to the 
west of Cyzicus. Here, when the news arrived that 
Alexander had crossed the Hellespont, they held a 
council of war. Memnon advised that they should 
avoid a battle : for which, with such inferiority in tlie 
numbers of their infantry, they were not prepared : 
and retreating should lay waste the country, and even 
destroy the towns in their line of march. The Avaut 

tion, was happily led to preserve, Anian^s narrative would often affbrd but a faint 
and colourless outline. 

* There can be no doubt that nplawoif — not Ilpiebrov — should be substituted 
Ibr nptofiw io Arrian*s text. 
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of provisions would prevent Alexander from pursuing chap. 
them, and from remaining where he was. It seems ^^^^ 
doubtful Avhether this plan, if it had been adopted, 
would have had any effect beyond that of delaying an 
engagement. It could scarcely have been executed 
on such a scale as to hinder Alexander from pene- 
trating by another route into the interior. But the 
Persians, who were jealous of Memnon's influence, 
and suspected that he wished to protract the war on 
which it so much depended, treated his proposal as 
degrading to their master's dignity. Arsites declared 
that he would not allow a single house in his province 
to be burnt: and his sentiments were unanimously 
applauded by his countrymen. It was determined 
therefore to await the enemy's approach on the Gra- 
nicus, where, with a greatly superior cavalry, they 
would have the advantage of a strong position. 

Alexander had advanced near to the river, when battle of 
his scouts brought word that the Persian army was nicus. 
drawn up on the other side; and he immediately 
began to form his own in order of battle. Parmenio 
advised him to encamp on the left bank. The enemy 
would not venture to remain where they were, from 
fear of surprise in the night ; and thus he would be 
able to effect his passage, without danger or molesta- 
tion, the next morning. If he should attempt it then, 
a repulse might ensue from the difficulties of the 
ground, ominous for his enterprise and disheartening 
to his troops. Alexander admitted the force of 
these arguments, considered from Pannenio's point of 
view. But for him what seemed to the old general 
an objection, was the strongest motive for an imme- 
diate attack. To be stopped by an appearance of 
difficulty and danger at the outset of his enterprise 
was the worst of all omens : and it was to no purpose 
that he had crossed the mighty Hellespont, if he was 
now to be detained by a paltry brook. 
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CHAP. Yet the obstacles were not triflinoj. The stream 

XLIX. 

* — ^ — ' was in many places evidently too deep to be forded ; 
and the opposite bank was high and steep. The 
Persians had posted their cavalry — the arm on which 
they chiefly relied — on its edge, the Greek mercenaries 
at some distance in the rear. Alexander had drawn 
up his phalanx in six divisions in the centre^, flanked 
on the right by the Macedonian and Paeon ian cavalry, 
and by the greater part of the light infantry, on the 
left by the Thessalian, Greek, and Thracian horse. 
He committed the command of the left wing to 
Parmenio, and put himself at the head of the right. 
He was soon recognised by the enemy from the 
brilliance of his armour, and the respectful attention 
of the officers who surrounded him; and as they 
concluded that the brunt of the attack would be on the 
side where he stood, they strengthened their left wing 
with some additional squadrons of their best troops. 
There was a short pause of silent expectation while 
the two armies, which were to begin the conflict for 
the dominion of Asia, stood face to face, separated by 
a narrow stream. It was broken by Alexander, who, 
having mounted his horse, and addressed a few 
words of exhortation to his nearest followers, ordered 
Amyntas, son of ArrabaBUS, with his light cavalry, 
and Socrates, with a squadron of the horseguards, 
supported by a division of the hypaspists under 
Ptolemy, son of Philip^, to advance into the water : 
he himself followed at the head of the phalanx, to 
the sound of the trumpets and amidst the war cries 

* It seems clear that the names of Craterus and Pbilippus have been repeated, 
through some mistake, in Arrian^s enumeration of the <pd\aYytf (i- 14), and that 
the rd^€is, brigades of the phalanx, were here, as at Issus and Arbela, six in num- 
ber, and each of 3000 men. Mr. Williams has been led by this accidental error 
to describe the Macedonian phalanx generally as composed of eight hrigadet, con' 
taining 2000 men each. Tet at Issus, he can find only five brigades, though there 
six are distinctly enumerated. 

■ This appears to have been the state of the case, though there is an obscurity 
in Arrian*8 expression (i. 14.) r^c ^wKpdrovs tKTjr nroAcfuuov rhv ^i\l'$nrov Atovto, 
which might lead one to fiuspect that some words had dropt out of the text. 
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of his men, moving in a slanting direction up the bed cwap, 
of the river \ to prevent the Persians from taking him - 
in flank on his landing.^ 

Amyntas and Socrates, when they reached the op- 
posite bank, were received with a galling shower of 
darts and a vigorous charge, against which they had 
to contend with very inferior numbers, and under the 
disadvantage of ground which was at once lower and 
less firm. They were, it seems, barely able to main- 
tain their footing, until Alexander came up to their 
relief. He immediately charged into the thickest of 
the fray, where the principal Persian leaders were en- 
gaged. His life was at one moment in imminent 
danger. He had advanced to meet Mithridates, a 
nobleman allied to Darius, who was coming up in 
front of his squadron, and had brought him to the 
ground -vvith the shock of his spear. At this instant 
he received a blow from Rhoesaces on his helmet, 
which broke off a part of the crest and nearly pierced 
it. Him too Alexander unhorsed with a javelin 
wound in his breast. But while he was busied with 
this enemy, Spithridates coming behind had raised 
his scymitar over his head, for a stroke which would 
probably have descended with deadly effect on his 
shattered helmet, had not Cleitus, the brother of 
Alexander's nurse Lanicfe, intercepted it by a cut of 
his sabre, which severed the Persian's right arm from 
his body.2 While the cavalry was thus engaged, one 

> Arrian adds, ^ irapf tXicc rh ptvyucu I do not understand in what sense the 
stream could be said ifopiKKtiv ; and rather wonder that no critic has suggested the 
obvious correction irapux^* or irapcDpcc, as the stream (which had iroAA^ fia$4a, 
I. 13), permitted. So (i. 21.) it is said of the towers, •wapux'^v iutpoioKlffffdai, 
Neophytus Ducas, who published an edition of Arrian's works, with a translation 
of the Anabasis, and notes, and some tactical illustrations in modern Greek ('£y 
Biiyyp rTJs *Aov<rrpia% 1809), translates irphs tV ^^o'i^ rov ^t^fioros; and, in the 
note, he seems to wish to express the same meaning by &s ain^ wpox^polyj* which 
would indeed be a correct paraphrase of { traptix^ t6 ^tvfia. — na^cixc, as coming 
still nearer to the present reading, would perhaps be preferable, if rh fnvfia were 
awaj, as (ii. 23. ) Svoi iraptiKoi, 

* Flathe*8 scepticism about this incident seems a little strained. He cites 
Diodorus, Plutarch, and Justin, as if it was not mentioned by Arrian. 
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CHAP, division after another of the phalanx effected a land- 
ing: the light troops Avith which the Macedonian 
horse was interspersed, annoyed the enemy greatly 
with their missiles : and it was found that the stronff 
javelin^, with which the Macedonian troopers could 
thrust at the faces of their antagonists, was a much 
more efficacious weapon than the slight dart with 
which the Persians were armed. Their centre gave way 
to Alexander's impetuous attack, which was sustained 
by still increasing numbers; and the disorder soon 
spread to the extremities of the line, till all were put 
to flight. Alexander however did not suffer his 
troops to pursue the Persian cavalry to a great 
distance, but returned to attack the mercenaries, who 
had kept their ground rather through amazement at 
the sudden issue of the first combat, than with any 
deliberate purpose. While he moved against them 
with the phalanx, he ordered the cavalry to attack 
their flanks and rear. Thus surrounded, they were 
almost all cut to pieces : very few escaped among the 
wounded, and only 2000 were taken prisoners. The 
loss of the Persians amounted only to about a thou- 
sand : but it included a great number of their chief 
officers. Alexander lost only some five and twenty 
of his horseguards — who fell at the first landing, and 
whom he honoured with brazen statues, which were 
still standing in Arrian's time at Diura, the workman- 
ship of the king's favourite sculptor Lysippus — sixty 
of his other cavalry, and thirty of the foot. All these 
he interred the next day with martial pomp, and 
granted an exemption from every kind of tax and 
charge to their parents and children. He visited the 
wounded in person, and while he inspected their 
wounds, made inquiries which gave them a welcome 

' Hwrrd Kpayttva. Gronovlus observes, that their strength consisted, not in the 
material, but the fonn. Tet the cornel has been always noted as a Tery hard 
wood ; and otherwiie, Arrian would not have mentioned it 
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opportunity of rdating their exploits. Nor did he ^^ap. 
withhold the rites of burial from the enemy's dead. < , i 
But he sent the Greek prisoners in chains to Mace- 
donia, to be kept to forced labour, as guilty of bearing 
arms against their country, in contempt of the decree 
of the national congress. To identify his cause in 
another manner with that of Greece, he sent 300 suits 
of Persian armour to Athens, to be dedicated to the 
tutelary goddess in the Acropolis, with an inscription 
expressing that they had been taken from the bar- 
barians of Asia by Alexander the son of Philip, and 
the Greeks, all hut the Lacedcemonians ; a stigma, as 
he could not but account it: which however Sparta 
might as justly reckon among her titles of honour. 
In the joy of his first victory, he likewise remembered 
Ilium : enriched its little temple with ofiferings, and 
ordered the village to be transformed into a city, 
which he honoured with extraordinary privileges and 
immunities. 

Arsites had fled after the battle into Phrygia ; but 
there, it was said, overpowered by grief and shame 
by the disaster, which he attributed to his o^\m 
counsels, laid violent hands on himself. Alexander 
bestowed his satrapy on Galas; encouraged the bar- 
barians, who had fled to the mountains, to return to 
their homes ; and ordered the tribute to remain on its 
ancient footing. Parmenio was detached to take pos- 
session of the satrap's residence, Dascylium. The 
king himself, bending his march southward, advanced 
toward Sardis. The news of his victory produced 
such an effect in the capital of Lydia, that when he 
had come within eight or nine miles of it, Mithrines, 
the commander of the garrison, accompanied by the 
principal inhabitants, met him, with a peaceable sur- 
render of the city, the citadel, and the treasure. He 
retained Mithrines on an honourable footing near his 
person, and committed the command of the citadel to 
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CHAP. Pausanias, an officer of his guard. He appointed 
t , ' t Nicias to superintend the collection of the revenue, 
and Asander, son of Philotas, to the satrapy of Spi- 
thridates. To conciliate the Lydians, he restored 
their ancient laws ; that is, most probably, abolished 
all the restraints which the policy of the Persian 
government had imposed on them, when it crushed 
their rebellion after the first conquest ^ : while, perhaps 
to make them more familiar with Greek usages, he 
ordered a temple to be built on the citadel to Olympian 
Zeus. A body of cavalry and light troops Avere placed 
at the disposal of Asander, and the Argive contingent 
was left as a garrison in the citadel. Four days after, 
Alexander arrived at Ephesus. There too, as soon 
as the tidings of the battle arrived, a body of merce- 
naries who had been stationed there by Memnon, took 
ship with Amyntas, son of Antiochus, a Macedonian 
emigrant, who had fled his country to avoid the effects 
of the king's displeasure, or because he was conscious 
of a share in some of the plots formed against him. 
Ephesus. Ephesus was divided between an oligarchical and a 
democratical faction, which seem nearly to have ba- 
lanced each other. The oligarchy had been sustained 
by the power of Persia: their adversaries therefore 
looked forward with hope to the impending invasion, 
and had probably received promises of support from 
Philip. Violent tumults had taken place, in which 
the oligarchs, aided by Memnon's troops, had pre- 
vailed, forced many of their opponents to leave the 
city, threw down a statue of Philip which stood in 
the temple, committed other acts of sacrilege there, 
and broke open the tomb of Heropythes, a great popu- 
lar leader, who had been buried in the market-place. 
A complete reaction ensued on Alexander's arrival: 
democracy was formally restored, the exiles returned 

» See Vol. II. p. 187. 
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to their homes, and the triumphant party became chap. 
eager for revenge on their vanquished oppressors. 
One of the oligarchical leaders, with his son and 
nephews, was dragged out of the sanctuary, and 
stoned to death. Alexander then interfered to pre- 
vent further bloodshed, and forbade any proceedings 
to be instituted for the punishment of political of- 
fences. The city was permitted to expend the tribute 
which it had before paid to the Persian government 
on its new temple, which was not yet finished. At a 
later period he offered to defray the whole expense of 
the building, on condition that his own name should 
be inscribed on it as its founder : an offer which the 
Ephesians were too proud of this great ornament of 
their city to accept, and declined with ingenious 
flattery. ^ Before his departure, he celebrated a great 
sacrifice to the goddess, with a solemn procession of 
his whole army in battle array. By like measures, 
especially by the establishment of democracy and re- 
mission of tribute, he endeavoured to gain the good- 
will of all the other Greek cities on the coast, which 
was of great importance to him at this juncture, while 
the naval power of Persia was still formidable. 

In the mean while he had received offers of sub- 
mission from Magnesia and Tralles, in the vale of the 
Mjeander, and had sent Parmenio forward to take 
possession of them. He had also at first reason to 
hope that Miletus would be as quietly surrendered to 
him ; for Hegesistratus, who commanded the garrison, 
had made him like offers by letter. But the approach 
of a Persian armament, which was on its way from 
Phoenicia, encouraged Hegesistratus to change his 
intention, and defend his post. Nicanor however, 
Alexander's admiral, got the start of the barbarians, 
and arrived with his fleet of 160 galleys at Lade, 

' It did not become one god to dedicate offeringn to othert, Strabo, xiv. p. 641. 
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CHAP, before they appeared: and Alexander forthwith sc- 
■ cured the island, which commanded the entrance of 

the port of Miletus, with a detachment of 4000 men. 
The Persians, finding themselves shut out, came to 
anchor at Mycal6. Their fleet amounted to 400 saiL 
Yet, notwithstanding this great inequality, Parmenio 
advised the king to hazard a sea-fight. A victorv, 
he thought, would be attended with the greatest ad- 
vantages, while defeat would not make the state of 
his naval affairs much worse : since, as it was, the 
enemy were masters of the sea. An omen too, which 
he had observed, confirmed him in his opinion. Alex- 
ander pointed out to him, that it might be otherwise 
interpreted, and that his arguments were not sounder 
than his rules of divination. The Macedonian fleet 
was inferior, not only in number, but in nautical skill 
and training to the Phoenician and Cyprian galleys. 
It would be mere foolhardiness to seek a battle under 
such disadvantages; and a defeat, far from leaving 
him in nearly the same condition as he now stood in, 
might involve consequences no less important and 
disastrous than a general insurrection in Greece. The 
eagle which had been seen to perch on the beach 
behind the royal galley, signified that he was destined 
to overcome the Persian navy by his operations on 
land. 
MUetus. Miletus was divided into two distinct cities by an 

inner wall, which appears to have been much stronger 
than the outer one: if indeed what was called the 
outer city was not a mere open suburb. Alexander 
had taken it by assault on his first arrival, and then 
prepared to besiege the other. The townsmen came 
to a compromise with the garrison, and by mutual 
consent they deputed one of the most eminent citizens 
to the king, with an offer of neutrality, which lie 
rejected, bidding them prepare to sustain an immedi- 
ate attack. His enginery soon made a breach in the 
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wall, which his troops mounted before the eyes of the chap. 
Persians, who were unable to relieve their friends: ^^^^' 
for, to cut off all chance of succour, Nicanor had 
moved up to the mouth of the inner harbour, and 
laid some galleys across it side by side, so as effec- 
tually to bar entrance or escape. The citizens and 
the garrison, when the besiegers began to pour in 
through the breach, fled toward the sea; some put off 
in boats, but found the harbour's mouth closed before 
they reached it: about 300 of the mercenaries swam 
to a rocky islet within the harbour, and prepared to 
defend themselves there, until Alexander, admiring 
their courage, permitted them to purchase their lives 
by enticring into his service. The Persian fleet con- 
tinued for some time moored at Mycal^, in the hope 
of drawing the enemy into an action : but as it was 
forced to fetch its water from the mouth of the Maa- 
ander, Alexander ordered Philotas to proceed to the 
place, with a body of infantry and cavalry, and to 
hinder the crews from landing. The fleet was con- 
sequently obliged to go over to Samos for provisions. 
It returned indeed shortly after, and attempted to 
surprise the Macedonians in the harbour; but having 
been foiled in this attempt, withdrew from the coast 
of Miletus. 

Alexander now perceived that his fleet would be of 
little service to him, while the state of his finances 
was such, that he could ill bear the cost of it. On 
the other hand, he hoped to shut out the Persians 
from all the ports of Asia, and thus to disable them 
from continuing their naval operations. He therefore 
resolved to dismiss his fleet, retaining only a small 
squadron, which included the Athenian galleys, for 
the transport of his besieging machines, and to confine 
his attention to the prosecution of the war on the 
southern coast. His first object was the reduction of 
Halicarnassus, where the enemy had now collected 

VOL. VI. P 
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CHAP. almoBt all the strength which he had remaining: in 
this quarter. Memnon, who after the battle of the 
Granicus sent his wife and children as pledges of hia 
fidelity to Darius, and had been invested by him 
with supreme authority in the west of Asia, and with 
the command of all his naval forces, had been long 
making preparations for the defence of the place, 
where he himself, with the Persian Orontobates, vrho 
had married the daughter of Pixodarus, and had 
succeeded him as satrap of Caria, and a numerous 
garrison of Greeks and barbarians, awaited the in- 
vader's approach. They were animated by the pre- 
sence of two Athenians, Ephialtes and Thrasybulus, 
who had come to oflfer their services against the 
common enemy. The fleet too, lying at the mouth 
of the harbour, was capable of rendering good service 
during a siege. The city, built on heights which 
rise abruptly in the form of a theatre £5pom the sea, 
was naturally strong, and had been elaborately for- 
tified, both with walls and a ditch forty-five feet in 
width, and about half as many in depth, and contained 
two citadels, one on the heights at its back, the other, 
celebrated for the enervating spring of Salmacis, 
which rose there, at the northern extremity of the 
great harbour^ : a smaller harbour was sheltered by 
an island called Arconnesus^, which was also a place 
of great strength. Alexander, on his march from 
Miletus, made himself master of all the towns that 
lay between that city and Halicarnassus ; and on his 
entrance into Caria, he was met by Ada, the widow 
of Idrieus, who surrendered her fortress of Alinda to 
him, begged leave to adopt him as her son, and placed 

> VftruTiuB, II. 8. StnibOk xit. p. 656, 657. 

• Which, according to Pliny (N. H. v. 31.), contained a town called Ceramus; 
but as there was certainly another town of that name on the adjacent coast of 
Caria, this is probably a mistake. It does not appear that Strabo speaks of this 
island as a fort (as Mr. Williams supposes, p. 60.). His two citadels are no doubt 
tkoM dcicribed by Vitruyius, both on the main land. 
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lerself under his protection. He then advanced toward chap. 
lalicamassus, and encamped at about half a mile ■ 
rom the walls. On the day of his arrival, he en- Htiicar- 
ountered a brisk sally from the garrison, which "**""*• 
lowever was easily repulsed. But before he com- 
aenced his operations here, having received some 
offers which led him to expect that he should gain 
kdmittance at Myndus, a town which lay a few miles 
westward on the coast, he made an attempt on it in 
he night, but, not meeting with the promised support 
rom within, while succours were introduced by sea 
rom Halicamassus, he withdrew, and applied himself 
wholly to the siege of the capital. 

He began by filling up the ditch, so as to enable his siege or 
engines and wooden towers to approach the walls. The nass^. 
)esieged made many vigorous sallies for the purpose of 
letting fire to the machines, but were always repulsed, 
md sometimes with great loss. Once a mad attempt 
)f two Macedonian soldiers^, who, having challenged 
me another over their cups to a trial of valour, under- 
XK>k to storm the citadel on the land side alone, brought 
)n an engagement, which was near becoming general, 
md might have ended in the capture of the city. For 
iwo towers and the intervening wall had been battered 
iown by the engines : but before advantage was taken 
)f the breach, the besieged built another brick wall in 
ihe form of a crescent behind it. Twice they made a 
lesperate attempt to destroy the engines which Alex- 
mder brought to play on this new wall : the second 
ime, at the instigation of Ephialtes, with their whole 
ibrce ; but they were defeated with great slaughter, in 
i?hich Ephialtes himself fell, and it was believed that 

' So Arrian. But by Diodonis (xvii. 25.) they are described as riyhs and 
lOon after as mWoL They also make their attempt by night This is the 
Lctlon after which, according to him, Alexander applied for leave to bury some 
)f his dead, who had fallen close to the walls, but was refused through the influence 
)f the two Athenians. I will not undertake to decide on the probability of Mr. 
Vrilliam8*s coQJecture, p. 81. But the story b hardly reconcilable with Arrian*s 
narrative. 

p2 
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CHAP. Alexander might then have stormed the place, hut 
I , > was induced to spare it by the hope that it would soon 
surrender. In fact, Memnon and Orontobates now 
despaired of defending it much longer, and resolved 
to abandon it. In the dead of the night, they set fire 
to a wooden tower, and to some of the houses and 
magazines near the wall, and while the conflagration 
spread, made their escape, and crossed over to Cos, 
where it seems they had previously deposited their 
treasures.^ The garrison took refuge, some in the 
citadels, some in Arconnesus. Alexander inunedi- 
ately entered the city, and checked the progress of 
the flames. But as soon as he had become master of 
it, he razed it to the ground. He did not however 
think it worth while to stay, until he had dislodged 
the enemy from their remaining strongholds: but 
having committed the province to Ada, he left her, 
with about 3000 foot and 200 horse, under a Mace- 
donian officer, to reduce them.* He himself pursued 
his march along the south coast of Asia Minor, to 
make himself master of the ports which might harbour 
the Persian fleet. 

But as winter was now approaching, he determined, 
before he left Caria, to send a part of his troops, who 
had lately married when he set out on his expedition, 
back to Macedonia, to pass the winter at home. He 
gave the command of them to three of his generals, 
who were themselves in the same case; directing 
them on their return to bring with them as many 
fresh troops as they could raise. The measure was 
politic, as well as gracious; for his army had been 
much weakened to supply so many garrisons as were 
required for the conquered cities ; and nothing was 

> Diodorus, zvii. 27. His account however differs materially from Arrian*8; 
for he omits the Are. 

' Strabo, xxv. p. 657. &Xoi$cn}r r^f irSXtws, irA^v r^f tucptu (dtrHi 8* Ijw iati^) 
90\iopic€w iiwcw I4A» 84 6\ly^ ^artpov icol ^ tucpa, irplbt opyifif Iflhi kqX iat4xfitia9 
His W9\iiopKtut y*tu>fUniis, 
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lore likely to promote the levies in Macedonia, than chap. 

XLilX 

le presence of the victorious warriors, whose re- ., , ' » 
im attested at once his success and his liberality, 
jiother officer was sent to collect all the troops he 
5uld in Peloponnesus. Parmenio was ordered to 
roceed with the greater part of the cavalry and the 
aggage to Sardil, and thence into Phry/a, where 
e himself, after he should have traversed the coast 
f Lycia and Pamphylia, designed to meet him in the 
pring. 

In his march through Caria he met with a short March 
3sistance from the garrison of the strong fortress caria. 
[ypama; and, according to Diodorus, turned aside 
3 punish the insolence of the inhabitants of Marmora 
1 Peraea, who, relying perhaps on the strength of 
lieir town, which stood on a high rock by the sea- 
ide, had ventured to annoy the rear of his army, and 
ad not only plundered some of the baggage, but killed 
2veral men. When besieged they defended them- 
3lves with great obstinacy ; and at length the young 
len set fire to the town, and forcing their way 
trough the enemy's lines, took refuge in the neigh- 
ouring mountains. On his entrance into Lycia, Lycia. 
'elmessus capitulated, and after he had crossed the 
Lanthus, he received the submission of most of the 
lycian towns. Phaselis even presented him with a 
olden crown; and the motive which led it to pay 
im this honour may help to account for the ready 
iibmission of the other Lycians. The people of Pha- 
3lis had suffered much from the incursions of their 
eighbours, the Pisidian mountaineers, who had even 
iken up a fortified position in their territory, for the 
urpose of continual molestation. They hoped that 
Jexander would deliver them from this annoyance, 
nd they were not disappointed. For, on his return 
•om an expedition, which, notwithstanding the late- 
ess of the season, — it was now about mid- winter — 

p3 
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CHAP, he had undertaken into the interior, to reduce the 
^...^.1^ Milyans, who inhabited a tract of Phiygia on tlie 
confines of Phrygia and Pisidia^, he took the fort 

He was still in the neighbourhood of Phaseltf, 
when he was apprised of a plot, which had beoi 
formed against his life, by his namesake, the son of 
Aeropus, whom he had appointed to command the 
Thessalian cavalry in the room of Galas, the new 
satrap of the Hellespontine Phrygia. It appears that, 
notwithstanding this favour, the Ljmcestian dther 
could not forgive the king for the execution of his 
two brothers, or could not forget the ancient preten- 
sions of his family to royal dignity. He had entered 
into a negotiation with the Persian court through 
the fugitive Amyntas, and Darius had sent down an 
agent named Asisines, to obtain a secret interview 
with him, and to offer, if he killed his sovereign, to 
raise him to the throne of Ma<5edonia, or at least to aid 
him in the attempt to secure it, with a thousand talents. 
The Persian emissary had fallen into the hands of 
Parmenio, and revealed his business ; and Parmenio 
had sent him to the king. Alexander held a council 
on the subject, and by its advice despatched orders 
to Parmenio to arrest the Lyncestian and keep him 
in custody. 

Between Phaselis and the maritime plains of Pam- 
phylia, the mountains which form the southern 
branch of Taurus descend abruptly on the coast, 
leaving only a narrow passage along the beach, and 
this never open but in calm weather, or during the 
prevalence of a northerly wind. The promontory was 
called Mount Climax. At the time when Alexander 
was about to resume his march eastward, the wind 

> It Is not easy precisely to trace the boundaries of the Milyas ; but Droyaea 
(p. 136.) apparently confounds Termessus with Telmessus, mistranslates the last 
sentence of Strabo*s thirteenth book, and then finds foult with CoL Leake*s Ifap. 
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was blowing from the south, and the waves washed chap. 
the foot of the cliffs. He therefore sent the main < , — f 



body of his army over the mountains to Pergfe, 
by a circuitous and difficult road^, which however he 
had ordered to be previously cleared by his Thracian 
pioneers. But for himself he determined with a few 
followers to try the passage along the shore ; danger 
and difficulty had a charm for him which he could 
scarcely resist. Perhaps the wind had already sub- 
sided : soon after it shifted to the north ; a change in 
which he recognised a special interposition of the 
gods. Yet, according to Strabo's authors, he found 
the water still nearly breast high, and had to wade 
through it for a whole day. As he advanced from Pamphyiia. 
Pergfe, he was met by an embassy from the neigh- 
bouring town of Aspendus, which lay a little further 
eastward near the mouth of the Eurymedon, offering 
to acknowledge his authority, but praying that they 
might not be compelled to receive a Macedonian 
garrison. This request he granted, but in return 
demanded a contribution of fifty talents, and the 
tribute of horses which they had been used to pay to 
the Persian king. These terms were accepted, and 
Alexander, passing Aspendus, proceeded along the 
coast to Sid^, a barbarised colony of Cuma, which he 
took and gaiTisoned. The neighbouring fortress of 
Syllium he found prepared to repel his first attack ; 
and he soon after received intelligence that the 
Aspendians refused to execute their engagements, 
and were making preparations to sustain a siege. 
He therefore retraced his steps, and to their surprise 

' Colooel Leake (Asia Minor, p. 190.) has been misled by a folse reading in 
Arrian, i. 26., x^^f^ SIkKms icaX oO tuucpd^. This would contradict Strabo, 
xiT. p. 666., mpU^v fxc< (which Col. Leake renders correctly, p. 175.), as well 
9A his own map. But the negative is not found in the best manuscript of Arrian» 
*aiid unless it is omitted, ILKKmt has no meaning, though Ducas, having translated, 
Ij^if ^irrw ijukw a^ofioSf iiiid€aros Hfuts Si\?Ms, in his note gives the explanation » 
;(^aAevV ^KXAmt (fiii &9owtwonifi4rri¥ ^Xo^&rt) fx'firt ftwcpiw ^ olhv* x^^^k^ H^^t 
^ fuutpiof 8^ He adds, kKK* 4p dXAocs ^fnrrai rh /AWtpiv Ktd dtrcv rov ot, 

p4 
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CHAP, suddenly appeared before their walls. They hastily 
Jl:^ abandoned the lower town, and retired into the 
citadel, which stood on a steep rock overhanging 
the river. Alexander with his army took up his 
quarters in the houses below, and the Aspendians, 
now repenting of their levity, sent another embassy 
to sue for peace. He granted it, but on harder 
terms, requiring 100 talents and yearly tribute, 
€md exacting hostages for their performance. Then, 
having returned to Perge, he began his march toward 
Phrygia. 
Piiidiiu His road led through the heart of Pisidia, where he 

was the more desirous of striking terror, as its fierce 
and lawless inhabitants, secure in their mountain 
barriers, and almost impregnable fortresses, had con- 
stantly defied the power of the Persian government. 
Yet he could not spare the time which would have 
been necessary to reduce all its strongholds. Te^ 
messus, situate on a steep rock, commanding a narrow 
pass which led from Pisidia into Phrygia, appeared to 
him too strong to be attempted, though he had dis- 
lodged the barbarians from the position which they 
had taken up without the walls, and made himself 
master of the pass. But the resistance of Termessus 
procured for him offfers of alliance from its enemy 
Selgfe, another of the principal cities, which proved 
very useful to him. He stormed Sagalassus, though 
beside its natural strength its inhabitants were ac- 
counted the most warlike of the Pisidians ; and this 
success was followed by the submission of most of the 
phrygu. smaller towns. He then advanced by the lake As- 
cania^ to Celaenae, where the citadel, on an almost in- 
accessible rock, was guarded by a garrison of 1000 
Carians, and 100 Greeks, placed there by the satrap 
of Phrygia. It offered however to surrender unless 

> Which the reader will not confound with the northern lake of themne «tn» . 
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it should be relieved within sixty days ; and Alex- char 
uider thought it best to accept these conditions ; and \ , » 
Kaving left a body of 1500 men to observe it, and ap- 
pointed Antigonus, son of Philip, to the important 
satrapy of central Phrygia, he prosecuted his march 
to Gordium, where he had ordered Parmenio to 
meet him. 

Arrian does not expressly state the object of this conuam. 
movement, which, as Alexander designed next to make 
for the coast of Syria, involved an enormous circuit. 
It is hardly credible that he was deterred from ad- 
vancing directly into Cilicia by the difficulty of passing 
through the mountain region (the Rugged Cilicia), 
which immediately follows Pamphylia; or that he 
marched so far north merely for the sake of better 
quarters to refresh his troops in during the remain- 
der of the winter.^ There were other motives which 
might lead him to penetrate so far into the interior of 
Asia Minor, and to traverse it in two directions so 
distant from the line of march, that would have led to 
the point which he had mainly in view. He prob- 
ably thought it necessary to establish his authority in 
the central provinces, so far at least as to break off 
their relations with the Persian government^ and thus 
to secure the Greek cities on the western coast from 
the attacks which might have been made on them from 
this quarter, if the peninsula, east of Lydia, had re- 
mained subject to Darius. The central situation of 
Gordium^ also afforded means of easier communication 
with Macedonia, which the movements of the Persian 
fleet in the ^gean rendered very desirable, while it 
enabled him to negotiate on a more advantageous 
footing with the satraps of the provinces on the Eux- 
ine, who, when they saw him so near, might appre- 



■ These are Flattae*8 sappodtions, i. p. 292. 

' See CoL Leake's obsenratloiu on the position of JuUopoIis, which, in the time 
of tbe Bonuui empire, occupied the site of Gordium. Asia Minor, p. 81. 
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CHAP, hend an immediate invasion. Accordingly, it seems 
» to have been from (jordinm that he sent Hegelochus 
to the coast, with orders to equip another fleet for the 
protection of the isUnds which were threatened by the 
Persians. Here he was rejoined by the troops whom 
he had sent to winter by their own hearths, accom- 
panied by the new levies, 3000 Macedonian infantry 
and 650 horse, 300 from Macedonia, 200 from Thes- 
saly, the rest from Elis. Here also he received an 
embassy from Athens, which came to request that he 
would release the Athenian prisoners who had been 
taken among the mercenaries in the battle of the Gra- 
nicus, and had been sent to Macedonia. Alexander 
did not think it prudent, while he was on the eve of 
a decisive contest with Darius, to relax his severity 
toward the Greeks who took part with the barbarians, 
but he gave the Athenians leave to renew their ap- 
plication at a more seasonable juncture. 

Gordium had been in very early times the seat of 
the Phrygian kings, and was supposed to have derived 
its name from Gordius, the father of the more cele- 
brated Midas. In the citadel was preserved with re- 
ligious veneration a waggon, in which, according to 
the tradition of the country, Midas with his father and 
mother entered the town, at a time when the people, 
who were distracted by civil discord, were holding an 
assembly. They had been informed by an oracle that 
a waggon should bring them a king who should com- 
pose their strife. The sudden appearance of Midas 
convinced them that he was the king destined for 
them ; and when he had mounted the throne, he de- 
dicated the waggon in the citadel, as a thank-offering 
to the king of the gods, who, before his birth, had sent 
An eagle to alight upon its yoke, while Gordius was 
ploughing, as a sign of the honour reserved for his 
race. This legend had given rise to a prophecy that 
whoever should untie the knot of bark by which the 
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yoke was fastened to the pole, must become lord of chap. 
Asia. Alexander did not leave Gordium before he .^""^ 
had proved that this prophecy related to himself. He 
went up to the citadel, and separated the yoke from 
the pole. Whether he loosened the knot by drawing 
out a peg^, or cut it with his sword, his o\vn followers 
were not agreed. But all the spectators were con- 
vinced that he had legitimately fulfilled the prophecy, 
and a storm of thunder and lightning, which took place 
the same night, removed every shadow of doubt on 
the subject (333). 

He now resumed his march eastward, and at An- 
cyra received an embassy from Paphlagonia, promising 
obedience on the somewhat ambiguous condition, that 
he should abstain from entering their country. The 
subjugation of this extensive and very mountainous 
region would have detained him much too long from 
the more important objects which he had in view, and 
he therefore contented himself with this show of sub- 
mission, which at least heightened, while it proved, 
the terror inspired by his name, and annexed Paphla- 
gonia to the satrapy of Galas. As he advanced through ac. sas. 
Cappadocia towards the passes of Taurus, he met cappMiocit. 
with no resistance; and his authority was at least 
nominally acknowledged to a great distance beyond the 
Halys, so that he could appoint a satrap of Cappadocia, 
whose name, Sebictas, indicates that he was an Asiatic, 
and who perhaps possessed influence enough to render 
him a useful ally in a country so imperfectly conquered. 
Near the entrance of one of the defiles or gates which 
lead into the plains of Cilicia, he encamped on the 
same site where Cyrus had halted*, and here he found 

' Ab Aristobulus related. Arrian, il 8. Droysen (p. 162.) jastly observes that 
the other version is much more appropriate to the character and destiny oi the 
conqueror, and would have been more readily believed by the army. But, criti- 
cally considered, this is a reason for preferring the account of Aristobulus, whom 
Droysen elsewhere, as if in dispraise, styles the mAtr. 

' The younger, according to Arrian; but the elder, according to Curtlus(xn.4.), 
who is supported by Mr. Williams in his learned Essay on the Geography of the 
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CHAP, that the pass was strongly guarded. He therefore left 
^"^^ Pannenio behind with the phalanx, and taking only a 



part of the light troops, set out at nightfiJl to surprise 
the enemy at the Grates. His approach however was 
not unperceived ; but it inspired so much alarm that 
the guards abandoned their post ; and at daybreak, 
haying been overtaken by the rest of his army, he 
began to descend into the plain. On his way he re- 
ceived tidings from Tarsus, that the satrap Arsames, 
having heard that he had passed the Gates, was about 
to quit the city, which at first he meant to defend, 
and, it was feared, would plunder it before his de- 
Tanw. parture. Hereupon Alexander pushed forward widi 
his cavalry and the lightest part of the infantry at 
full speed for Tarsus, and Arsames, whatever his in- 
tention may have been, fled, leaving the city unhurt, 
to join the army of Darius. 
Alexander Alexander, on his arrival at Tarsus, while his blood 
^ikS!ui. ^^ ^^ violently heated by these extraordinary 
exertions, had been tempted to plunge into the clear 
and limpid waters of the Cydnus, which flowed 
through the city. This imprudence was generally 
supposed to have been the cause of a fever which 
seized him immediately afterS and which soon be- 
came so threatening in its Sjnnptoms that most of his 
physicians despaired of his life. One however, an 
Acamanian named Philippus, who stood high in his 
confidence, undertook to prepare a medicine which 
would relieve him. In the meanwhile, a letter was 
brought to the king from Parmenio, informing him 
of a report that Philippus had been bribed by Darius 

Anabasis, p. 101., where he contrnds that Alexander ccmld not !»▼« entered 
Cilicia by the pass described by Xenophon, and that Xenophon't Dana is not 
Tyana, but roust be sought near the modem Eragli. 

' Aristobulus however attributed it solely to fintigue ; and Captain Kinncir, who 
bathed in the Cydnus close by Tarsus, on the 3d of November, declares that its 
waters did not seem colder than those of any other stream In the country. 
Jounuy, p. 121. 
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to poison him. Alexander, it is said, had the letter chap. 
in his hand, when the physician came in with the 
draught, and, giving it to him, drank while he read, 
— a theatrical scene, as Plutarch unsuspectingly ob- 
serves, but one which would not have been invented 
but for such a character, and which Arrian was 
therefore induced, though doubtingly, to record.^ 
The remedy, or Alexander's excellent constitution, 
prevailed over the disease ; but it was long before he 
had regained sufficient strength to resume his march. 
In the meanwhile, he sent Parmenio forward with 
about a third of the army, to occupy the nearest of 
the maritime passes leading out of Cilicia into Syria. 
He himself, when sufficiently recovered, proceeded 
westward with the rest of his forces to Anchialus, 
where he beheld the statue of its reputed founder 
Sardanapalus, the voluptuous king, who judged so 
differently from himself — as the Assyrian inscription 
on his monument and the figure itself attested — of 
the value and use of life. At Soli, where he arrived 
next, he found a strong leaning to the Persian in- 
terest, which induced him to place a garrison there, 
and afforded him a fair ground for demanding a 
contribution of 200 talents. Yet it seems to have 
been only an oligarchical party that had favoured 
the Persians; and perhaps the penalty was levied 
on them alone; for he established a democratical 

' Flathe (i. p. 298.) questions the fact, for a singular reason ; because Alexander 
affected to consider his Ufe as threatened by the secret machinations of Darius, and 
therefore would not have given such a proof of confidence in any of his servants-^ 
the very thing which the story, if true, disproves. This is a historical peHHo 
pristeipiL I do not quite understand what Parmenio was doing, that he should 
fx>t have come himself, instead of writing. One sees from Curtius (iii. 6.) how 
the story was embellished. In Arrian (ii. 4.) Farmenio*s letter only mentions a 
report which he had heard, that Philippus had been bribed. In Curtius, it asserts 
that he had been promised a thousand talents, and the hand of the sister of Darius. 
There was certainly some confusion between this story and that of Alexander, the 
Ljmcestian. Seneca (De Ira, lu 23.) sajrs that It was Olympias who sent the 
warning letter about Philippus; Diodorus (xvii. 32.), that it was she from whom 
(immediately after his recovery) her son received notice of the Lyncestian's 
treasonable designs. 
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cH^. government, and the garrison may have been needed 
. for its security. Before he returned to Tarsus, he 
made an inroad with a division of his forces into the 
mountains of the Rugged Cilicia, and in the ooune 
of seven days reduced their wild inhabitants by foroe 
or terror to submission. On his return to Soli, be 
received the agreeable intelligence that Orontobates 
had been defeated in a hard-fought battle by Ptolemy 
and Asander, and that the citadel of Halicamassas, 
and the other places which he had retained on the 
coast of Caria, had fiedlen.^ Darius had previously 
suffered a much greater loss in the death of Menmon, 
Tvho was carried off by a sudden illness while en- 
gaged in the siege of Mitylen^ which, after having 
made himself master of Chios through treachery, and 
of the rest of Lesbos, he had invested closely by sea 
and land. Alexander, before he left Soli, cdebrated 
the victory of his generals, and at the same time tes* 
tified his gratitude for his own convalescence by a 
solemn sacrifice to Esculapius, with a military pro* 
cession, a torch-race, and musical and gymnastic 
contests. He then marched back to Tarsus, and, 
sending Philotas forward with the bulk of the cavalry 
across the Aleian plain, himself took a more circuitous 
route along the coast through Magarsus to Mallus, a 
town which claimed the Argive hero Amphilochus 
as its founder. On this ground, as himself descended 
from the Heracleids of Argos, he both healed its 
intestine disorders, and exempted it from the tribute 
which it had paid to the Persian government. 
Approach At Mallus for the first time he received certain 
intelligence of the approach of the great Persian army 

' Such undoubtedly is the impression conveyed by the language of Arrlan, n. 
6. ; and one does not understand why the places held by Orontobates should be 
mentioned, if they were not taken after his defeat Tet it is perplexing to find 
Cos and Halicamassus spoken of soon after (il 13.) as if they were stiU in the 
hands of the Persians. Droysen passes over this diflBculty in silence. Flathe 
(i. p. 306.) supposes that they had recovered Halicamassus. 



of Darius. 
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ommanded by Darius in person. It can however chap, 
lardly be doubted that he had long before been ap- 
prised of its movements, and had been expecting to 
all in with it. Whether he delayed his departure 
rom Cilicia, in the hope that the Persian king might 
>e induced to advance until he was drawn into a 
lisadvantageous position within the mountains, as 
?^as at last the case, is a question which cannot be 
Lecided with certainty, but his operations in Gilicia 
indoubtedly show that, if he did not calculate on 
his result, he was willing to take the chance of it. 
Sarins had advanced from Babylon, according to 
\.rrian, at the head of 600,000 fighting men, with 
he usual train and equipage which had ever been 
leemed necessary to the state of the Great King in 
ill his expeditions. Indeed, when we compare the 
lescription which Curtius gives of the retinue of 
Darius with that which we read in Herodotus of the 
procession with which Xerxes moved from Sardis, 
►ve find reason to think that the pomp and luxury 
>f the Persian court had been continually increasing. 
The symbols of the Magian religion also seem to have 
)een exhibited more conspicuously and with greater 
nagnificence. An image of the sun, we are informed, 
jlittered on the top of the royal pavilion. The sacred 
ire was borne on silver altars at the head of the 
column, followed by Magians chanting their hymns ; 
md 365 youths of the same caste, in scarlet robes, 
•epresenting the days of the year, marched before the 
lacred chariot. The bands of horse and foot which 
escorted the King's, were dazzling as heretofore in 
;heir clothing and arms. They were followed by 
100 of the royal horses. Then came the carriages 
vhich contained the mother, consort, and children 
)f Darius, with their attendants, and after these the 
•oyal harem, almost in equal number with the priests. 
{00 mules and 300 camels bore the treasure. The 
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CHAP. Persian grandees likewise brought each his household 
■ ^ ' ' along with him. Darius had probably expected to 
meet Alexander on his road toward the Euphrates, 
in some of the plains eastward of Cilicia. He came 
with full confidence of victory, notwithstanding the 
experience of former ages, for princes do not always 
gain wisdom from the lessons of history, and it is 
even possible that the chronicles of Persia had failed 
to inform him how often such mighty hosts had been 
vanquished by a handful of men. When the Athe- 
nian Charidemus, who had taken refuge at his court, 
ventured to suggest to him that his glittering array 
would not strike terror into the Macedonian phalanx, 
he was so incensed that, in the first transports of his 
indignation, he ordered him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, he at first listened to the counsel of the 
Macedonian fugitive Amyntas, who advised him to 
await Alexander's approach in a great plain, two 
days' march from the pass of Amanus, which Arrian, 
who describes the place of his encampment only by 
this distance, and by the obscure name of Sochi, calls 
the Assyrian Gates. 

He was still at Sochi when Alexander reached Mai- 
lus ; but he had then been for some time in that posi- 
tion, and had grown impatient of further delay. He 
had begun to attribute the tardiness of his enemy's 
advance to fear ; and when he heard of Alexander's 
illness at Tarsus, of his expedition against the western 
mountains of Cilicia, and of the festivities at Soli, he 
suspected that these were but so many pretexts used 
to cover his real motive. It was in vain that Amyntas 
assured him that Alexander would not shrink from 
giving him battle on any field. His courtiers now 
easily persuaded him, that he had only to appear and 
trample down the Macedonians with his cavalry. He 
resolved to wait no longer inactive, but to cross the 
mountains in quest of his hesitating foe. On the 
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other hand, Alexander seems to have been convinced chap. 
that Darius had adopted what was evidently the wisest ^^^^ 
plan, and was determined not to advance any farther 
westward, but to preserve the advantage of a position 
which enabled him to make the best use of his vast 
superiority in numbers. He held a council of war at 
Mallus, and, having announced the intelligence which 
he had received, consulted it on the course which he 
should take. There was but one voice among all 
present, that he should lead them immediately to March to 
seek the enemy. At Castabalus, where he encamped ^"^ 
on the second day after his departure from Mallus, 
he was joined by Parmenio, who, after having occu- 
pied the nearest maritime pass, had taken possession 
of Issus, and then advancing along the coast, dislodged 
the barbarians — probably part of the troops of Ar- 
sames — who still remained posted on the hills near 
the coast, and cleared and secured the whole road as 
far as the second maritime pass, the Gates of Syria 
and Cilicia. At Issus, Alexander left the sick and 
wounded, and two days after passed the Gates, and 
encamped not far from Myriandrus. A violent storm 
of wind and rain, which occurred in the course of the 
next night, delayed his march, and seems to have pre- 
vented him from beginning the ascent of the moun- 
tains, which he would otherwise have crossed into the 
vale of the Orontes. 

In the mean time, Darius had been making a nearly Morements 
parallel movement in the opposite direction, on the ^^^^^^ 
eastern side of Amanus. He did not attempt to pass 
the mountains by the southern defile, which would 
have brought him down to Myriandrus, either because 
he knew that the maritime Gates had been occupied 
by the enemy, or because the road which he took led 
more directly into the plains of Cilicia, where he ex- 
pected to find Alexander still lingering ; for farther 
to the north is another pass, the Amanic Gates, which 

VOL. VI, Q 
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CHAP, crosses Amanus a little above Issus. Why Alexander 

Yf fY * 

^L^ neglected to secure it, or did not take this road to 
Sochi, if it was that which Darius preferred as the 
shortest, does not distinctly appear; and if it were 
not for the invalids whom he left at Issus, his move- 
ment along the coast would give some colour to the 
suspicion, that he had received information which led 
him to hope that Darius was about to quit his position 
at Sochi. Even if it were so, we might still unde^ 
stand the mixture of surprise and joy with which, 
while detained near Myriandrus by the weather, he 
received the tidings that the Persian army had passed 
through the Amanic Gates, and was on its march 
along the coast to overtake him. He immediately 
ordered some of his officers to embark in a small ves- 
sel \ aand proceed toward Issus to reconnoitre, and not 
until they returned and reported that they had seen 
the enemy, that Darius was at hand, would he believe 
what he so eagerly desired. Darius, before he moved 
from Sochi, had sent his treasure, and a part of his 
baggage, with the superfluous followers of his camp, 
and the wives and children of his principal officers, to 
Damascus : yet he was still accompaHied by his mother 
Sisygambis, his consort Statira, and his children, two 
princesses, and a son six years old. When he had 
crossed the mountains, and learnt that Alexander had 
passed before him on the road to Syria, he immedi- 
ately advanced in the same direction. At Issus he 
found the defenceless Macedonian invalids, and was 
persuaded by his courtiers to order them to be put to 
death with cruel tortures.^ The next day he moved 
forward until he reached the Pinarus, a small stream 



* He did not embark himself, as Flathe represents (i. p. 299.) in his eagerness 
to prove a stratagem. 

* So Arrian. Curtius says that, after they bad been mutilated (instinctu 
purpuratorum), he ordered them to be led through the camp, and when they 
had thoroughly surveyed it, to be sent on to relate what they had seen to 
Alexander. 
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descending between steep and high banks from the ohap. 
Bide of Amanus to the sea, which is here parted from > ^'^ . 
the foot of the mountains by a narrow plain.^ Here 
he encamped on the right bank of the river, and soon 
discovered that the enemy whom he had supposed to 
be flying before him, was on the way to meet him. 

Alexander, as soon as he had ascertained the fact, neid of 
assembled his principal officers, to prepare them for **"^' 
the approaching battle, or rather perhaps to suggest 
to them the topics by which they might animate 
their men. He reminded them of the many reasons 
they had to be confident of victory* : of the victories 
which they had already gained over the same enemy : 
of the infatuation by which Darius had been led to 
pen up his army in a narrow space, where, though 
it was large enough for the evolutions of the phalanx, 
the greater part of his host would be utterly useless : 
of the difierence between the Medes and Persians, 
who were enervated by inveterate habits of luxury, 
and the hardy Macedonians, who had been so long 
inured to martial toils : between slaves and freemen : 
between the Greeks, who fought for a wretched hire 
on the side of the barbarians, and those who had 
"willingly lent their aid to the national cause ; between 
the warlike races on the northern frontier of Mace- 
donia, and the herds of feeble and timid barbarians, 
whom the Persian king collected from the provinces 
which acknowledged his authority: in fine, between 
Alexander himself and Darius. He also pointed out 

> That in which Kinneir (Tnivels, p. 138.) Koognised the field of battle, Is 
described by him as varying in breadth from one and a half to three miles. But 
the identity is very doubtful. 

' Droyien (p. 161.) finds, in the beginning of the speech which Arrian records 
— I suppose in the words vap^icdKtt ia^uy — a confirmation of the hint which 
Curtius gives, that the unexpected appearance of the Persian army produced a 
temporary uneasiness in the Macedonian camp. But Curtius speaks not of the 
soldiery, as Droysen describes, but of Alexander himself — evidently for the sake 
of rhetorical effect Arrian's expression (il 7.), AvayyAAovo-iv 'AXf^ii^p^ it^ 
X*9^^ <2i^ Aopciby, shows what was the feeling fA the army: he bad Darius 
within arm's length. 

q2 
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CHAP, the greatness of the pme which was now at stake; 
w— .^ — f that they were not now to encounter the satraps of 
Darius with a small body of cavalry and mercenaries, 
but Darius himself, mth an army composed of his 
choicest troops; so that nothing less than the do- 
minion of Asia depended on the issue of the conflict 
He added grateful recollections of their past exploits, 
with modest allusions to the share he himself had 
taken in aU their dangers ; and he appealed to the 
example of the Ten Thousand, who had trodden the 
ground where they were then standing, and under 
circumstances so much less favourable had success- 
fully defied the whole power of Persia. 
Battle or His addrcss was received with ardent congratula- 
^"^ tions and assurances, and with an unanimous request 
that he would lead them against the enemy without 
delay. He first sent forward a small body of cavalry 
and bowmen to ascertain that the road was dear, 
and then, having sacrificed by torch-light on a neigh- 
bouring hill to the gods of the country^, set out, after 
the evening meal, toward the Gates, which he reached 
about midnight ; and, the pass being secured, allowed 
his troops to repose there till morning. At daybreak 
he resumed his march, at first in column, the cavalry 
in the rear; but as the ground opened between the 
mountains and the sea, gradually extended his f5pont, 
until he had drawn up his whole army in battle 
array in the plain of the Pinarus, where Darius was 
making his dispositions to receive him. To gain 
time and detain the advancing enemy, he had sent a 
body of 30,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry across 
the river, ordering the infantry to be posted at the 
foot of the hills which bound the plain on the south 

* Curtlus (hi. 8. 22.), who adds — with reference probably to the place of the 
■acriflce — fxitrio more. I do not know whether Drojrsen intentionally Tariet in 
his statement of this circumstance from Curtius, the only author, I believe, who 
mentions it Mr. Williams also (p. 105.) describes the sacrifice as performed at 
the defile. 
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side, and form a bay as they verge toward the sea : chap. 
so that when the Macedonian army had entered the ' 

plain, they were in the rear of its right wing. On 
the right bank he found room for 60,000 of his best 
Persian troops, who were distinguished by the title 
which the Greeks write Cardaces^, and for 30,000 
Greek mercenaries, conmianded by Thymondas a son 
of Mentor, who had formed part of Memnon's forces 
in the iEgean, but after his death and the reduction 
of Mitylenfe, had been ordered to join the royal army. 
These, as the chief strength of his line, he posted in 
the centre, where they would be opposed to the 
Macedonian phalanx. Behind, the length of the 
plain was filled with the remainder of the host, dis- 
tributed in masses according to their nations, but 
without any means of taking a part in the fight. He 
himself, in his state chariot, according to invariable 
Persian usage, took his place in the centre of the 
whole line. But he had prepared not for attack but 
for defence : he had thrown up some entrenchments 
where the bank was least difficult of ascent: a 
sjonptom of misgiving which greatly encouraged the 
Macedonians. When his dispositions were completed, 
he recalled his cavalry from the other side of the 
river, and stationed the main body in front of his 
right wing near the sea, the rest on his left at the 
foot of the moimtains. 

Alexander had drawn up the phalanx, as usual, in 
six divisions in the centre, taking the command of 
the right wing himself, which was flanked by the 

> Stnbo, XT. c. 3. p. 327. Tauch. describes the Kdp^oKts as the Fenian 
militia, which received an education exactly similar to that of the Spartan youth. 
The deicription» iarh icXtnrttas rpt^fuwoi, may refer to a part of their early 
training, which coincided with the famous institution of Lycurgus ; but, according 
to iBlius Dionysius (in Eustath. p. 368.) Kdp9a^ was the name by which 
the Persians called wirra r^ ArSpcioy ical itAcM-o. Theopompus (quoted in 
the same passage) seems to have described them as barbarian mercenaries. 
A thousand KcipScuccs composed part of the army of Antiochus In Polyb. (v. 79. ), 
who seem not to have been Persians, since the Persians are mentioned in another 
p^ce. 

q3 
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CHAP, hypaspists, and by the Macedonian and Thessalian 
' cavalry. He had given the command of the infantry 

on the left to Craterus, under Parmenio, who com- 
manded the whole of the left wing, and whom he 
charged to keep close to the shore, that the enemy 
might not take him in flank. The cavalry of the 
Peloponnesians and of the other allies were stationed 
at this end of the line. A small body of cavalry and 
light troops were posted in front of the Persian divi- 
sion which occupied the recess at the foot of the 
hills. But when Darius, finding that the ground did 
not afford sufficient room for the evolutions of his 
cavalry on his left wing, sent it to join the main 
body by the sea-side, Alexander also ordered the 
Thessalian cavalry to move round by the back of the 
line to support Parmenio. And d his right wing 
appeared to him still in danger of being outflanked, 
he strengthened it with two squadrons of his horse- 
guard, and with some of the light troops and Greek 
mercenaries, which he withdrew from other parts of 
his line. The division which he had opposed to the 
Persians in his rear, had made a charge which forced 
the enemy to retreat to the higher ground, where 
300 horse were sufficient to watch them, and he was 
thus enabled to employ the light troops at the ex- 
tremity of his right wing. 

His plan was first to attack the enemy's left, which 
was the weakest part of the Persian line, and, when 
it was routed, to turn upon the right, which would 
then be exposed on two sides. He advanced at first 
slowly, to preserve the order of the phalanx, to within 
a short distance of the river-side, and rode up and 
down, scattering words of exhortation, which were 
answered by a shout that expressed the universal 
eagerness for the battle: but as soon as they had 
come within reach of the Persian arrows, which in- 
stantly began to shower upon them, he led the way 
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t full speed into the water, and in a few minutes chap. 
as in close combat with the enemy. Their left wing - ^ - 
as almost immediately broken by the impetuosity 
f his charge; but his own was exposed to great 
anger by the rapidity of this movement, which in 
16 passage of the river disordered the phalanx and 
ift a gap in its centre. Thymondas and his Greeks 
)ok advantage of this opportunity to make a vigorous 
ttack on the divisions to the left, which had been 
etained by greater diflBculties in the crossing, and 
ad not been able to keep up with those on the right, 
ational emulation and animosity exasperated the 
mflict. The Greeks were eager for a trophy over 
le hitherto invincible phalanx : the Macedonians re- 
)lute to maintain their own honour, and not to fail 
leir king and comrades m the moment of victory, 
he issue might have been doubtful had not Alex- 
nder, after the enemy's left was put to flight, wheeled 
>und and fallen upon the re« of hb lin* taking tho 
lercenaries in flank. But the fortune of the day 
as decided sooner than it would have been by the 
lere eflbrts of the combatants, through the timidity 
f Darius, who no sooner perceived the rout of his 
[ght wing, than he ordered his charioteer to turn 
le heads of his horses for flight. His cavalry had 
rossed the river to charge Parmenio's divisions, and 
^as engaged in an obstinate combat: but when it 
^as seen that the Great King was quitting the field, 
ad that the mercenaries were overpowered by Alex- 
oder, it also gave way and joined the crowd of 
igitives, through which it vainly endeavoured to find 
passage. 

The aspect of the plain over which this vast mul- 
tude was flying in all directions, but chiefly toward 
le northern outlet, may be imagined, but cannot be 
lequately described in words. The carnage among 

Q 4 
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the cavalry, which was encumbered with heavy 
armour, seems to have been greater in proportion 
than that of the infantry. It was estimated at more 
than 10,000 men: 100,000 are said to have fallen in 
the whole: and we need not suspect much exagge- 
ration in Ptolemy's assertion, that in the pursuit he 
crossed a gully which was filled up with heaps of 
slain. Darius pushed across the plain in his chariot, 
until he reached the foot of the northern hills: he 
then laid aside his bow, his shield, and his royal robe, 
and mounted a horse, which soon carried him out of 
the reach of his pursuers. His pusillanimity on tlus 
occasion seems to belie the reputation which he had 
gained for personal valour. Yet it is not difficult to 
conceive, that the courage with which in his private 
station he met a single enemy in equal combat, might 
fail him when he was set up in his chariot of state 
and his royal robes as part of a military pageant. 

Alexander, though he had received a slight wound 
in his thigh, joined in the pursuit till it was too dark 
to distinguish the objects before him. He could not 
come up with Darius himself, who had taken flight 
too early in the battle, but he lighted on the chariot 
which contained his arms and his robe, and sent them 
back to the camp. On his return, he found that the 
Persian camp had been plundered by his soldiers, — 
and to the Macedonians, though the most valuable 
part of the baggage had been sent to Damascus, it 
must have seemed to contain inestimable treasures — 
but the royal tent with all its furniture was reserved 
for himself. From a bath prepared with all the 
appliances of Eastern luxury, and steaming with the 
richest perfumes, he passed into the gorgeous pavilion, 
where a table had been spread as for the supper of 
Darius. And now, for the first time, he learnt what, 
in the eyes of his new subjects, belonged to the dig- 
nity of the Great King in his hours of recreation and 
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privacy.^ But before he began to refresh himself chap. 
after the fatigues of the day, his ears were struck by » ^"^ - 
the wailings of women in an adjoining tent ; and on 
inquiry, he learnt that the mother and wife of Darius, 
having been informed that his chariot and arms were 
in the possession of the conquerors, had concluded 
that he had been slain, and were mourning over their 
supposed loss. Alexander immediately sent Leon- 
natus, one of the great officers who bore the title of 
somatophylax (bodyguard), to undeceive them, and 
to assure them that he did not mean to deprive them 
of any part of their ornaments or of the honours of 
royalty. It was no personal enmity, but an honour- 
able ambition, that had moved him to make war on 
Darius. The Greeks added a pleasing story, which 
to many readers has conveyed one of their earliest 
and not least correct impressions of Alexander's cha- 
racter : that the next morning he himself visited the 
captive princesses, attended by Hephsestion, whom, 
as there was no diflFerence in their dress, they at first 
mistook for him: that he saluted Sisygambis with 
the title of mother, caressed the young prince, who, 
ne observed to his followers, showed a manlier spirit 
than his father, and assured all of his protection and 
favour. Yet this anecdote, if true, would scarcely 
have been omitted both by Ptolemy and Aristobulus : 
and perhaps Alexander showed a more delicate £:ene- 
rositfif he abstained from a visit, ^hich, however 
kind and condescending his language and behaviour, 
could not but carry with it something like the air of 
a triumph. 

It is better attested that his chief attention was de- 
voted on the day after the battle to the care of the 
wounded, and the burial of the dead, which was 

1 This perhaps is the meaning of the exclamation attributed to him Uy Plutarch 
(Al. 20.), roW ^v, &s loiicf, rh 0aiin\§ii§w, ythich otherwise would sound like 
eitber childish wonder, or philosophical hnony. 
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CHAP, splendidly solemnised with the attendance of tk 
^"'^^ whole army drawn up in battle array : that he pub- 



licly praised and rewarded those who had distin- 
guished themselves, and made several promotioni 
among his officers. Balacrus, son of Nicanor, wm 
appointed satrap of Cilicia, and Menes somatophykx 
in his room. He also celebrated his victory by an 
act of grace. He remitted fifty talents which w« 
still in arrear, of the penalty which he had laid on 
Soli, and restored its hostages. Before he withdrew 
from the field of battle, he erected three altars on lie 
banks of the Pinarus to the same deities — Zeus, He^ 
cules, and Athene, — to whom he had dedicated those 
which marked the places of his embarkation and his 
landing on the Hellespont. A new city called Nico- 
polis was afterwards founded as a more durable 
monument of the victory : but its site is no longer 
known. That which still preserves the conqueror's 
name (Scanderoon: the Issic Alexandria), was pe^ 
haps built on a difierent occasion. 
Capture of He then took the road to Phoenicia ; but sent Pa^ 
menio forward, with a small detachment including the 
Thessalian cavalry, whom he selected for this service 
as a reward for their good conduct^, to seize the first 
fruits of his victory, the treasure deposited at Damas- 
cus. It included, beside the military chest, the most 
costly part of the wardrobe and furniture, both of 
Darius and his chief nobles. With it were a number 
of Persian ladies of the highest rank, with their chil- 
dren and retinues : several Persians of the first quality, 
who had probably taken refuge there after the battle : 
and envoys of Sparta and Athens, with two Thebans, 
who had accompanied Darius from Babylon. The 
number of persons of a lower class, including several 
hundred ministers of royal luxury — music girls, 



Damascus. 



> Plut. Alex. 24. 
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cooks, confectioners, chaplet-weavers, perfumers, and 
the like^ — amounted to 30,000.^ On his road Par- 
menio fell in with a courier, who was bearing a letter 
to Alexander from the governor of Damascus, con- 
taining an offer to betray the treasure into his hands, 
and desiring him to send one of his generals with 
a small body of troops. Parmenio having read the 
letter, sent the courier back to Damascus. The 
treacherous governor, under pretence of flight, 
brought out the treasure — a load for 7000 beasts of 
burden, — beside the Gangabae (packmen), and the 
whole train of persons of all ranks who had accom- 
panied it. Parmenio, as if believing that they had 
come out with hostile intentions, ordered his cavalry 
to charge the defenceless multitude. This was a 
signal for indiscriminate plunder, in which a great 
part of the precious spoil was wasted. But upwards 
of 3000 talents, together with the principal captives, 
among whom were three daughters of Ochus, three of 
Mentor's, Memnon's widow and infant son, a niece of 
Darius, and the Greek ambassadors, were preserved 
for the king. Darius had one consolation under this 
misfortune : the traitor was killed by a loyal subject, 
who abhorred his perfidy, and laid his head at the feet 
of his injured master. 

* Farmeiiio*8 letter (in Athensas, xiii. 87.) gives the precise nnmben : 329 
music girls (voXAoicfSaT fwvcovpryoCs), 46 chaplet-weavers, 40 uoguent-makers, and 
406 persons, who, under various denominations, for which we have hardly corre- 
BpoDding terms, belonged to the Great King*s wtauon de bouekt, 

' Curtius, lu. 13. 
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FROM THE BATTLE OP ISSUS TO THE TAKING OF 

PERSEPOUS. 

Movements in the jEgean. — Letter of Darius. — Alexander's 
Reply. — March through Phcenicia, — Siege of Tyre. — Prth 
posals of Darius. — Siege of Gaza. — Jerusalem, — March 
Egypt. — Foundation (f ^Alexandria. — Oasis of Amman. — 
Oracle of Amman. — Government of Egypt. — Return ta Phct- 
nicia. — March through Mesopotamia. — Gaugamela. — Batdt 
of Gaugamela. — The Pursuit. — Entry into Babylon. — Ba- 
bylon. — Susa. — The Uxians.^^The Persian Gates. — Perse- 
polis. — Burning of the Palace. — Tomb of Cyrus. 

The spoil of Damascus was not the most important 
advantage which Alexander reaped from the battle of 
Issus. It averted a danger, which, notwithstanding 
Memnon's death, had continued to give him occasion 
for much uneasiness ; for he was still threatened with 
a diversion in his rear — a general rising of the Greeks 
and an invasion of Macedonia — which might have 
interrupted, even if it did not finally defeat his 
enterprise. 

Memnon, on his death-bed, had appointed his nephew 
Phamabazus, the son of Artabazus, to succeed him in 
his government until the King's pleasure should be 
known. Pharnabazus and Autophradates prosecuted 
the siege of Mitylene with such vigour, that the inha- 
bitants were reduced to capitulate, on the conditions 
that the mercenaries in their pay should be allowed 
to depart : that they should take down the columns 
which contained their treaty with Alexander, and 
should enter into alliance with Darius on the terms 
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)f the peace of Antalcidas, and should recal their 
ixiled citizens — the anti-Macedonian party — and 
*estore one half of their confiscated property. But 
:he Persian generals were no sooner masters of the 
town, than they introduced a garrison commanded by 
an officer of their own ; created Diogenes, one of the 
exiles, tyrant ; and levied arbitrary contributions, both 
on the city and on opulent individuals. Fhamabazus 
was soon after confirmed by Darius in the authority 
which he had received from his uncle, and, having 
sent Datames, a Persian officer, with ten galleys to the 
Cyclades, sailed at the head of one hundred, with 
Autophradates, against Tenedos, which was forced to 
submit on terms similar to those which had been 
accepted by Mitylen^. Datames however was sur- 
prised near Siphnus by Proteas, a Macedonian officer, 
who had been sent by Antipater to collect ships from 
Euboea and Peloponnesus, and was returning with 
fifteen galleys, with which he took eight out of the 
Persian squadron, with all their crews. Datames 
himself escaped with two to the main fleet. Phar- 
nabazus and Autophradates then bent their course 
southward, and having in their passage left a garrison 
in Chios, where a part of their navy was stationed, 
they despatched a squadron to Cos and Halicamassus ; 
and themselves, with one hundred of their fastest 
sailors, made for Siphnus. Here they received a visit 
from Agis, king of Sparta, who came in a single galley 
to request a subsidy, and as large an armament as they 
could spare, for the purpose of withdrawing Pelopon- 
nesus from the Macedonian alliance. It was at this 
juncture that the news of the battle of Issus was 
brought to the fleet. It immediately put an end to 
whatever plans had been concerted for hostile ope- 
rations in Greece. Phamabazus sailed back with 
twelve galleys to Chios, where he feared that the in- 
telligence might produce a reaction in favour of Alex- 
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CHAP, ander. Agis received thirty talents and ten galleys 
- from Autophradates, but did not himself return with 

them : he sent them to his brother Agenlaus, who was 
at Tsenarus — a great place of rendezvous for merce- 
nary troops — and directed him to sail with them to 
Crete, and secure it for the Spartan or anti-Macedonian 
interest. He himself, after some stay in the islands, 
followed Autophradates to Halicamassus. 

Thus then Alexander had nothing more to fear on 
this side for the present. But it was not the less his 
foremost object to guard against the recurrence of 
this danger, and to deprive the Persian government 
of all means of aiding the Greeks in their attempts 
for the recovery of their independence. He saw that 
if he once made himself master of Phoenicia and 
Egypt, the Persians would be deserted by the best 
part of their galleys, which were furnished by the 
Phoenician cities, and would be unable to repair the 
loss. His authority would then be undisputed in all 
the provinces of the empire west of the Euphrates. 

Darius had continued his flight without intermis- 
sion until he had crossed the river at Thapsacus, where 
he arrived with about 4000 fugitives, who had suc- 
cessively joined his train ; and then first felt himself 
out of immediate peril. The rest of the barbarian 
host was probably for the most part irretrievably dis- 
persed : though Curtius speaks of a body which was 
again collected by some of the surviving generals in 
Cappadocia, and which they found means of recruit- 
ing by fresh levies in that and the adjacent provinces. 
Four of the Greek officers, Amyntas, Thymondas, 
Aristomedes a Thessalian of Pherae, and Bianor an 
Acamanian, with about 8000 mercenaries, taking a 
circuitous route over the mountains, came down to 
Tripolis, on the coast of Phoenicia, before Alexander 
had quitted the field of battle. Here they found the 
ships which had brought their men from Lesbos, and 
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laving seized as many as they required to embark in, chap. 
3umt the rest, and crossed over to Cyprus. Amyntas, - 

t seems, conceived the bold project of making himself 
ofiaster of Egypt. Whether he obtained the concur- 
rence of his colleagues, does not appear ; but he cer- 
tainly took the lead in the enterprise. Sabaces, the 
satrap of Egypt, had fallen in the battle ; and Amyn- 
tas, pretending that he had a commission from Darius, 
gained admittance at Pelusium. He then dropped the 
mask, and calling on the Egyptians to shake off the 
hated yoke of Persia, marched against Memphis. He 
was joined by a great number of the natives, and 
Mazaces, the Persian commander of Memphis, having 
marched out to give him battle, was defeated, and 
forced to take shelter behind the walls. But the 
victors were elated with this success, and thrown off 
their guard. They suffered themselves to be sur- 
prised by Mazaces, while dispersed in quest of booty 
in the neighbourhood of the city, and Amyntas was 
slain, with almost all his men. 

Darius indeed had the force of the greater part of 
his empire stiU entire, and at his command. The 
troops of the eastern satrapies, including some of the 
most warlike in his dominions, had already been 
sunmioned to the royal standard ; and it was only 
the length of time necessary for bringing them 
together that seems to have prevented him from 
marching into Cilicia with this additional incum- 
brance. They were now on their way toward Baby- 
lon ; and he might expect, in the course of a few 
months, to see himself at the head of a still more 
numerous host than he had commanded at Issus. 
He appears to have believed at first that Alexander 
would follow up his victory, without delay, by an 
active pursuit ; and it was perhaps partly with the 
view of gaining time, that he no sooner reached a 
place of safety, than he began to sound Alexander's 
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temper by overtures of negotiation. Even however 
if his army had been already assembled, he would 
certainly not have been eager to renew the contest 
He had probably not made up his mind as to the full 
extent of the sacrifices which he would submit to for 
the sake of peace : and he therefore sent two envoys 
to Alexander — who had now reached Marathus, a 
Phoenician city on the coast, over against the isle of 
Aradus — with a letter, couched in terms which 
pledged him to nothing, but opened the way for a 
Letter of pacific discussiou. He assumed the tone of remon- 
^^^** strance, as one who had suffered an unprovoked ag- 
gression. He reminded Alexander that his father 
had been on terms of peace and alliance with Ochus, 
but on the accession of Arses had conunenced hosti- 
lities, without any just cause, agjunst Persia : and that 
since he himself had mounted the throne, Alexander, 
instead of sending an embassy to renew the ancient 
amicable relations between the two kingdoms, had 
invaded his territories, and forced him to wage war 
in self-defence. He was now reduced, by the chance 
of war, to make a request : such however as one king 
might becomingly address to another ; that Alexander 
would restore his mother, wife, and children. He 
himself was willing to become Alexander's friend and 
ally, and desired that he would send ministers with 
the two Persian envoys, to treat with him. 

The Persian envoys had been instructed to urge 
the request contained in their master's letter by word 
of mouth. Alexander sent Thersippus along with 
them, charged with a letter to Darius, but with 
orders to abstain from oral communications on the 
Alexander's subjcct. The letter was a kind of manifesto, in which 
"**'^' he vindicated the justice of his proceedings by various 
reasons, as good, at least, as the strong are usually 
able to find for attacking the weak. He began like 
the wolf in the fable. The ancestors of Darius had 
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led Macedonia and Greece, and he had been chap. 
inted by the Greeks their general, and had come . ^' . 
to Asia, to avenge their wrongs and liis own. 
s had furnished succours to Perinthus and the 
cians against Philip. It was through the ma- 
itions of the Persian court that Philip had been 
lered ; and his death had been made a subject of 
ful exultation in its public letters. Darius 
9lf had been the accomplice of Bagoas in the 
ler of Arses, and had usurped the throne of 
a : he had endeavoured to excite the Greeks to 
igainst Macedonia, and had offered subsidies to 
:a, and to other states, which indeed had been. 
•ted only by Sparta ; but his agents had succeeded 
rrupting many private persons, and had been 
santly labouring to disturb the tranquillity of 
ze. His invasion therefore had been undertaken 
ist grounds. But since the gods had crowned 
•ms with victory, none of those who had trusted 
selves to his clemency had found reason to regret 
choice. He therefore invited Darius himself to 
to him, as to the lord of Asia. He might be- 
and receive pledges of his personal safety, and 
t then ask with confidence for his mother, wife, 
children, and for whatever else he could desire, 
ture, he must address Alexander as the king of 
in the style not of an equal, but of a subject, or 
expect to be treated as an enemy. If however 
sputed his claim to sovereignty, let him wait for 
oming, and try the event of another contest, 
light rest assured, that Alexander would seek 
vherever he might be found. 

Marathus, Alexander likewise received the Greek March 
'^s to the Persian court, who had been taken at Phoenicia, 
iscus: Euthycles, the Spartan; the Thebans, 
jaliscus, son of Ismenias, and Dionysodorus, ^ 
;ained an Olympic prize ; and Iphicrates, a I 
:. VI. R 
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CHAP, the famous general of the same name. The Thebans 
he immediately released, both in pity to Thebes, and 
because it seemed excusable that men whom he had 
deprived of their country should seek what aid they 
could obtain for themselves and for it from his enemies. 
The high birth of Thessaliscus, and the Olympic vic- 
tory of Dionysodorus, also, it is said, weighed with 
him in their favour, though he did not share the 
admiration with which gymnastic feats were com- 
monly regarded. Iphicrates he retained at his court; 
but, both for his country's sake, and his father's, 
always treated him in the most honourable manner, 
and after his death sent his bones to his family 
at Athens. Euthycles, as a citizen of an avowedly 
hostile state, who had no personal claims on his in- 
dulgence, he for a while kept in confinement, though 
not, it is added, in chains : and even him he released, 
when his fortune had reached a height from which he 
might safely despise such enemies. 

On his road to Phoenicia, Alexander had been met 
by Straton, son of the king of Aradus, Gerostratus, 
whose territory included Marathus and several other 
towns on the main. Gerostratus himself, vnth all the ^ 
other Phoenician and Cyprian princes, was serving in i 
the Persian fleet, under Autophradates. Yet Straton 
brought a golden crown to the conqueror, and sur- 
rendered all the cities in his father's dominions into 
his hands. As he advanced from Marathus, Byblus 
capitulated to him; and Sidon, where every heart 
burnt with hatred of Persia, hailed him as her de- 
liverer. Thus he proceeded without resistance toward 
Tyre. And even from this great city he received a 
deputation on his way, composed of the most illus- 
trious citizens, among whom was the king's son, ^ 
bringing a golden crown, and a present of provisions a 
for the army, and announcing that the Tyrians had 
resolved to obey all his commands. 
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It seems that the language in which this message chap. 
was conveyed intimated something as to the limits of 
that obedience which the Tyrians were willing to pay. 
It was not meant that it should extend so far as 
totally to resign their independence. This Alexander 
probably understood, and nothing could satisfy him 
short of absolute submission, and full possession of 
so important a place. But he met the offers of the 
Tyrians, as if they had been made in the sense which 
he required: and bade the envoys apprise their 
fellow-citizens, that it was his intention to cross over 
to their island, and offer a sacrifice to Melkart, the 
Phoenician Hercules, whom he chose to consider as 
one with the hero of Argos and Thebes. This was 
perhaps the least offensive way of bringing the matter 
to an issue ; and it obliged the Tyrians to speak their 
mind more plainly. They now informed him that in 
all other points he should find them ready to submit 
to his pleasure, but that they would not admit either 
a Persian or a Macedonian within their walls; and 
they begged that he would celebrate the sacrifice 
which he wished to offer in Old Tyre, which lay on 
the coast opposite to their island city, where their 
god had another, and probably a much more ancient 
sanctuary. Alexander indignantly dismissed their 
ambassadors, and called a council of his principal 
officers, in which he declared his intention of be- 
sieging Tyre, and thought fit to explain the reasons 
which rendered this undertaking necessary, arduous 
as it was. He observed that it would be unsafe to 
invade Egypt, so long as the Persians commanded 
the sea, and that to advance into the interior against 
Darius, while Tyre remained neutral or vacillating, 
and while Cyprus and Egypt were in the enemy's 
hands, would be to let the war be transferred to 
Greece, where Sparta was openly hostile, and Athens 
only withheld from the avowal of her enmity by fear. 

B 2 
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CHAP. On the other hand the reduction of Tyre would he 
' attended with the submission of all Phoenicia, and 
the Phoenician fleet, the strength of the Persian navy, 
would soon pass over to the power which possessed 
the cities by which it had been equipped, and to which 
the crews belonged. Cyprus would then speedily fall, 
and there would be no further obstacle to the conquest 
of Egypt. They might then set out for Babylon, 
leaving all secure on the side of Greece, and with the 
proud consciousness that they had already severed all 
the provinces west of the Euphrates from the Persian 
empire. 
B. c. 332. The motives which induced Alexander to undertake 
siege of the siege of Tyre are more evident than those which 
led the Tyrians to defy his power, after so many of 
the other PhoBnician cities had submitted to him. 
We cannot indeed be surprised that they should not 
have been more willing than the people of Aspendus 
to admit the Macedonians within their walls : but still 
it was probably something very different from an in- 
stinctive love of independence that animated them to 
resistance. The main ground of their conduct seems 
to have been more in the nature of a commercial 
calculation of expediency. The issue of the contest [ 
between Alexander and Darius was still doubtful: 
notwithstanding his past success the Macedonian con- 
queror might meet the fate of the younger Cyrus in 
some future field of battle. If the Persians should 
ever recover their lost provinces, Tj^re might look 
forward to the remission of her tribute, the extension 
of her territory, and other rewards of her fidelity, 
shown as it would have been at so perilous a juncture. 
Perhaps she even indulged a hope that she might 
have the glory of arresting the invader's progress, and 
of giving a decisive turn to the war in favour of Da- 
rius. In any case the Tyrians believed their city to 
be impregnable so long as they were superior at sea. 
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and they did not anticipate the manner in which the chap. 
state of affairs in this respect was soon to be changed, v 
It is highly probable — though the fact is not men- 
tioned by Arrian who touches very slightly on their 
motives — that they were encouraged by promises of 
succour from their powerful colony Carthage^, which 
assiduously kept up her connection with her parent 
city by periodical embassies and pious offerings. Still 
it seems that there was a numerous party within 
which disapproved of this policy. For we are in- 
formed that many of the citizens^ dreamt that Apollo 
— whose statue, part of the spoils of Gela^, they had 
received from the Carthaginians — had declared to 
them that he was about to leave the city. And it was 
thought necessary, either for the purpose of detaining 
the god, or of quieting the popular uneasiness, to 
adopt an expedient similar to that which many years 
before had been employed by the Ephesians in a like 
emergency^ ; to fasten the statue of Apollo, who was 
denounced as a friend of Alexander^, by a golden 
chain to the altar of Melkart. On the other hand 
Alexander seems to have thought it prudent to raise 
the spirits of his troops by assurances of divine 
assistance, in an enterprise which appeared to surpass 
human ability. He too related that he had seen 
Hercules in a dream taking him by the hand, and 
leading him within the walls of his city : a sign, as 
Aristander interpreted it, of success, though in a 
Herculean labour. 

An ordinary conqueror might indeed himself have 
needed such assurances to encourage him, when he 
was about to attack a place so prepared for defence as 
Tyre at this time was both by nature and art. The 



■ Curtiiu, IV. 2. 11. 

■ Plut. Alex. 24. Curtlus has only one dreamer. 

« Dlodonia, xiii. 108. ^ * See Vol. IT. p. 181. 

* Plut u. 8. *AAc{oi^pMrT^^v KoAoDrrf r. 
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CHAP, island on which the city stood was separated from \k 
main by a channel half a mile broad, through whidi, 
in rough weather, the sea rushed with great violencei 
This strait was indeed shallow on the side of the 
Phoenician coast, but near the island became thitt 
fathoms deep. The walls, which rose from the edge of 
the cliffs, were 150 feet high on the land side, and con* 
posed of huge blocks of stone, cemented with mortar.V 
The city was abundantly stocked with provisions and|^ 
military stores, contained a number of copious springs, 
was filled with an industrious and intelligent popu- 
lation, expert in all the arts of naval warfare, and 
possessed mechanists and engineers not inferior it 
seems to any that were to be found in the Macedonian 
camp. Though the greater part of the Tyrian fleet 
was absent in the Persian service, there still remained 
a sufficient number of galleys of war, and of smaller 
craft, both for the defence of the harbours — for there 
were two, one on the north, the other on the south side 
of the island — and for the annoyance of the enemy. 
Alexander had no naval force which he could imme- 
diately oppose to this. His plan was soon formed : he 
resolved to carry a causeway through the channel, and 
when it had reached the foot of the walls, to batter 
them from it with his engines. To provide materials 
for the work, he demolished the remaining buildings 
of Old Tyre. The forests of Libanus furnished an 
ample supply of timber. The real difficulty of the 
undertaking was not perceived until the dam had 
been carried half way across the water. For so long 
the depth was trifling, the piles and stones were easily 
sunk and firmly fixed in the muddy bottom, and the 
work was carried on without hinderance. But as the 
depth increased, while the work itself became more 
and more laborious and difficult, it was at the same 
time exposed to all the interruptions which the be- 
sieged could devise to retard its progress. It now 
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came within reach of the missiles which they dis- chap. 
charged from the top of the walls ; and the Tynan 
galleys taking their station at a short distance, 
incessantly annoyed the workmen, who were not 
armed to sustain these attacks. Alexander however 
ordered two wooden towers to be erected near the 
extremity of the mole, covered with hides, and sur- 
mounted with engines, so as both to shelter the 
workmen and repel the assailants. The Tyrians now 
prepared a more formidable mode of attack. A horse 
transport was filled with dry twigs and other com- 
bustibles, over which they poured pitch and brimstone. 
In the forepart an additional space was inclosed, so as 
to form a huge basket for the reception of these 
materials, in the midst of which were fixed two masts, 
which at the ends of their yard-arms supported two 
cauldrons filled with an inflammable liquid. The 
stem was raised high above the water by means of 
ballast heaped near the stern. The besieged, having 
waited for a favourable breeze, towed the ship behind 
two galleys toward the mole, and when it came near 
set it on fire, and, seconded by the wind, ran it on 
the end of the mole between the towers. The flames 
soon caught them: but the conflagration did not 
reach its full height, until the masts gave way, and 
discharged the contents of the cauldrons on the 
blazing pile. To render it the more effectual, the 
men on board the galleys from a convenient distance 
plied the towers with their arrows, so as to defeat 
every attempt that was made to extinguish the fire. 
A shoal of boats now came off from the harbours 
filled with people, who soon tore up the piles, and 
set fire to all the machines which had not been over- 
taken by the flames of the burning ship. The ruin 
of the work which had cost so much time and labour 
was completed in a few hours. Alexander however 
was not disheartened : he gave orders that a new mole 

B 4 
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CHAP, should be begun, of greater breadth, so as to be 
• capable of receiving more towers, and that new 
engines should be constructed. But as he now be- 
came aware that, without some naval force to oppose 
to the Tyrians, he should find the difficulties of the 
siege insurmountable, he repaired in person to Sidon, 
with a detachment of light troops, to collect as many 
galleys as he could. Here he found himself already 
in possession of one of the advantages which he had 
expected from the reduction of Tyre, which, accruing 
earlier than he had hoped, proved the main instru- 
ment of his success. 

Gerostratus, king of Aradus, and Enylus of Byblus, 
as soon as they heard ,that he had become master of 
their cities, quitted the Persian fleet, with their squad* 
rons, and with a part of the Sidonian galleys ; so that 
Alexander was joined at Sidon by eighty sail of Phoe* 
nician ships. About the same time came in ten from 
Rhodes, as many from Lycia, three from Soli and 
Mallus, and his own victorious captain, Proteas, from 
Macedonia. And these were followed not long after 
by the Cypriot princes with 120 galleys. He had now 
an armament of nearly 250 sail at his orders. While 
it went through a course of training for a sea-fight, 
and while the machines were in preparation, he made 
an excursion, with some squadrons of horse and a 
body of light troops, into the range of Anti-Libanus, 
and having reduced the mountaineers to submission, 
within eleven days returned to Sidon, where he found 
a reinforcement of 4000 Greek soldiers, who had been 
brought by Oleander from Peloponnesus. He then 
set sail for Tyre in line of battle, himself, as on shore, 
commanding the right wing, and Craterus the left. 
The Tyrians it seems expected his approach and were 
prepared to meet him ; but they had not heard of the 
arrival of the Phoenician and Cyprian galleys, which 
perhaps they rather hoped to have seen on their own 
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side : and when they saw the numbers which he chap. 
brought with him, they gave up all thoughts of re- ^ 
sistance, and only used their galleys to block up the 
mouths of their harbours. Alexander, when he came 
up, found the northern harbour too well secured to be 
attacked, though he sunk three of the enemy's galleys 
which were moored on the outside, and captured one 
which was consecrated to the tutelary god. The next 
day he stationed the Cypriots under the conunand of 
Andromachus near the entrance of this harbour, and 
the Phoenicians near the other, in the same quarter 
where his own tent was pitched. 

In the mean while the mole had been restored, and 
was actively carried forward: engineers had been 
collected in great numbers from Phoenicia and Cyprus, 
and had constructed abundance of engines, which were 
planted, some on the mole, others on transports and on 
the heavier galleys. These vessels at first found the 
approach very much impeded by a bed of stones which 
the besieged had carried out into the sea from the foot 
of the cliffs; and the attempts which the Macedo- 
nians made to remove this obstacle were for some time 
thwarted by the dexterity and boldness of the Tyrian 
divers, who cut the cables of the ships which were 
anchored for the purpose of drawing up the stones. 
Chain cables were at length substituted, and the pas- 
sage was then rapidly cleared by machines, which 
raised the stones out of their bed, and hurled them 
into the deep water. The walls were now assailed by 
the engines on every side : and the contest grew closer 
and hotter than it had ever been. Every contrivance 
that ingenuity quickened by fear could suggest was 
tried by the besieged to ward off these attacks. Very 
famous in particular was one, which is not the less cre- 
dible because Arrian's authors seemed to have passed 
it over in silence : the invention of shields filled with 
heat^ sand, which they were made to discharge on the 
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CHAP, assailants, and which penetrating between their armour 
. ^' , and their skin, inflicted indescribable tortures. Still 
the means of attack kept growing on the resources of 
defence. Dejection began to spread within the walk; 
and there were some who proposed to renew a horrid 
rite, which had long fallen into disuse : the sacrifice of 
a boy of good family to Moloch. It does honour to 
the Tyrian government, that it did not either humour 
this bloody superstition, or give way to despair; it 
was policy perhaps — to check all thoughts of capitu- 
lation — rather than ferocity that induced it to execute 
its Macedonian prisoners on the top of the walls, and 
to cast their bodies, in the sight of the besiegers, into 
the sea ^ ; but it directed the energy of the people to 
better expedients. It made a vigorous attempt to 
surprise the Cyprian squadron stationed near the 
northern harbour, and would have gained a complete 
victory over it ; but Alexander, having received timely 
notice of the sally, sailed round unobserved, turned 
the fortune of the day, and sunk or took most of the 
enemy's ships. All hopes from offensive measures 
were crushed by this blow ; the safety of the city now 
rested chiefly in the strength of its walls. 

Even these, after several fruitless attempts had been 
made in other quarters, began to give way on the south 
side ; and a breach was opened, which Alexander tried, 
but did not find immediately practicable. Three days 
after however, when a calm favoured the approach of 
the vessels, he gave orders for a general attack. It 
was to be made on all sides at once, to distract the 
attention of the besieged ; and the fleet was at the 
same time to sail up to both the harbours, in the hope 
that in the midst of the tumult it might force an en- 
trance into one of them. But the main assault was 
to be directed against the breach that had been already 

■ Arrian, ii. 24. Curtius (iv. 2. 15.) makes them to be heralds. 
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formed. The vessels which bore the engines were first 
brought up to play upon it ; and when it had been 
suflSciently widened, were followed by two galleys, 
with landing boards and the men who were to mount 
it. One was commanded by Admetus, and was filled 
with troops of the guard, and in this Alexander him- 
self embarked. The other bore a detachment of the 
phalanx belonging to the division commanded by 
Coenus. Admetus and his men were the first to effect 
a landing, animated by the immediate presence of 
their king, who, after he had paused awhile to observe 
and animate the exertions of his warriors, himself 
mounted the breach. When the Macedonians had 
once gained a firm footing, the issue of the conflict, 
notmthstanding the desperate resistance of the be- 
sieged, did not long femain doubtful. Admetus in- 
deed, who led the way, was slain: but Alexander 
soon made himself master of two towers and the 
intervening curtain, through which the troops from 
the other vessel poured in after him, and he then 
advanced along the walls to the royal palace, which 
stood on the highest ground, that he might descend 
from it with the greater ease into the heart of the 
city. The Tyrians, seeing the wall taken, abandoned 
their fortifications, and collected their forces in one 
of the public places, where they gallantly made head 
against their assailants. But in the mean while both 
the harbours had been forced, their ships sunk or 
driven ashore, and the besiegers landed to join their 
comrades in the city. It soon became a scene of 
unresisted carnage and plunder. The Macedonians, 
exasperated by the length and labours of the siege, 
which had lasted seven months, and by the execution 
of their comrades, spared none that fell into their 
hands. The king — whom the Greeks call Azelmicus 
— with the principal inhabitants, and some Cartha- 
ginian envoys who had been sent with the usual offer- 
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CHAP, ings to Melkart, took refuge in his sanctuary: and 
- these alone, according to Arrian, were exempted from 

the common lot of death or slavery. It was an act of 
clemency, by which the conqueror at the same time 
displayed his piety to the god. Of the rest 8OO0 
perished in the first slaughter, and 30,000, includbg 
a number of foreign residents, were sold as slaves. 
But if we may believe Curtius, 15,000 were rescued 
by the Sidonians, who first hid them in their galleys, 
and afterwards transported them to Sidon — not, it 
must be presumed, without Alexander's connivance 
or consent. 

It sounds incredible, that he should have ordered 
2000 of the prisoners to be crucified ; though he might 
have inflicted such a punishment on those who had 
taken the leading part in the butchery of the Mace- 
donians. But, after the king and the principal citi- 
zens had been spared, it is not easy to understand 
why any others should have suflfered on this account. 

So fell Tyre, the rich, and beautiful^, and proud, 
in arts and arms the queen of merchant cities. The 
conqueror celebrated his victory with a solemn mili- 
tary and naval procession, sacrifice, and games, in 
honour of the tutelary god who had thus fulfilled his 
promise, and, though after the labour of so many 
months, had at length brought him into his city. He 
dedicated the engine which had first shattered the 
wall, and the sacred galley, in the sanctuary of Mel- 
kart. Tyre was still occupied as a fortress, and soon 
recovered some measure of her ancient prosperity, 
which it preserved for some centuries under the shade 
of the Roman empire : and, after a long period of 
almost utter desolation, seems again to be lifting up 
her head, though in a very humble condition, in our 
days. But Alexander's work, which changed her 

^ Exeklely xxvii. 
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island into a peninsula, put an end for ever to her chap. 
power and independence, and is now almost the only - ^ > 
monument remaining of her ancient greatness.^ 

We do not know how far the delay which she 
opposed to the progress of the Macedonian arms, 
engaged the attention of the Persian court. But if 
Darius ever conceived any hopes from it, or ever 
thought of taking advantage of it, this can only have 
been so long as his fleet continued to command the 
sea. When it was deserted by the Phoenician and 
Cyprian galleys, he had no longer any means of 
relieving Tyre, unless by an expedition over land, 
which certainly never entered his thoughts. On the 
contrary, before the siege was ended, though probably 
after Alexander had been joined by the squadrons of 
Cyprus and Phoenicia, he sent another embassy to 
him with more definite overtures. His ambassadors PrnpowOs 
now offered 10,000 talents as the ransom of his ^ 

family, the cession of all the provinces west of the 
Euphrates, and the hand of his daughter Barsine*"^, 
as conditions of peace and alliance. Alexander laid 
these proposals before his council : and Parmenio 
declared, that if he were Alexander, he should accept 
them. So should /, the king is reported to have 
answered, were I Parmenio. His own prospects 
stretched far beyond the old man's desires : and the 
acquisition did not tempt him the more because it 
might be made without farther toil or danger. He 
replied in the same strain as before. The gold and 
the land which Darius offered were already his own ; 

' There seems to be little doubt that Sour occupies the place of Tyre : though 
NIebuhr, who visited it in 1766, and found there a spring (which has been 
described by other travellers) rising out of a basin of large hewn stones, observes 
(vol. 111. p. 78.) that the isthmus seemed to him a natural one, which had been 
once intersected by an artiflcial channel that had afterwards been choked up with 
sand, and he therefore questions the site. Sour was then a rising village : in 
1816, Mr. Buckingham found it a well-built thriving town, of about 800 houses. 
I¥iebuhr*s stay seems to have been too short for accurate observations. 

» Curtius, IV. 5. 1.; and Plutarch (De Alex. Fort. 11.6.) calls her Statlra. 
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CHAP, nor would he accept a part of his treasures or his 
' empire instead of the whole. If he chose to marry 
the princess, he did not need her father's conseDt, 
If Darius desired to receive his favours, he must come 
in person as a suppliant. Darius was now convinced 
that he had no alternative beside submission or another 
trial of strength, and he applied his whole attention 
to his military preparations. 
Siege of In the summer of 332 Alexander set forward on 

^■^ his march toward Egypt, accompanied by the fleet, 
which he had placed under the orders of Hephsestion. 
But he was still to be detained by another obstacle in 
Syria : for Darius had subjects who were more faithful 
to him than he was to himself. An eunuch named 
Batis ^, who had the command of Gaza near the southern 
frontier of Palestine, trusting to the strength of the 
place, which was built on an artificial mound rising 
out of a sandy level partly covered by the inunda- 
tions of the sea, and fortified with a very high wall, 
having taken a body of Arabians into his pay, and 
laid in a stock of provisions sufficient for a long siege, 
resolved to defend it. Alexander immediately ordered 
engines to be constructed for an assaidt: but his 
engineers declared that they were unable to invent 
any of such power as to make an impression on walls 
of such height. He then ordered a mound to be 
raised to the foot of the walls on the south side, 
where they were most accessible, to afford a basis for 
his machines ; and when it had reached a sufficient 
height, the engines were brought up to batter them. 
Alexander had been induced to keep for a time out 
of the reach of the enemy's missiles by his soothsayer 
Aristander, who discovered from the fall of a stone 
which a bird dropt on him while he was sacrificing, 
that he should take the place, but that his own person 

' According to Josephus (Ant Jud. xx. 8. 3.)» Babemeses. 
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Tvas in danger. The assault however had not long chap. 
begun, before the besieged made a sally with lighted > 
torches, and set fire to the machines, whUe, having 
the advantage of the higher ground, they drove the 
Macedonians toward the edge of the terrace. Alex- 
ander no longer heeded the soothsayer's warning, but 
hastened up with his guard to support them; and, 
though he could not save the engines, forced the 
enemy back within their walls. But during the 
combat he was wounded by a dart from a machine, 
which penetrated both through shield and corslet into 
his shoulder. The wound however, though severe, 
animated him with a jojrful hope that the rest of the 
prediction would be fulfilled: and while he himself 
remained under the hands of his surgeons, who found 
the cure slow and difficult, he ordered the engines 
which he had used at the siege of Tyre, and which 
he had left there, to be fetched, and the mound to be 
carried on, until it had reached the height of 250 feet, 
and the breadth of a quarter of a mile.^ When his 
preparations were completed, and he himself was again 
able to take the field, he renewed his attack both by 
battering and undermining the walls. Thrice never- 
theless the assailants were repulsed : but in the fourth 
attempt a great breach was opened, which enabled 
them to fix their scaling-ladders. Neoptolemus, a 
relative of the king's by the mother's side, was the 
first who reached the top : he was followed by many, 
who soon opened the gates from within to their com- 
rades. Yet the besieged still fought, until every man 
was put to the sword : the women and children were 
sold. Alexander introduced a new population into 

' Arrian (ii, 27.) seems to say that it was carried all round the city (iy jc^kA^ 
irianoBw r^s ir6\f»s), Droysen ol^octs that such a work was unnecessary, and 
would have demanded a much longer time than was occupied by the siege. In 
this he is probably right : but it is another question whether Arrian's words will 
admit the sense which he assigns to them : that the mound was concentric with 
the city wall. 
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CHAP, the place from the neighbouring towns, and used it 

. ^ . as a fortress. 

jeruMiem. A Jcwish tradition preserved by Josephus^, related 
that, after the reduction of Gaza, Alexander again 
turned northward, and marched to Jerusalem, where 
the high priest Jaddus, from whom he had demanded 
troops and a supply of provisions during the si^ of 
Tyre, had ventured to resist his will, pleading the 
loyalty which he owed to his lawful sovereign, the 
Persian king. As he approached the Holy City, he 
was met by the greater part of the inhabitants in 
their white feast-day robes, and by the priests and 
Levites, with the high-priest at their head, in their 
sacerdotal vestments. The Chaldeans and Phoeni- 
cians — ancient enemies of the Jewish name — who 
accompanied Alexander, hoped for leave to plunder 
the city, and to execute his vengeance on the refractory 
high-priest. But the conqueror — like Attila at the 
sight of Leo and his clergy — was struck with pious 
awe by the spectacle, and to the surprise of his at- 
tendants, was seen to advance alone toward the high- 
priest, and to bow as in adoration before him. He 
afterwards declared that such was the figure which 
he had seen in a dream at Dium, when it had cheered 
him with a promise of success in the enterprise which 
he was then meditating. Having been thus convinced 
of the power of the Deity whom Jaddus served, he 
went up to the temple and sacrificed according to the 
Jewish ritual : honoured the priests with munificent 
gifts, and the nation with extraordinary privileges, 
which he denied to the envious and malignant Sama- 
ritans, though they pretended affinity with the Jews. 
We cannot be surprised that a story, so exactly 
fitted to please Jewish ears, that the Samaritans, only 
changing the scene and persons, applied it to them- 

' Antlq. zi. a 6. 
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selves, should not be found either in Arrian or Cur- chap. 
tius. On the other hand it certainly is strange, if • / - 
there was any foundation for the story, that no 
mention should have been made by our best authors 
of any visit of Alexander to Jerusalem. Arrian indeed 
seems to contradict the main fact related by Josephus: 
for he says that, after the fall of Tyre, all the cities of 
Palestine, except Gaza, submitted to the conqueror. 
If so, Alexander's appearance before Jerusalem cannot 
have been a threatening one : and the motive of his 
visit would seem to have been only the satisfaction of 
a natural curiosity. But then Josephus must have 
been mistaken as to the time of the occurrence, which 
must have happened either before the siege of Gaza — 
as Arrian may be supposed to iatimate-or some 
months later, in the army's second passage through 
Palestine. It is difficult to decide between these two 
conjectures: but in other respects the story, notwith- 
standing the silence of the Greeks, is probably well 
founded. The respect paid by Alexander to the 
Jewish religion, and even the fiction of the dream, are 
perfectly consistent with his character and policy, if 
they do not stamp the substance of the narrative with 
an unquestionable mark of truth. It is certain how- 
ever that Syria was left subject to Andromachus, 
who succeeded Parmenio in the government of Da- 
mascus. 

The siege of Gaza had occupied, it seems, three or March to 
four months ; and it was perhaps not before December ^^*^'- 
332, that Alexander began his expedition to Egypt. 
Here he might safely reckon not merely on an easy 
conquest, but on an ardent reception, from a people 
who burnt to shake off the Persian tyranny, and had 
even welcomed and supported the adventurer Amyn- 
tas. Mazaces himself, as soon as he heard of the 
battle of Issus, became aware that all resistance to 
Alexander would be useless, and met him with a 

VOL. VI. » 
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voluntary submission. At Pelusium he found tie 
fleet, and having left a garrison in the fortress, ordered 
it to proceed up the Nile as far as Memphis, whik 
he inarched across the desert. Near Heliopolis he 
crossed the river, and joined the fleet at Memphis. 
Here he conciliated the Egyptians by the honours 
which he paid to all their gods, especially to Apia, 
who had been so cruelly insulted by the Persian in- 
vaders; but at the same time he exhibited a new 
spectacle to the natives, a musical and gymnastic 
contest, for which he had collected the most celebrated 
artists from all parts of Greece. He then embarked, 
and dropped down the western or Canobic arm of the 
river to Canobus, to survey the extremity of the 
Delta on that side, and having sailed round the lake 
Mareotis, landed on the narrow belt of low ground 
which parts it from the sea, and is sheltered from the 
violence of the northern gales, which would otherwise 
desolate and overwhelm it, by a long ridge of rock, 
then separated from the main land by a channel, 
nearly a mile (seven stades) broad, and forming the 
B. 0.331. isle of Pharos. On this site stood the village of 
Foundauon Racotis, whcrc the ancient kings of Egypt had sta- 
mdriiu" tioned a permanent guard to protect this entrance of 
their dominions from adventurers, especially Greeks, 
who might visit it for the sake either of plunder or 
commerce; while for greater security they granted 
the adjacent district to a pastoral tribe, which re- 
garded all strangers as enemies. Alexander's keen 
eye was immediately struck by the advantages of this 
position for a city, which should become a great em- 
porium of commerce, and a link between the East 
and the West — one of the great objects which already 
occupied his mind — while it secured the possession 
of Egypt to his empire, and transmitted the name of 
its founder to distant ages. He immediately gave 
orders for the beginning of the work, himself traced 
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the outline, which was suggested by the natural 
features of the ground itself, and marked the sites of 
some of the principal buUdings, squares, palaces, and 
temples. The two main streets, which intersected 
each other at right angles in a great public place, one 
traversing the whole length of the city, and forming 
a series of magnificent edifices, provided for health 
and enjoyment by a free current of air, and the in- 
undations of the Nile secured it from the pernicious 
eflFects which would otherwise have arisen from the 
vicinity of the lake. A causeway connected the island 
— on which it is said Alexander at first thought of 
building the city — with the main, and divided the 
intervening basin into two harbours, which were only 
joined together by a canal near either end. By the 
continual accumulation of sand, this isthmus has been 
80 enlarged, that it now forms the site of the modern 
Alexandria. Still there were two defects to counter- 
balance so many advantages of situation. The harbour 
was on both sides difficult of entrance, and there was 
no other within a great distance either on the east or 
the west. This inconvenience could never be wholly 
remedied, though the danger of the approach from 
the sea was afterwards much lessened by the erection 
of a magnificent beacon-tower, on a rock, near the 
eastern point of Pharos, which threw out its light to 
the distance it is said of nearly forty miles. The 
other defect was the want of water: and for this 
ample provision was made by a new canal, branching 
from the Nile, which brought a constant supply into 
the cisterns over which the houses were built. Yet 
Alexandria was thus placed at the mercy of every 
enemy who could make himself master of the canal 
and deprive it of a main necessary of life. It was a 
part of Alexander's plan to people the city with a 
mixed colony of Greeks and Egyptians, in which the 
prejudices of the two races might be effaced by 

8 2 
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habitual intercourse, though Grecian arts and man- 
ners were to give their character to the whole : and 
therefore, among the temples of the Grecian gods, he 
ordered one to be founded for the worship of Isis. 

A favourable omen is said to have aflForded a presage 
of the prosperity which awaited the new city. When 
he was about to trace the course of the walls, no chalk 
was at hand for the purpose, and it was found neces- 
sary instead to make use of tlour, which soon attracted 
a large flock of birds from all sides to devour it. 
Aristander — who was never at a loss — construed this 
incident as a sign of the abundance which the city 
should enjoy and diffuse. That indeed probably fer 
exceeded its founder's most sanguine hopes : but still 
less could he have foreseen or calculated all the 
elements of a new intellectual life, which were to be 
there combined, and the influence which it was to 
exert over the opinions and condition of a great part 
of the world. 

He was still thus engaged when Hegelochus arrived 
with the news that the Persians had been dislodged 
from the last holds of their power in the Mgeaxi. 
Tenedos had revolted from them, as soon as it became 
sure of Macedonian protection. At Chios the demo- 
cratical party had risen against the government esta- 
blished by the Persian satraps, and had taken Phama- 
bazus himself prisoner: and soon after Aristonicus, 
the tyrant of Methymna, having sailed into the 
harbour, before he had heard of the recent revolution,, 
with some pirate-shii)S, fell into their hands. The 
crews were all put to death ; he himself, together with 
the oligarchical leaders, who had betrayed the city to 
the Persians, were sent to Alexander to receive his 
sentence. Mitylene, too, where Chares, the Athenian 
general, commanded the garrison, had been forced to 
capitulate, and the whole of Lesbos had been recovered. 
Hegelochus had likewise left his colleague Amphoterus 
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in possession of Cos, which the islanders had freely chap. 
surrendered. There Pharnabazus had made his ■ ^ - 
escape : but he had brought the other prisoners with 
him, among whom, beside Aristonicus, were several 
tyrants who had ruled under Persian patronage. 
These Alexander abandoned to the mercy of the cities 
which they had governed, and they all suffered a cruel 
death ; the Chians, as both enemies and traitors, he 
sent under a strong guard to a wretched exile in the 
stifling island prison of Elephantine. 

He was now on the confines of Egypt and Libya. <>•«'■ ^ 
In the region which lay not many days' march to the 
west, as some Greek legends told, Hercules and Perseus 
had pursued their marvellous adventures : both, it was 
believed, had consulted the oracle of Ammon in the 
heart of the Libyan wilderness. Alexander may have 
been desirous of emulating the achievements of his 
two heroic ancestors : or, if he had not heard of them, 
might still have been attracted by the celebrity of tlie 
oracle and by the difficulty of reaching it. That he 
was impelled by curiosity about its answers, is very 
doubtful ; but it is highly probable that he did not 
overlook the advantage which he might derive from 
them, however they might run, and the mysterious 
dignity with which the expedition itself might invest 
him in the eyes of his subjects. If however to these 
motives for the enterprise it should be thought neces- 
sary to add any others of a more intelligible policy, it 
might be conjectured that he also wished to impress 
Cyrene with respect for his power, and to show that 
even her secluded situation did not place her beyond 
the reach of his arms. It may at least be presumed 
that this was one of the grounds which induced him 
to take the road along the coast, to the Oasis of the 
temple of Ammon. Accordingly on his march to 
Paraetonium he was met at about midway by envoys 
from Cyrene, who brought a crown and other magni- 

8 3 
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CHAP, ficent presents : among the rest, some of the produc- 
. ^ , tions for which their country was most famed — 300 
war-horses and five chariots. They are said to have 
requested him to honour them with his presence : and, 
if they wished to escape a visit, it was certainly safer, 
as the examples of Tyre and Aspendus had shown, to 
invite than to deprecate it. After a march of about 
200 miles along the coast-^perhaps nearly as far as the 
eastern frontier of the territory of Tripoli — he appears 
to have taken the direction towards the south-east, 
which leads, in five or six days for a private caravan, to 
the Oasis. It was now for the first tune that the Mace- 
donians became acquainted with the face of the Libyan 
desert, its pathless sands, naked rocks, burning sky, 
and delusive images. That the journey should have 
furnished numberless stories for the entertainment of 
the camp, may easily be supposed. It is more diffi- 
cult to understand how Alexander could- have been at 
a loss for guides well acquainted with the way, as 
both Ptolemy and Aristobulus represented: though 
the one related that the perplexity of the wanderers 
was relieved by two great serpents, which painted out 
the track, and were heard even when they could not 
be seen : the other described two ravens as performing 
the same office. Whether these are mere fictions of 
an idle fancy, or cover some fact which we are not 
able to ascertain, it is hardly worth while to inquire.^ 
That the army was refreshed with the extraordinary 
occurrence of a shower of rain, in which it saw a 
manifest interposition of the gods, cannot reasonably 
be doubted. At length it descended safely into the 
green, well watered, and richly cultivated valley, 
where, embosomed in thick woods, stood within the 

* As to the ravens, there is no reason to doubt the literal fkct It appetn that 
these birds are looked upon as indicating the vicinity of a well in the AfHcan 
desert Two ravens met Belsoni, as he was approaching the Oaite £1 Wak. 
Ritter, ^/nAa, p. 969. 
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snme inclosure, the palace of the ancient priestly 
kings, and, close by, the temple of Ammon. 

It was a visit such as Ammon had probably never oncie of 
before received, and the priests no doubt did their ^^^^^ 
utmost, both to welcome the royal pilgrim with due 
honours, and to impress him with the highest venera- 
tion for their oracle. It was not, it seems, always in 
the temple itself that answers were given. The god 
chose the place of his revelations for himself. His 
visible symbol, a round disk formed of precious 
stones^, was placed in a golden ship, from which, on 
each side, hung sacred vessels of silver ; and borne on 
the shoulders of eighty priests, attended by a train of 
virgins and matrons, who accompanied the procession 
with sacred chaunts, in which they implored a propi- 
tious and certain answer, according to the secret im- 
pulse of the deity which directed their steps. By 
such a procession Alexander seems to have been met, 
as he approached at the head of his army, and to have 
been conducted into the temple, where his questions 
were answered by the chief-priest. What these ques- 
tions and answers were, was perhaps never known to 
any but the interlocutors. It is indeed in itself by 
no means improbable that the priest saluted him as 
a hero of divine origin, and promised him the empire 
of the world : the address would not have been more 
flattering, nor the prophecy bolder, than the Greek 
oracles, which were less safe from exposure, had 
sometimes ventured on. But it is well attested that 
Alexander did not, at least at the time, disclose what 
he had heard ; but merely declared to his followers 
that he had received such answers as he had desired, 
and showed his satisfaction by his oflFerings . and 
donations. 

* Umbilicus (Curtius, iv. 7. 23.), which the commentators think may be illus* 
trated by the rude stones worshipped at Emesa and Paphos. But the description, 
tmnragdo et gemmiM coagmentatuM, does not seem to favour this conjecture, I 
•suspect that this wnbUieus was a scarabaeus. 

8 4 
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CHAT. Aristobulus perhaps only expressed himself care* 
t ^ - lessly when he said that the army returned by the 
same route: we cannot hesitate to prefer Ptolemy i 
statement, that it took the direct road to Memphb; 
unless indeed we should adopt a supposition, whick 
might render the two accounts more consistent: that 
Alexander struck across the desert in a third direction, 
which leads directly to the lake Mareotis.^ At 
Memphis he received reinforcements which had been 
sent to him by Antipater, and embassies to present 
congratulations or petitions from several states of 
Greece : among them, it seems, one which brought a 
golden crown, tliat had been decreed by a congress 
assembled at the Isthmus on the occasion of the 
(Uitrm. Isthmian games. It now only remained for him to 
Uyl^ settle the mode of administration by which Egypt 
was to be governed in his absence. It was his object 
at once to gain the good-will of the Egyptians, and 
to secure a province so important, and so easily de» 
fended, from the ambition of his own officers. The 
system which he established served in some points as 
a model for the policy of Rome under the emperors, 
lie retained the ancient distribution of the country 
into the districts called nomeSj apd not only permitted 
them to be still governed by the native magistrates, 
the nomarchsj but placed them all under the authority 
of two Egyptians ; one of them afterwards resigned 
his office, and the whole devolved on his colleague. 
But garrisons were stationed at Memphis and Pe- 
lusium, commanded by two Macedonians; and a body 
of mercenaries was placed under the orders of an 
^tolian named Lycidas, who was himself controlled 
by a Macedonian commissary and two inspectors. 
The country on the western side of the Delta was 
committed to the care of ApoUonius; that on the 

* The Mine by which General Hinutoli returned from Siwah : though Bitter 
{Afrika^ p. 978.) is inclined to think that this was the veiy road bjr whidi 
Alexander reached the Oasis. 
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east, toward Arabia, to Cleomenes, an Egyptian Greek chap. 
of Naucratis, who afterwards became unhappily cele- - 

brated for his rapacity and financial stratagems: and 
he was appointed to receive the tribute collected by 
the nomarchs, but with orders not to alter that ar- 
rangement. Still an army was left under the command 
of Peucestes and Balacrus, and a fleet under that of 
Polemo. The mutual jealousy of these officers was a 
sufficient pledge for their loyalty. 

In the spring of 331 he set out from Memphis on lutumto 
his return to Phoenicia. At Tyre he found his fleet ^^■'*'*^ 
arrived, and celebrated another sacrifice to Melkart, 
and received an embassy which had been brought over 
from Athens in the Paralus. Its chief object was to 
obtain the release of the Athenian prisoners taken at 
the battle of the Granicus; and this Alexander now 
granted, with several other requests which were urged 
by the crew of the Paralus, who accompanied the 
envoys in a body. The accounts which came from 
Peloponnesus indicated that it was threatened with a 
commotion through the restlessness of Sparta: and 
Amphoterus was ordered to lead a squadron to the 
aid of the Peloponnesians who were well affected 
toward the Macedonian interest, and the war with 
Persia, and to recover Crete from the Spartans. A 
new fleet of 100 sail was ordered to be fitted out in 
the ports of Phcenicia and Cyprus to follow and re- 
inforce Amphoterus. Whether on this occasion 
Alexander visited Jerusalem is doubtful ; but it seems 
that he made an expedition into Samaria to punish 
the Samaritans, who, goaded perhaps by ill treatment, 
had revolted against Andromachus, had taken him 
prisoner, and burnt him alive. On Alexander's ap- 
proach, the authors of this atrocity were delivered up 
to him, and tranquillity was restored. He then began 
his march toward the Euphrates, and before the end 
of August arrived at Thapsacus. 
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CHAP. A body of troops had been sent forward to throw a 
^ ^ ^ bridge across the river. Two had been begun, but not 



carried quite over, because Mazseus, a Persian oflficer, 
who had been entrusted by Darius with the defence of 
the passage, was posted with about 3000 cavalry, two 
thirds Greeks*, on the other side. As soon however 
as he heard that Alexander was approaching, Mazseus, 
whose force seems indeed so small that it could hardly 
have been meant to dispute the passage, but rather 
to observe the enemy's movements, retired, and the 
March bridges wcrc finished without interruption. When he 
mI^^ had crossed the river, Alexander did not follow the 
**"^ route which Cyrus had taken through the Mesopota- 
mian desert, but directed his march toward the north- 
east, through a country which afforded a more abun- 
dant supply of food for man and beast, and where the 
army had less to suffer from the heat of the summer. 
On the road some Persian scouts fell into his hands, 
from whom he learnt that Darius, with an army far 
greater than he had before brought into the field, lay 
on the left bank of the Tigris, prepared to guard the 
passage against him. He now advanced at full speed 
toward the Tigris: but when he reached it found 
neither Darius himself nor any hostile force, and met 
with no other obstacle in the crossing than the ra- 
pidity of the stream. On the left bank he gave his 
troops a few days' rest after their forced march, during 
which there occurred an eclipse of the moon. Aris- 
tander expounded it as a sign that, during that month, 
the Persian monarchy was destined to lose its power 
and glory: and when Alexander sacrificed to the 
moon, the sun, and the earth, as the powers which 

' Arrian, m. 7. Gronovfus, to bring these numbers nearer to those of Curtius, 
who (iv. 9. 7.) has 6000, would insert 6iri^ or M before rofhwff and this last 
conjecture, Droysen (p. 218.) thinks evidently right, because the Greek merce- 
naries did not serve as cavalry. Tet soon after, In the description of the battle, 
we have ol fiurOoipdpoi iinrus commanded by Menidas, and ^ (ciriir^ Iwwos ^ rcnf 
fn<T0o<p6pwy commanded by Andromachus. It is moreover extremely doubtfUl that 
An ian would have used either 6whp or iirl in such a sense. 
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concurred to produce the portent, the victims were chap. 
found to announce a victory. He then marched • ^ » 
southward along the river, and four days after his 
reconnoitring parties brought word that a body of 
cavalry was in sight. He immediately drew up his 
army in order of battle : but being presently informed 
that the enemy's cavalry then in^ sight did not appear 
to exceed 1000 men, he pushed forward with a few 
squadrons of his own to meet them. They fled at his 
approach, but some were overtaken, and slain or made 
prisoners. From these he learnt that Darius with his 
whole army was encamped at no great distance. 

The Persian king had employed the long interval 
allowed him by Alexander's operations after the battle 
of Issus, to collect the remaining strength of his em- 
pire, and he had assembled a host with which, if 
superiority of numbers could have ensured success, 
he might reasonably have hoped to crush his ad- 
versary. It was also composed for the most part of 
more warlike troops. The division which was most 
formidable, both for numbers and martial qualities, 
consisted of the hardy tribes which inhabited the 
plains on the eastern side of the Caspian, and the 
valleys above Caubul on the borders of India. They 
were led by Bessus, the powerful satrap of Bactria ; 
and he was also followed by a body of horse-bowmen, 
furnished by the Sacae, who wandered in the valleys 
east of Transoxiana, and though they did not acknow- 
ledge his authority, willingly joined him as allies for 
the sake of pay and plunder. All the provinces be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, and from 
Syria and Cappadocia to the mountains west of the 
Indus, had poured forth their choicest warriors. The 
whole amount was stated by some authors at a million 
of foot and 40,000 horse : this may be a great exag- 
geration, but it was probably reduced as much too 
low by those who reckoned no more than 200,000 in- 
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fantry. There were beside 200 scythed chariots, ani 
15 elephants brought from the west of India. Witl 
this host Darius had encamped in one of the wide 
plains between the Tigris and the mountains of Eur- 
distan, near the Bumodus, a tributary of the Lycus, 
Gaugameu. and a village named Gaugamela (the earners house^), 
which should have given its name to the battle fought 
near it, but was forced, through a caprice of whidi 
we have many examples, to surrender this distinction 
to the town of Arbela, which lay more than twenty 
miles off, where Darius had left his baggage and his 
treasure. He had been persuaded by his courtiers 
that his defeat at Issus was entirely owing to the dis- 
advantage of the ground, and he had therefore chosen 
a field on which he might fully display his forces, and 
where the enemy would have neither sea nor moun- 
tains to cover his flanks, and he had ordered a large 
tract of the plain to be cleared and levelled for the 
evolutions of his cavalry and chariots. 

Alexander, having ascertained the enemy's posture, 
gave his army four days' repose before he advanced, 
and fortified his camp : intending to leave the invalids, 
the prisoners, and the greater part of the baggage, 
behind him there, that his troops might march to 
battle without any unnecessary incumbrance. He 
then set out soon after midnight that he might come 
up with the enemy by day-break. Some hillocks in- 
tercepted the view of the Persian camp, until he had 
approached within three or four miles of it. He then 
looked down upon the plain in which the mighty 
host was drawn up in battle array. The centre was 
occupied as usual by Darius himself, surrounded by 

• Or rather, according to Plutarch (Al. 31.), the dromedary*!. There was a 
legend, that a dromedary, which had preserved the life of some Persian king by 
its speed, had this village assigned for its abode, and the revenues of an ac^jacent 
district for its maintenance. Strain) (xvi. p. 334. Tauch.) refers it to Darius 
l{y»taspis, whom the camel had accompanied on his expedition to Scythia, bearing 
the provision for the royal table. 
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his horse-guard of a thousand noble Persians, who chap. 
were honoured with the title of the royal kinsmen, . ^ > 
by the foot-guard, which was distinguished by the 
golden knobs of its lances, and by some other picked 
troops. Behind it was posted a deep mass composed 
of Uxians, Babylonians, and some adjacent tribes. 
In front of the royal station were ranged the ele- 
phants, and fifty of the war chariots ; but on either 
side was a body of Greek mercenaries, according to 
Curtius, 50,000^, who were esteemed the only troops 
capable of withstanding the Macedonian phalanx. 
At the extremity of the left wing, which it was 
known would be opposed to Alexander himself, who 
always took his station in the right, were placed the 
Bactrian and Scythian cavalry, with a hundred 
chariots: on the right that of Armenia and Cap- 
padocia, which seems to have stood next to them in 
reputation, with fifty of the chariots. The forces of 
the other nations were drawn up successively, horse 
and foot together. 

As soon as he came within sight of the enemy, 
Alexander halted and called a council of war, to 
propose the question whether he should immediately 
oflfer battle. Most of his officers wished him to en- 
gage without delay: but Parmenio advised him to 
encamp on the spot, and, before he advanced, to ex- 
plore the ground on all sides, to ascertain that no 
snares had been laid for the cavalry, and to obtain a 
more distinct view of the enemy's preparations. 
Alexander adopted this advice, and spent the rest of 
the day in riding over the field with his cavalry 
guard and a part of the light infantry. On his return 
he again assembled his officers, and addressed them 
with a few words of exhortation : not, he said, so 
much because he deemed it necessary for their own 
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CHAP, encouragement — they had already given sufficient 
' proofs of valour, and needed no incitement — but 

that they might convey his words to the divisions 
under their command. It was to be remembered that 
they were now about to fight, not for the possession 
of Syria, or Phoenicia, or Egypt^ but for the entire 
dominion of Asia. With sucli a prize before them, 
they had chiefly to urge the necessity of the strictest 
order, and the utmost harmony in every movement: 
that the silence of the march must be deep, the 
shout^ and the war-song at the onset loud and fearfiiL 
The officers themselves must be alert both to receive 
and communicate their orders. The universal feeling 
should be, that the issue depended on the manner in 
which each man did his duty. 

When the king had retired to his tent, Parmenio 
came to him, it is said, with another proposal: to 
attack the Persian army in the night. Alexander 
declared that he would not steal a victory : he must 
conquer openly, and by a fair trial of strength. He 
could not have been satisfied, nor could any victory 
have been deemed decisive until he had extorted from 
the vanquished a confession of their inferiority. 
A nocturnal attack would, as Arrian observes, have 
exposed him to the risk of an ignoble disaster, and 
its success, however complete, would have aflforded 
but an imperfect triumph. There was more of cun- 
ning than of wisdom in Parmenio's project ; and 
Alexander's reply showed no less prudence than mag- 
nanimity. He probably felt as secure of victory as 
before the battle of Issus. When his generals came 
to his tent the next morning at day-break to receive 
his orders, they found him still in a profound sleep. 
Parmenio, it is said, was at length obliged to rouse 

' The ypdtraos, which his soldiers assumed him the enemy would not be able to 
stand. Plut. R. et I. Ap. Alex. 12. It seems to have been a Macedonian word, 
though Stun has not inserted it in his list. Schneider too omiu it in his lexicon. 
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him, and expressed his surprise that the king should chap. 
have slept as well, at so critical a juncture, as if - 
he had just gained the victory. Is it not as good 
as a victory^ was the answer, to have overtaken the 
enemy? 

His order of battle was in general similar to that ^^« ^^ • 
which he had adopted on former occasions, from which 
he never deviated without some peculiar grounds. 
The phalanx occupied the centre in six divisions with 
the hypaspists, and the Macedonian cavalry under 
Philotas in the right, where Alexander commanded 
in person: on the left were the Thessalian cavalry 
and that of the other allies: on this side Craterus 
commanded the foot under Parmenio. Some light 
troops, archers, and dartmen were posted in front of 
the Macedonian cavalry, with a view more particu- 
larly to ward off the attack of the chariots. But on 
this occasion Alexander thought it necessary to guard 
by a new precaution against the imminent danger 
with which he was threatened of being taken in the 
rear. For this purpose he formed a second line, com- 
posed of some brigades of the phalanx in the centre^, 
with a part of the light troops, the Paeonian cavalry 
under Aretas and Aristo, and the mercenaries, horse 
and foot, under Menidas and Oleander, on the right, 
and on the left the Thracian infantry under Sitalcas 
— another division had been left to guard the camp 
and the prisoners — supported by three bodies of 
cavalry, Odrysians, mercenaries, and allies. The 
object of this arrangement was to counteract the 
preponderance of the enemy's masses, by the rapid 
movements of these light troops in any direction in 

' Arrlan*s description (ui. 12.) clcariy implies that the Ztvripa rd^i^ by which 
the phalanx was rendered hfupltrrofiost ^^ distinct from the light cavalry and 
infantry, which were stationed on either flank U hnKaiijrt\v ; as indeed its desti- 
nation was manifestly quite different : but he does not mention how it was com- 
posed. Hence Droysen has been led to confound it with the troops which were 
placed is iwiHOfiirtiv, 
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yrhich an attempt might be made to attack the flanks 
or the rear of the main body of the Macedonian army. 
His whole force, according to Arrian, amounted to 
no more than 40,000 foot and 7000 horse.^ 

It was a maxim of Persian warfare never to en- 
camp within such a distance of an enemy as to be 
exposed to the danger of surprise in the night : and 
Darius, apprehensive of such an attack as Parmenio 
was said to have suggested, had ordered his whole 
army to remain all night under arms in order of 
battle. A bad preparation both of body and mind 
for the approaching combat. The King indeed is 
said to have passed along the line during the night 
by torch light, cheering his troops by his presence 
and his words. Yet the morning found them not 
only wearied by want of sleep, but dispirited by the 
long anticipation of the deadly struggle. 

As the two armies drew near to each other, Alex- 
ander saw himself with the extreme squadrons of 
his right wing, in front of the Persian centre, out- 
flanked by the whole length of the enemy's left wing. 
He advanced therefore by an oblique movement 
toward the right, and continued still to move for- 
ward in the same direction, after the Scythian cavalry 
had begun to charge those which were posted in 

' Flathe (i. p. 324.) endeavours to bring the numbers of the two armlet as nttn 
as possible to one another : but by means of assumptions for which be does not 
show sulBcient grounds. Be thinks it probhUe that the Persian army was not 
so numerous as at Issus, because there had not been so long a time for assembling 
it But the levies in the eastern satrapies had probably been begun long before 
the first battle. He also conceives that Alexander had already a strung body of 
barbarian auxiliaries in his army, and that the second line was chiefly composed 
of them. But the only evidence he can produce for this assumption is, that 
Alexander demanded a supply of troops from the Jewish high priest for the siege 
of Tyre, that Jews actually served In his army In Palestine (Joseph, c Ap. L 22. )» 
and that a Phoenician fleet was sent against Peloponnesus. Arguments apparently 
too slight to be opposed to the silence of all the historians. Arrian*s description 
does not suggest any such idea as that of which Flathe exposes the absurdity : that 
the Persian line was no longer than that of the Macedonians : he expressly asserts 
the contrary, and shows that it was only by extraordinary efiV>rt8, as well as 
through the superior ability of their commander, that the Macedonians were able 
to avoid being surrounded. 
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front of his line. The tract which had been cleared cn^^- 
and levelled for the operations of the chariots did not c / » 
extend much farther on this side: he had nearly 
reached its limits, when Darius fearing that this arm, 
on which he placed great reliance, would become 
useless, ordered the Scythian and Bactrian cavalry, 
which were stationed in advance of the rest, to wheel 
round and take the enemy in flank. Alexander first 
sent Menidas with the mercenary squadrons to meet 
this attack, and then seeing him nearly overpowered 
by superior numbers, ordered Ariston and his P»- 
onians, with Oleander's infantry, to support him. 
On the other hand, the rest of the Scythian and 
Bactrian cavalry advanced to the aid of their com- 
rades, when they began to give way, and a warm 
engagement ensued, in which the Macedonians with 
great difiiculty maintained their ground: for their 
antagonists were not inferior in courage, and both 
men and horses were clad in armour. It seems to 
have been by the skill and precision of their move- 
ments that the Greeks were enabled first to sustain 
their charge, and then to rout them. At the same 
time the chariots were set in motion against the 
phalanx. Darius had hoped that they would throw 
it into confusion, and thus break the firmest part of 
the enemy's line. But they were met midway by 
the light troops which had been directed to watch 
them. Most of them were stopt or turned back by 
the loss of their drivers, and those which reached the 
phalanx, passed harmlessly through the avenues which 
it opened for them, and then were easily secured. 

In the mean while the main body of the Persian 
army was advancing, and was near coming into 
action: its left wing still stretched far beyond the 
head of Alexander's column, and another body of 
cavalry made a movement as with the design of 
taking him in the rear. Aretas was still in reserve 

VOL. VI. T 
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CHAP, with his light horse in the second line, and Alex- 
- ^ ' ander now ordered him to charge these assailants 
Another division of the Persian cavalry which was 
posted nearer to the centre now quitted the ranks to 
join in the combat with Aretas. Their movement 
left an opening in the Persian line, which, as Alex- 
ander instantly perceived, afforded an opportunity 
for a decisive attack. He immediately formed his 
^lacedonian cavalry into a pointed column, and charg- 
ing into the vacant space soon began to make havoc 
among the ranks on his left, which stood between 
him and Darius. Shortly after, the phalanx came 
up, and began to press the enemy in front with the 
irresistible weight of their bristling sarissas. The 
Persians, and even their Greek mercenaries, were 
unable to withstand the double shock. Disorder and 
consternation soon spread through their left wing, 
and Darius saw the danger approaching his own 
person. It no doubt realised his secret forebodings, 
and it appears that he had made careful preparations 
for flight. He alighted from his chariot, mounted a 
fleet and eager courser \ made his way through the 
column in the rear, and was some miles on the road . 
to Arbela, while a part of his troops were still en- 1 
gaged, and not without a prospect of victory. 

For, though the left wing was soon utterly broken, 
especially after Aretas had put the enemy's cavalry 
to flight, the battle seemed for a while to be taking a 
different turn in other parts of the field. The Arme- 
nian and Cappadocian cavalry, on the extremity of 
the Persian right, had turned the left wing of the 
Macedonians, and began greatly to distress Parmenio. 
The first consequence of their partial success was, that 
two divisions on the left of the phalanx, those of Sim- 
mias and Craterus, were restrained from advancing 

> A mare which had been taken from her foal according to Plutarch, AL 33. 
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with the rest to support Alexander's charge, and a chap. ; 
wide breach was thus opened in the Macedonian line. ^' 
This was observed by the commanders of the Indian 
and Persian cavalry, wliich occupied the centre imme- 
diately in front of Darius, and they directed a furious 
charge through the midst of the phalanx. But in- 
stead of joining in the attack on the Macedonian left, 
which, had it been thus supported, would perhaps 
have put it completely to the rout, they did not stop 
until they had reached the camp on the neighbouring 
heights, where the Thracians were keeping very negli- 
gent guard, and, in imagined security, were mostly 
unarmed. They would have been the less able to 
defend it, as the prisoners, who were numerous, took 
part to the utmost of their power with the assailants, 
if the two divisions of heavy infantry in the second 
line, changing their front, had not come up to their 
relief, and falling on the Persians, as they were busied 
with plunder, killed many, and put the rest to flight. 
It might have seemed natural that an attempt should 
have been made to rescue the royal captives. But 
Arrian's silence leaves us in some doubt whether they 
had not been left behind at the fortified camp. Yet 
some authors related that Sisygambis refused to fly. 
The queen — the most beautiful woman in Asia — had 
died not long after the battle of Issus in childbed. 
Darius, it is said, heard at the same time of his loss, 
and of the noble treatment and the magnificent burial 
which she had received from the conqueror : and, 
though at first incredulous and suspicious, when he 
was at length satisfied by the report of a faithful slave, 
lifted up his hands to heaven, and prayed to Oromas- 
des, that if his kingdom was to pass from himself, it 
might be transferred to Alexander. 

Alexander was recalled from the pursuit of the 
routed Persians and of Darius by a message from Par- 
menio, requesting succour, and immediately hastened^ 

T 2 
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though, as may easily be supposed, very reluctaiitly, 
with the cavalry of his guard, toward that part of tto 
field.^ But in his way he encountered the fo^tivei 
who had been dislodged from the camp, and wbo^ 
finding themselves intercepted, made a furious effort 
to break through. The combat was close and hot 
Sixty of the Macedonians fell, and Hephasstion, and 
tAVO other generals, were wounded. The loss on the 
other side was no doubt much greater : but a part of 
the Persians forced their passage through, and escaped. 
Alexander, as he was coming up to his left wing, learnt 
that the gallant exertions of the Thessalian cavahy 
had already delivered Parmenio from his danger: 
though their victory was probably owing in a great 
measure to the dismay which seized the PersiaDB, 
when they heard of their king's flight, especially as a 
Thcimr. report seems to have prevailed of his death. The 
pout was now complete in every part of the field; 
and Alexander again set out in pursuit of Darius. 
He continued it as long as the light lasted, and then 
halted to rest the men and horses till midnight on 
the left banks of the Lycus (the Greater Zab), while 
Parmenio took possession of the Persian camp. The 
passage of the Lycus had been more destructive to 
the fugitives than the swords of their pursuers. The 
bridge was soon blocked up by the numbers who made 
for it as their only refuge, and the rest, in blind terror, 
cast themselves into the rapid stream, and, encum« 
bered with their armour, strove in vain to reach the 
opposite bank. At midnight Alexander resumed his 
pursuit of Darius, whom he hoped to overtake at 
Arbela. There indeed he found the whole of the 

' So Arrian (m. 16.), with whom Curtius (iv. 16. 3.) and Plutarch (AL 33.) 
agree, though they mention Alexander's reluctance, which Arrian omits. Dio- 
dorus (xvix. 60.) says that Alexander never received the message. It seems 
strange therefore that Droysen, who professes to follow Arrian's account of the 
hattle, should relate (p. 228.) that Alexander received it just as he was about to 
charge, but dismittscd the bearer with the remark that Parmenio must have lost 
his senses. 
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royal treasure and baggage : but Darius himself had chap. 
continued his flight without intermission, accompanied - 
by the Bactrian cavalry and a part of his guards, and 
by about 2000 Greek soldiers, who had joined him on 
the road. He had bent his course over the moun- 
tains toward the capital of Media : a route by which 
it was scarcely practicable to follow him with an 
army. 

Knowing so little as we do of the numbers which 
Darius brought into the field on this eventful day, 
we can as little rely on any of the statements which 
we find as to the amount of his loss. But it is some- 
what suprising that Arrian, whose judgment in other 
points is usually so clear, should have related, in a 
manner which betrays no doubt, that the Persians 
slain amounted to 300,000, and the prisoners to a still 
greater number, while the Macedonians lost only about 
100 men.^ 

This day however decided the contest, though the 
escape of Darius disappointed one of the conqueror's 
most cherished hopes. Alexander was not so eager 
to secure the person of Darius, as to neglect the more 
important fruits of his victory which lay before him 
in the southern provinces of the empire : the posses- 
sion of the capitals which contained the immense 
treasures that had been piled up by the Persian kings 
for many generations. These might have been ex- 
posed to danger, if the news of his own approach had 
not quickly followed that of the battle which put an 
end to the authority of the ancient government. He 
therefore postponed the pursuit of Darius, and con- 
tinued his march toward Babylon. He had been 
prepared to expect resistance, since Mazseus had 
taken refuge there after the battle. But at no great 
distance frem the city he was met by the whole 

* Droysen howeyer takes no offence at these numbers. 

t3 
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CHAP, population, with the priests and magistrates, and 
- Mazseus himself, and Bagophanes, the commander of 

the citadel, at their head, bringing rich presents, and 
surrendering the city, the citadel, and all the treasures 
Entry into jfc contained. Thus attended, the conqueror made 
his triumphal entry, the army following his chariot, 
through streets strewed with flowers, and lined with 
silver altars, smoking with incense, amidst the songs 
of the priests. Babylon had never been well affected 
to the dynasty of the Achaemenids, and had suffered 
much from their resentment. Xerxes, in a fit of 
despotic caprice, or instigated by his Magians, had 
persecuted the religion of the Chalds^ns, and had 
pulled down the temple of Belus, and others, which 
had never afterwards been restored, but remained, in 
their ruins, monuments of the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, and motives of animosity to the people. Alex- 
ander here found himself in a position very like that 
which had been so advantageous to him in Egypt, 
and he made an equally judicious use of it. One of 
his first measures after he entered the city was to 
give orders for the rebuilding of the demolished 
temples: and to place himself under the direction of 
the Chaldaeans for the purpose of sacrificing in the 
most acceptable manner to Belus. At the same time 
he provided for the security of the capital by a distri- '• 
bution of powers according to the maxim which the 
Persian kings had once adopted, but too often neg- 
lected. He appointed Maza?us satrap of Babylon, and 
ApoUodorus of Amphipolis to command the forces 
which he left with him, but committed the citadel and 
the garrison — 700 Macedonians and 300 Greeks — 
to Agathon, and charged Asclepiodorus with the col- 
lection of the tribute. 
BUqrioD. The army was permitted to revel for some time^ in 

> Dlodonis (xTii. 63.) says, more than thirty days. It is however a little ^ 
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he enjoyments which the most splendid and volup- chat. 

uous of Eastern cities oflFered in profusion to the t , # 

ewildered senses of the rough soldiers of the North, 

.^ho, inured from their childhood to poverty and 

ardship, found themselves suddenly transported into 

he lap of ease and luxury. Alexander probably 

onsidered this as a reward due to the fatigues which 

hey had lately undergone to place him on the throne 

f the East; and he added a donative from the 

reasures of Babylon which must have amounted to 

evcral thousand talents. Perhaps he believed that 

his short taste of pleasure would serve to animate 

hem under the toils and dangers which they had still 

o encounter in the remoter and wilder regions of 

Isia, by the remembrance of the delights which 

waited them on their return. Nor in fact, under 

uch a leader, was much danger to be apprehended 

com the effect of this sojourn on the habits of the 

ommon soldier; more might be feared from the 

hange it was likely to make in the views and cha- 

acters of their chiefs, who now saw themselves raised 

almost princely rank, in the possession of boundless 

irealth, and surrounded with all the instruments of 

ensnal gratification the most refined and intoxicating. 

?o Alexander himself however this interval was not 

ne of indolent repose : perhaps not much longer than 

^ras necessary for transacting the various affairs which 

lad been accumulating during his march from the 

oast of Syria. Babylon itself was chiefly interesting 

o him, as he probably at the first sight of it conceived 

he design of making it the capital of his empire : a 

purpose for which it was manifestly adapted beyond 

,ny of the other great cities of the East, not so much 

►y the inexhaustible fertility of its territory, or by 

he strength of its walls, and the magnificence of its 

ispicious, that the news of the surrender of Susa had not arrived before Alexander 
ft Babylon. 

T 4 
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CHAP, buildings^, as by the advantages of its poffitko, v^^^ 
^ comparative vicinity to Europe, and its more iaiAtb^ 
diate connection with the sea, which — as he wmtv^ 
already have divined — opened a passage to India, 4fl^ ^ 
remote goal of his ambition. w^'i 

It was about the middle of November when hew^" 
out for Susa. Rich as Babylon was, its treasunlVi^ 
were small in comparison with those which uMi^ 
known to have been amassed in the palace at SitfWt 
and it had therefore been his first care, as soon as M^ 
gave up the pursuit of Darius, to despatch one of nr 
officers named Philoxenus, to make himself master nk 
them. On his road he met a courier whom Philoxenni 1^ 
had sent with the agreeable tidings, that the satnp i» 
Abulites had surrendered Susa without resistanoeil 
and that the whole of the treasure was in safe custody. I 
In twenty days after, his departure from Babylon, be I 
arrived at Susa. The sum which he found here I 
amounted to 40,000 talents of uncoined gold and 1 
silver, and 9000 in the gold pieces called Darics. The I 
value of the other parts of the royal hoard may be in I 
some degree estimated from the fact, that among the | 
property of Bagoas, which he bestowed on Parmenio, 
was a wardrobe worth 1000 talents. At Susa had 
been preserved the spoils which Xerxes had carried 
off from Greece : among them the brazen statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton : Alexander now sent 
them back to Athens, where Arrian saw them in the 
Ceramicus. 

Soon after his arrival he received the reinforcements 
which he had been expecting from Europe. They 
were conducted by Amyntas, son of Andromenes, and 
consisted of 6000 foot and 500 horse from Macedonia, 
3500 Thracian foot and 600 horse, and 4000 foot with 
380 horse from Peloponnesus. The general was ac- 

> Strabo, xv. p. 323. Tauch. 
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companied by fifty noble Macedonian youths, to serve chap. 
as the king's pages. He also brought a present to t , # 
the king from his sisters ; some articles of dress, the 
work of their own hands : employment which, Alex- 
ander now learnt, was deemed degrading by the 
Persian ladies.^ But Amyntas Avas, it seems, also the 
bearer of important news from Greece. Threatening 
movements had taken place in Peloponnesus under 
the influence of Sparta; and Antipater, though he 
was obliged to send his levies to the army, was pre- 
paring for a war at home. Alexander now sent 
Menes down to the coast of the Mediterranean, to take 
the government of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia, with 
3000 talents, part of which was to be transmitted to 
Antipater, and the rest to be employed in the col- 
lecting of fresh troops, which were continually re- 
quired to fill the place of those which were left as 
garrisons, or in occupation of the newly conquered 
countries. The arrival of the reinforcements under 
Amyntas enabled him to reward the most deserving 
of his old soldiers with military commands ; he seems 
to have instituted a new subdivision of the cavalry in 
order to multiply the number of the officers ; and to 
have departed from the ancient usage according to 
which they were always taken from the district which 
furnished the troops, and to have thrown all places 
open to merit.^ He rewarded Abulites vrith the 
satrapy of Susiana, but appointed Archelaus general 
of its forces, and Mazarus, another Macedonian, com- 
mander of the citadel. Then, having celebrated the 
acquisition of Susa with sacrifices and games, leaving 
Sisygambis and her grandchildren in the palace of 

* Curtfus, V. 2. 

' Arrian, iii. 16. Whatever may have been the natare of these regulations, 
they seem to have been the same as those which are mentioned by Diodorus (xvu. 
64.) and Curtius (v. 2.), though, according to these writers, they were made 
during a halt in Sitacene (Satnpene of Curtius), Amyntas having rejoined the 
army at Babylon, 
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their ancestors, lie took the road to Persepolis, the still 
more ancient seat of the Acha^menids, where they 
ruled, not as conquerors, but as heads of their own 
pe nation. Between the plains of Susiana, and those of 

the proper Persis, lies a mountainous region thai 
inhabited by the Uxians, who were in possession of a 
defile through which the high road passed. The 
Uxian mountaineers — for a part cultivated the plain 
— were a poor but hardy race, which had never been 
subdued : and the Great King, when he travelled from 
his Persian to his Susian capital, had always been 
obliged to pay the tribute which they demanded. 
When Alexander entered their country, they sent to 
infonn him that he would not be permitted to pass 
the defile without the usual acknowledgment. The 
Persian kings had probably disguised the weakness 
betrayed by their compliance with the name of mu- 
nificence : but Alexander saw it in its true light, and 
he had never yet won a passage by any instrument 
but the sword. Suppressing his indignation, he bade 
the Uxians meet him at the pass, and receive their 
dues. But in the mean while, setting out by night 
with his guard and other picked troops, in all about 
8000, he struck into a rugged track which led into 
the heart of the mountains, and the next morning 
fell suddenly on the Uxian villages, which he laid 
waste, driving off the flocks and herds which formed 
the chief wealth of the natives, and putting all who 
fell into his hands to the sword. He then left 
Craterus to take possession of the heights to which 
he expected the enemy would retreat, and himself 
hastened forward to seize the pass. The Uxians, who 
had levied all their forces to receive the tribute, when 
they came up, found the Macedonian army posted on 
the strong ground in which they had placed their whole 
confidence. Though they were probably far superior 
in numbers, they did not venture to try their strength. 
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but immediately took to flight. Many were overtaken chap. 
by their pursuers, others perished among the preci- ,^J;;_^ 
pices ; but a still greater number flying to the moun- 
tains fell into the hands of Craterus. The rest sent 
a suppliant embassy to Alexander; their leader 
Madates had married a niece of Sisygambis, and the 
queen -mother was induced, it is said, to intercede for 
them. They were permitted to retain their land, 
subject to a yearly tribute of horses, sheep, and 
cattle. 

Between the Uxian defile, or as it was called the 
Gates of Susis, and Persepolis, there were two routes, 
a shorter one over a succession of lofty, thickly- wooded 
mount^ns, and an easier one over the lower ground. 
This last was the royal road : the other, at all times 
difficult, and in winter hardly passable. Both were The Per- 
terminated by the Persian Gates, a pass still more "**"®*'** 
arduous than the last, and occupied by a much more 
formidable enemy. For here Ariobarzanes the satrap 
of Persis — faithful to his master, or ambitious of in- 
dependence—had intrenched himself with an army 
of 40,000 foot and 700 horse, on the heights which 
inclose the defile, and behind a wall which he had 
built across it. Alexander sent Parmenio with the 
baggage, the Thessalian cavalry, the mercenaries, and 
allied troops^, by the lower road; while he himself, 
with the Macedonian infantry, the cavalry of the 
guard, and a part of the light troops, crossed the 
mountains, and encamped near the foot of the pass. 
The next day he made an attempt to penetrate it, but 
found the enemy's position too strong to be forced, 

- * Arrian bere (iii. 18.) ezpresies himself with unusual indistinctness. He says 
that Parmenio was sent with the troops mentioned in the text, and with all the 
other heavy-armed (Z<rot AXKoi rov arpcertiiuiros fiaplr€po¥ &w\urfi4pot ^trety), and 
yet adds, that Alexander took with him all the Macedonian infantry — that is, the 
phalanx, the part of the army which was more heavily-armed than any other. So 
Droysen makes Parmenio set out with the heavy-armed and the baggage train, 
and neither explains nor notices the seeming inconsistency. 
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CHAP, and was obliged to retire to his camp, not without 
^ loss from their missiles, and from the stones which 
were rolled down on the heads of the assailants. His 
perplexity was relieved by some of his prisoners, or, 
according to another account, by a shepherd, a Lycian 
by birth, who offered to point out a way over the 
mountains, by which he might descend on the enemy's 
rear. He now left Craterus, with two brigades of the 
infantry, and a small body of cavalry and bowmen, in 
the camp, ordering him to keep up a great number of 
jircs to deceive the Persians, and as soon as he should 
hear the signal of the trumpets which were to an- 
nounce the king's arrival at the opposite end of the 
pass, to make an attempt to storm the wall. He him- 
self, with four brigades of the infantry and the re- 
mainder of the cavalry and light troops, followed his 
guides over the mountains, where in many places the 
snow had been drifted to a great depth. At the end 
of about eight miles he divided his forces, and sent 
three brigades under Amyntas, Philotas, and Coenus, 
into the plain, to throw a bridge over a river which 
crossed the road to Persepolis.^ He himself, with 
the brigade of Perdiccas, the h3rpaspists, some squad- 
rons of horse, and the h'ghtest of the bowmen, turned 
to the right along a still more rugged path, which led 
to the defile. Before day-break he had reached the 
Persian outposts. At the first he put all the men to 
the sword. From the second a few escaped ; and still 
more from the third; but all were so panic-struck, 
that they fled into the mountains, and none apprised 
Ariobarzanes of the enemy's approach. With the first 
dawn of day, having left Ptolemy with 3000 men on 
one of the heights above the Persian camp, he ap- 

* Not of course the Araxes (Bendcmir), which flows close by Pereepolls. It 
may have been — a.4 Droyscn thinks — the Arosis, bat perhaps more probably is a 
stream which appears to flow from the same mountains farther eastward in a 
direct iuu nearly i>arallel to the Araxes, and to lose itself in the plain. 
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peared before it below. The blast of the trumpets chap. 
first gave notice of his presence both to the astonished ■ 
enemy and to Craterus, who, when he heard the ex- 
pected signal, immediately led his men to attack the 
wall. The Persians, thus threatened on three sides, 
lost all self-possession ; abandoned their fortifications 
to Craterus and Ptolemy, and thought only of flight. 
The greater part were cut to pieces, or perished 
among the precipices. Ariobarzanes, with a few 
horsemen, made his escape into the mountains. 

After a short rest, Alexander advanced into the P^nepoUa. 
plain to rejoin his generals, who had by this time 
completed the bridge, and, having crossed the river^ 
proceeded by forced marches toward Persepolis. His 
speed was quickened by a letter which he received on 
the road from Tiridates, the governor of the city, 
offering to surrender the treasures, but expressing 
his fears that he should not be able long to preserve 
it from plunder. As he approached the capital, he is 
said to have been met by a multitude of Greeks, who 
had been transported, it seems, from Asia Minor ^ — 
for what offence is not recorded — and had been bar- 
barously mutilated. The fact itself, though omitted 
by Arrian, and used by other writers as a topic for a 
rhetorical exercise, is consistent enough with Persian 
usages to be perfectly credible, and perhaps had some 
connection with the events that followed : for Alex- 
ander, though he met with no resistance, and found 
the treasure untouched, permitted his soldiers to 
plunder the city^, which seems to have surpassed 

' One of them, acconUng to Cartius, was a native of Cuma : another indeed 
was an Athenian. Flathe (i. p. 287. ) thinlLS that they were partisans of democracy 
In the cities on the western coast. 

' This fact, however it may be explained, seems safflciently attested by Diodonis 
and Curtius, notwithstanding Arrian*s silence. Flathe (i. p. 334.) supposes that 
Alexander and his troops were exasperated by the resistance of the inhabitants. 
But this would hardly have been passed over in silence by our authors. Diodonis 
does not say, as Flathe represents, that the city was burnt down as well as the 
palace. 
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both Babylon and Susa, as well in the opulence of it» 
inhabitants, as in the hoards of the crown. This had 
been the principal reservoir — perhaps because the 
province was deemed the most secure from inva- 
sion — into which the tribute of the East had flowed 
from the beginning of the monarchy. The amount 
of the royal treasure is estimated at 120,000 talents: 
a sum which the authors who felt themselves con- 
strained to report it, could not help acknowledging 
to be almost incredible : and yet we have no reason 
to suspect that it has been very much exaggerated. 
It seems to have been one of the state maxims of the 
Persian kings to draw as little as possible from this 
pile of wealth ; and it was probably their pride to be 
continually augmenting it. The expenses of the 
court and army, as they were chiefly defrayed by a 
system of purveyance, did not require any great out- 
lay of money * : and we have seen that on some occa- 
sions the. most important preparations were allowed 
to remain long suspended, because the means of pro- 
secuting them could not be obtained from the court ^: 
while tribute was rigidly exacted from the satraps, 
even for parts of their provinces which were but nomi- 
nally subject to them, and which yielded no revenue.^ 
The sight of the mutilated Greeks, which must have 
excited feelings of vehement resentment in the army, 
may have contributed to inspire Alexander with the 
thought, that it became him to appear in this ancient 
seat of the Achsemenids as the avenger of the injuries 
which in the days of their prosperity they had intlicted 
on Greece, and more especially on Athens, and thus to 
discharge the commission which he had received from 
the congress at Corinth. Yet there may have been 
some ground for the story, which appears to have been 
more commonly received, that he was not in full pos- 



> See Heeren, Ideen, 1. 1. p. 484. foil. 
• Vol. IV. p. 442. n. 2. » Vol UL p. 467. 
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session of his judgment, when, in spite of Pannenio's chap. 
remonstrances — who begged him to consider that he - 



was about to spoil his own property, and that it would 
seem as if he did not mean to retain his conquests, and 
had only come to rifle and rairage the lands through 
which he passed, — he set fire with his own hands to 
the royal palace. Many of his admirers no doubt 
thought his memory dishonoured by the tale that, at 
a banquet given by one of his generals, when the 
guests Avere heated with wine, an Athenian courtezan 
suggested the thought of this — as she might natu- 
rally deem it — glorious revenge, and that the king, 
starting up in a half sportive, half passionate mood, 
led the way and hurled the first torch into that mag- 
nificent and venerable pile. But Arrian seems to 
have perceived that such a sally, in a convivial mo- 
ment, would have betrayed less weakness than the 
deliberate purpose of an act so barbarous and useless. 
And if, as Plutarch asserts, it was admitted on all 
hands that he soon repented of the deed, and ordered 
the conflagration to be stopped — that he afterwards 
regretted it Arrian himself observes^ — we should be 
at a loss to reconcile such levity with the character 
which he displayed whenever it was not disguised by 
intemperance. 

This violence, if it was the result of sober reflection, Tomb of 
would also have been somewhat strangely contrasted ^"* 
with the reverence which he showed for the tomb of 
Cyrus, which he visited at Pasargadse : a city not far 
to the south-east of Persepolis, built, it is said, by the 
founder of the monarchy as a monument of his victory 
over Astyages.^ There, in the midst of the park, was 

> VL 30. 

' Heeren supposes Fasargadie (or according to Tychsen Paraa^a^a — abode of 
Persians) to have been the name of the district which Included both cities. 
Zoega believed Pasargadc to have been the more ancient : Persepolis to have been 
founded by Darius. 
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CHAP, a small tower, containing his golden coffin resting on 
. ^ . a bier, a table covered with drinking vessels, tapestry, 
and carpets, and dresses of Babylonian workmanship, 
and jewelled ornaments, and arms. On the outside 
was an inscription in Persian characters which de- 
clared to whom the sepulchre belonged, and claimed 
respect for the remains of the king of Asia. Within 
the same inclosure was the dwelling of a Magian 
family, which ever since the reign of Cambyses had 
been charged with the care of the tomb. Alexander, 
when he came to Pasargadae, ordered Aristobulus to 
enter the sepulchral chamber, to inspect its condition, 
and repair any injury which its ornaments might 
have suffered in the course of time. The palace of 
PasargadsB also contained a treasure of 6000 talents, 
which he carried away. 

Arrian gives no hint that Alexander designed to 
punish the people of Persis for the acts of its ancient 
kings otherwise than by the conflagration of the 
palace : and it is very doubtful that the plundering 
of the capital was premeditated : the disposition which 
had been shown to seize the treasure might suffi- 
ciently account for it. He seems to have respected 
national feelings when he appointed Phrasaortes, sou 
of Rheomithres, satrap of the province, though he left 
Tiridates in the office which he had before held\ and 
entrusted the citadel of Persepolis to a Greek. 

Thus, in about three years and a half after he had 
crossed the Hellespont, Alexander had broken the 
military force of the Persian empire, had made himself 
master of its richest provinces, had seated himself on 
the throne of Darius. His conquest indeed was not 

' Curtliu, V. 6. 11. As the treasure was to be removed, it would seem that 
Tiridates must have been appointed to receive the tribute of Persis: though 
Flathe infers from Arrian's silence on this point, that the province continued to 
ei\joy its ancient immunity. 
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yet complete: his rival not yet in his power. But chap. 
he might fairly assume the title of king of Asia, as it 
had been borne by Cyrus and his successors. What 
remained to be done was not so much to assert his 
claim to it with the sword, as to take possession of 
the rest of his dominions. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

FROM THE TAKING OF PERSEPOLIS TO THE DEATH 

OF DARIUS. 

Hopes and Mans of Darius, — Alexander sets out for Ecbatana, 
— Enters Ecbatana. — Forced March to Rhagte. — Plot 
against Darius, — Murder of Darius. — Alexander eniert 
Hyrcania, — Submission of Artahazus. — The Mardians. — 
Arrival at Zadracarta. — Alexander's Policy. — Movements » 
Greece. — Defeat and Death of Agis. 

After the battle of Gaugamela, Darius had taken the 
road to Ecbatana. This ancient capital of Media con- 
Hopes and tained a considerable treasure, and here he thought 
SlSL^^ he might wait in safety for the turn of events : not 
without a hope that some accident might happen to 
arrest Alexander's progress. He calculated perhaps 
on the resistance which might be made by the satrap 
of Persis, or by the wild tribes on its north-west 
border; partly too, it may be, on the movements 
which were beginning to threaten Macedonia in 
Greece. For even after his last defeat he had re- 
ceived an embassy from Sparta, which was accom- 
panied by an Athenian named Dropidas ; and he had 
learnt that the nation at large was not so blinded by 
names as to share the sentiment of the Corinthian 
Demaratus, who, when he saw Alexander seated on 
the throne of the Great King, is said to have shed tears 
of j oy, and to have observed that the Greeks who 
had died before they witnessed that sight, had lost 
a great pleasure^ : as if it was a happiness for Greece 

' Plutarch, AI. 37. 56. Elsewhere (Ages. 15.) he himself expresses a different 
feeling. 
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o have the Great King reigning at Pella, as well As chap. 
it Susa. But it seems that he trusted entirely to • ^^' * 
Fortune, or to the exertions of others. It is very 
doubtful whether he ever entertained the design of 
collecting a fresh army, and meeting Alexander again 
in the field : though Arrian's silence may not prove 
anything against the assertions of the other histo- 
rians on this point, which are in some degree con- 
firmed by the rumour which he himself mentions 
about the preparations of Darius. But his final re-« 
solution was to retreat before Alexander, if he should 
advance into Media, toward the north-east, laying 
waste the country through which he passed, and to 
seek refuge on the other side of the Oxus, where he 
might hope that the conqueror would be content to 
leave him unmolested. He sent his baggage and his 
harem to the Caspian Gates, one of the passes of 
mount Elburz, The force which he had gathered 
at Ecbatana is said by Diodorus and Curtius to have 
amounted to more than 30,000 infantry, including 
4000 Greeks and 3000 cavalry. Arrian mentions 
only 6000 foot and 3000 horse as accompanying his 
march. It is possible that a part was sent forward 
with the baggage, and that when he began to retreat, 
numbers left his standard. Bessus however, in whose 
satrapy he meant to seek shelter, Barsaentes, the 
satrap of Arachosia and Drangiana, Nabarzanes, who 
had commanded the cavalry in the right wing at the 
battle of Issus, and the aged Artabazus, loyal as ever 
to the royal house, still adhered to him. 

Alexander suffered four months to elapse before he b. c. 33«. 
amin set out in pursuit of Darius. Plutarch says Alexander 

sets out for 

that he wished to rest his army. Yet in the course of Ecbatana. 
this time, with a body of cavalry and light troops, he 
made an expedition which lasted thirty days against 
the fierce tribes in the highlands of Persis, and, not- 
svithstanding the obstacles opposed by the rigour of 

u 2 
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CHAP, the season, penetrated into their secluded valleys, anl 
reduced them to submission. If the site of Elcbatani 
is occupied by Ispahan^, it seems a little surprising 
that he should have remained so long within s 
distance which he could have traversed perhaps ii 
about twelve days, without any of the difficulties 
which he encountered in his expedition against the 
Persian mountaineers. On the other hand, if Darias 
was as far off as Ramadan, it is very easy to unde^ 
stand why Alexander should have let the winter pass 
before he resumed his march with his whole army 
toward the northern mountains of Irak. On his road 
to Ecbatana he turned aside to subdue the Parsetace- 
nians* — one of the tribes to the north of Persis, who, 
relying on their highland strongholds, subsisted 
chiefly on plunder — and committed the government of 
the province to Oxathres, son of Abulites, late satrap 
of Susa. When he resumed his march, he received 
information that Darius, having been reinforced by 
auxiliaries from Scythia, and from the independent 
Cadusians, was about to meet him and to offer battle. 
There seems to be reason to suspect that this report 
may have been a stratagem by which Darius intended ^ 
to gain time. Alexander was induced by it to leave 
his baggage behind, and to advance with his army 
prepared for action. But when he had reached the ' 
borders of Media, he discovered that the report he 
had heard was unfounded, and that Darius was bent 
on flight. This intelligence quickened his movements, 
and, within three days' march of Ecbatana, he was 
met by Bisthanes, a son of Ochus, who informed him 
that Darius had set out five days before from the 

1 This question will be considered in the Appendix. 

* Mr. Williams, for the interest of his theory about the site of Ecbatana, takes it 
for granted (Life of Alex. p. 177., and Geogr. Memoir of Ecbatana, p. 25.) that 
the expedition against the Panetacs mentioned by Arrian (in. 19.) is the same 
vith that described by Curtlus, v. 6. 12. But this assumption is utterly groundless, 
and inconsistent with Arrian's language. 
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Median capital with his little army, carrying off the ^J^^* 
treasure, which amounted to about 7000 talents. < , # 

Durinff his stay in Persis, Alexander had collected Ente« 
a vast number of mules and camels to transport the 
treasures of Persepolis, where, after the disposition 
that had been manifested by the inhabitants, he did 
not think they could be left in safety, to Ecbatana. 
Even if it was in his power to have reached the 
Caspian Gates by a shorter road, it would not be 
surprising that he should have given up the chance 
of overtaking the fugitive on that side of the pass, 
that he might first enter Ecbatana, and make arrange- 
ments for the reception of so important a deposit. 
At Ecbatana he permitted the Thessalian cavalry and 
as many of the other allied troops as desired it, to 
return to their homes. The object of his expedition 
had been so far attained, that he had no longer any 
colour for detaining them without their consent. 
But he invited those who were willing to continue in 
his service to enter their names in a roll, and many 
preferred to remain with him. The rest received 
2000 talents in addition to the pay which was due to 
them. Epocillus was appointed to escort them with 
a body of cavalry — for the Thessalians sold their 
horses — as far as the coast, where Menes was directed 
to provide for their passage to Eubcea. Parmenio, 
who had been left with the baggage, was ordered to 
lodge the treasure in the citadel of Ecbatana, and to 
commit it to the care of Harpalus, under the guard 
of 6000 Macedonians, some cavalry and light troops. 
The Macedonians were afterwards to be brought up 
to rejoin the army by Cleitus, the commander of the 
royal squadron of the guard, who had been detained 
by illness at Susa. Parmenio, with a division com- 
posed of the Greek mercenaries, Thracians, and a 
part of the cavalry, was afterwards to make a circuit 
through the territory of the Cadusians, who inhabited 

V 3 
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the mountainous region now called Dilem, and then 
to proceed along the shores of the Caspian into 
Hyrcania. 

Forced Hc himsclf, with the main body of the army, ad- 

SJI^b/ vanced by forced marches in pursuit of Darius. 
Many of the men and horses sank under the fatigue: 
but he abated nothing of his speed, until, having 
traversed a space of about 300 miles in eleven days, 
he reached RhagsB, at the distance of fifty miles from 
the gates. There, having ascertained that Darius 
had passed through, he gave up inunediate pursuit 
as hopeless, and allowed five days' rest to his troops. 
Rapid as had been his progress through Media, he 
considered it as conquered, and committed the satrapy 
to a Persian named Oxodates, whom he had found 
imprisoned in the citadel of Susa by order of Darius. 
This appeared a sufficient guarantee of his fidelity to 
his new master. He then advanced in the track of 
the fugitives. After he had passed the Gates, he laid 
in a stock of provisions, which he learnt it would be 
difficult to procure in the desert country that lay 
before him, and had sent out Coenus with a foraging 
party, when two of the followers of Darius, a Baby- 
lonian named Bagistanes, and Antibelus, the son of 
MazsBus, arrived at the camp, with tidings that Darius 
had been thrown into chains by Bessus, Barsaentes, 
and Nabarzanes. 
Plot against Bcssus and his accomplices had, it seems, soon after 
their master's fortunes became desperate, formed the 
plan of seizing his person, with the intention either 
to deliver him up to Alexander or to despatch him, 
as might best serve their interest. Their object was 
to secure themselves in the independent possession of 
their satrapies ; and they hoped either to receive them 
as the reward of their treachery from Alexander, or 
to be able after the death of Darius to retain them 
by force. Bessus was in some way connected with 



Darius. 
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the royal family, and thus saw a prospect of mbunting chap. 
the vacant throne with the appearance of a legitimate ' 

title. The Bactrian troops, which formed the strength 
of his little army, were devoted to him ; but Patron, 
the commander of the Greek mercenaries, was the 
more stedfast in his fidelity to Darius, as he feared 
above all things to fall into Alexander's hands ; and 
the loyalty of Artabazus was known to be incor- 
ruptible. The traitors therefore thought it necessary 
to proceed with caution. In a council which was held 
after their departure from Ecbatana^, Nabarzanes 
ventured to propose that the king should for the 
time resign his authority to Bessus, whose birth, 
rank, and influence in the provinces where they might 
expect to rally their forces, pointed him out as the 
man best qualified to restore the falling empire. 
Darius was so indignant at this suggestion, that he 
drew his scymitar, and was with difiiculty restrained 
from rushing upon the speaker. But after Bessus 
and Nabarzanes had withdrawn, he was induced to 
stifle his resentment by the counsels of Artabazus, 
who represented the danger of discord in the camp, 
at a juncture when Alexander was so close behind : 
and the conspirators, when they next appeared in the 
royal presence, feigned repentance and submission, 
and were again seemingly received into favour. But 
in the meanwhile they endeavoured to gain over the 
rest of the troops, and their designs became known 
to Patron and Artabazus. The Greek obtained an 
audience of Darius, disclosed his suspicions, and 
pressed the king to take refuge in the Greek camp. 
Darius, it is said, declared that he would rather die 
among his own people than owe his safety to the 



' AccovtliDg to Curtius (v. 8.) Darius in this council proposed to wait for Alex- 
ander, and give battle : a design so inconsistent with his character — especially if 
he bad but 9000 men with him — that I am surprised Droysen should think the 
rhetoric of Curtius sufficient to prove it. 
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CHAP, protection of foreigners ; nor could the persuasions 
of Artabazus induce him to change his resolution. 
He was soon after deserted by his attendants: his 
tent was surrounded by the Bactrians, and no resist- 
ance was offered by the other troops, when by the 
command of Bessus he was chained and placed in a 
covered chariot. All submitted to the rebel's autho- 
rity, except the Greeks, and Artabazus and his sons, 
who withdrew from the camp, and turned aside out 
of the high road into the mountains of the Tapurians 
(Taberistan). 

Alexander, when he heard these tidings, imme- 
diately prepared for still more active pursuit. He 
did not even wait for the return of Coenus, but leaving 
Craterus to follow with the army by gentle marches, 
set forward the same evening with a part of the 
cavalry, including the guard, and a select body of 
foot, whom he ordered to take nothing with them 
but two days' provisions. They marched the whole 
night, and did not halt until the next day at noon : 
and after a short repose again set out, continued their 
march through the night, and arrived at daybreak at 
the place where the fugitives had encamped, when 
they were deserted by Bagistanes. Here he was in- 
formed of the course that had been taken by the 
Greeks and Artabazus. His men and horses were 
now nearly spent with toil : yet he pressed forward 
without intermission for another night, and on the 
following noon reached a village where the barbarians 
had encamped the day before. Here he learned that 
they had determined to pursue their march during 
the night ; and it seemed hopeless with troops so fa- 
tigued to overtake them on the same road. By inquiry 
however among the country people, he discovered 
that there was a cross-road leading over a desert arid 
tract, by which he might gain upon them. But his 
infantry were unable to follow hirii with the speed 
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required for this last effort: he therefore mounted 
500 of the officers and best soldiers of the infantry, 
in their ordinary armour, and ordering Nicanor and 
Attalus to proceed along the high road with the 
liypaspists and Agrianians lightly equipped, himself 
with his little band took the shorter route. After 
another laborious night, he came up by daybreak 
with the enemy, whom he found in all the disorder of 
a hasty retreat. The numbers which he had brought 
with him were not known, and his unexpected pre- 
sence spread general consternation. Scarcely any 
attempt was made at resistance: the conspirators, 
when they found that he was approaching, pressed 
Darius to mount a horse, and fly with them. The 
unhappy king now preferred falling into the hands 
of a generous enemy. On his refusal, they left him Murder of 
mortally wounded in the chariot, and took to flight ^"*"^ 
accompanied by 600 horse. He expired before Alex- 
ander saw him. The conqueror threw hb own cloak 
over the corpse. 

One of the many kings who would have been hap- 
pier and more honoured if they had never mounted 
the throne. Yet if he had reigned in peaceful times 
he would probably have been esteemed at least as well 
able to fill it as most of his predecessors : and it is 
very doubtful whether any of them, had they been in 
his case, would have defended it more successfully. 
Xone however could have lost it more ingloriously ; 
and perhaps he has only gained the credit of mildness 
and moderation, because, as Arrian observes, he had 
no opportunity of showing his real character in this 
respect, in a reign which was one series of troubles 
and disasters. As, after his accession to the throne, 
he lost the reputation for personal courage which he 
had previously earned, so it was his fate after death 
to recover the honours of which he had been stript 
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CHAP, during his life. ^ Alexander ordered his body to be 
buried in the sepulchre of his ancestors with royal 
magnificence, took charge of the education of his 
children, and married his daughter. 

Alexander had encamped near the Parthian city, 
which, being a point where many roads met, bore the 
sounding Greek name of Hecatompylus (the hundred- 
gated), probably not far from Damaghan ; and here 
he suffered his troops to rest until they were rejoined 
by the main body, which he had left under the 
command of Craterus. If we might believe Curtius 
and Diodorus, a very general wish now manifested 
itself in the army to be released from further service, 
and it was only by an eloquent appeal to their sense 
of honour that Alexander induced his Macedonian 
troops to remain with him. It is certain that he now 
dismissed the greater part of his Greek auxiliaries, 
but with praise and munificent rewards. Beside their 
pay, reckoned to the time of their arrival in Greece, 
the horsemen received each a talent, and each foot 
soldier a tenth part of that sum. But those who 
were willing to stay were rewarded with a donative of 
three talents a man — that is, probably for the cavalry, 
and for the infantry in proportion. A letter from 
Alexander to Parmenio, quoted by Plutarch, proves 
that he thought it expedient to proclaim that the 
Macedonians also were at liberty to depart — if there 
were any who chose to abandon their king in the 
midst of his victorious career. His offer was received 
with general acclamations: they would follow him 
into whatever part of the world he might lead them. 
Their zeal was recompensed with the treasure found 
among the baggage of Darius. Yet, when the aux- 
iliaries had left him, he found his army reduced to 
20,000 foot, and 3000 horse : to be reinforced indeed 

' The remark may <ippcar scutimental ; but it it Arrian's. 
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within no long time by the two brigades of the pha- chap. 
lanx, which were waiting for the arrival of Cleitus at . ^^ . 
Ecbatana. The satrapy of Parthia and — though he 
liad not yet entered it — of Hyrcania, was bestowed 
on a Parthian, Amminapes, who had contributed with 
Mazaces to open Egypt to the Macedonians : but with 
him as usual was associated a Macedonian named 
Tlepolemus, as inspector, or military governor of the 
province. ^ 

He then divided his forces into three columns, for Alexander 
the invasion of Hyrcania, AVith the lightest he him- Sh^^Ini^ 
self took the shortest, but most difficult road over the 
mountains on his left. The second division he gave 
to Craterus, with orders to march westward into the 
territory of the Tapurians, and both to reduce the 
barbarians to submission, and if possible to make him« 
self master of Artabazus and the Greeks. Erigyius, 
with the third division and the baggage, was to follow 
the easier and more circuitous road which led north- 
ward to Zadracarta — probably the sit€ of Sari, the 
modem capital of Mazanderan. This mountainous 
region, which separates the great plains of Khorasan 
from the fertile valleys which open on the south coast 
of the Caspian sea, was inhabited by a fierce race of 
independent barbarians. Alexander by the rapidity 
of his movements — advancing with a few light troops 
before the main body of his division — secured the 
passes, yet the troops which followed him did not 
efi^ect their passage without some difficulty and loss. 
In his camp on the river which Curtius calls the Zio- 
baris, Diodorus the Stiboetes, where he rested four 
days, he received a letter from Nabarzanes, who had 
already abandoned Bessus, and now offijred to sur- 
render himself, if he might be assured of his personal 
safety. Alexander gave the royal pledge which he 

* Arr. m. 22. 0'Koirc«y t& 4p TlapBvtdois t< wol 'TpkomUhs. 
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CHAP, required; considering him perhaps as the tool of 
Bessus, and therefore as beneath his vengeance. As 



he pursued his march, he was met by Phrataphernes, 
the satrap of Hyrcania, and by several of the prin- 
cipal Persians who had followed Darius, and had 
made their escape after his death. They had been 
faithful to their prince, and found a gracious reception 
from the conqueror. He then proceeded toward Za- 
dracarta; but it seems before he reached it he was 
rejoined by Craterus and Erigyius.^ Craterus had 
overpowered all resistance wherever he passed through 
the land of the Tapurians, but he had not fallen in 
sabmiflsion with Artabazus or the Greeks. Soon after however 
^J^ Artabazus himself came to the camp with three of 
his sons, accompanied by Autophradates, the satrap of 
the Tapurians, and by deputies from the Greek sol- 
diers. To reward the submission of Autophradates, 
Alexander permitted him to retain his satrapy ; and 
he honoured the loyalty of the venerable Artabazus, 
whom he kept near his own person, with the most 
delicate marks of attention. He himself usually ac- 
companied the march of the army on foot : but, when 
attended by Artabazus, he mounted on horseback, 
that the old man, who was now in his ninety- fifth 
year, might not be ashamed to ride by his side. To 
the Greek deputies, who wished to capitulate with 
him, he gave a stern answer : he would make no sti- 
pulation with men who had so violated the duty which 
they owed to their country, and had disobeyed the 
decrees of the national congress. They must throw 
themselves unconditionally on his mercy, or must 
provide for their safety as they could. They then 
consented to surrender at discretion, and at their 
request Alexander sent Andronicus and Artabazus to 
conduct the troops to his camp. 

* This depends on the question whether the Zadracarta mentioned by Arrian 
(hi. 23.) b the same place with the ZuUracarta which he mentions (iii. 25.), or, 
as Droysen thinks, a different one. 
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Another fierce tribe remained to be subdued on the chap. 
western side of Hyrcania, the Mardians, whose seats . 
appear to have occupied the confines of Ghilan and The Mar- 
Mazanderan; a race of robbers who thought them- ^^*°^ 
selves secure in the midst of the thick forests which 
clothed the sides of their mountains, and had there- 
fore neglected to propitiate the conqueror. He had 
indeed advanced so far eastward, as to lead them to 
suppose that he did not intend to attack their terri- 
tory, which had not for a long time been violated by 
the foot of an invader. His sudden appearance 
therefore struck them with the greater terror, and 
when his perseverance had surmounted the natural 
obstacles of the land, he had but little resistance to 
encounter from its inhabitants. In the course of this 
expedition Bucephalus fell into the enemy's hands. 
Alexander made it known that unless his horse was 
restored to him, he would not leave the country until 
he had exterminated the whole population. The 
threat answered its purpose : the noble animal was 
brought back to its master ; and soon after an embassy 
came to announce the entire submission of the tribe. 
Alexander committed the government of it to Auto- 
phradates, whom he had already entrusted with the 
adjacent satrapy of Tapuria. He then returned to 
his encampment on the road to Zadracarta, where he 
found the Greek soldiers who had come to await his 
pleasure, with the envoys who had accompanied 
Darius in his flight, and had afterwards followed their 
countrymen into the Tapurian mountains. Beside 
those of Sparta and Athens there were some from 
Sinope and Chalcedon. They met with various treat- 
ment according to the diflference of their cases. The 
Spartans and the Athenians were placed in confine- 
ment: the envoys of Sinope, which lay within the 
territories of the Great King, and had no share in the 
national deliberations of the Greeks, were allowed to 
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CHAP, depart ; and the same indulgence was extended to 
Heracleides, the envoy of Chalcedon, though not en' 
titled to the same plea. The soldiers too who had ' 
been in the service of Persia before the states to which 
they belonged had entered into alliance with Mace- 
donia, were set at liberty. The rest were incoi> 
porated with the army on the same terms on which 
they had served Darius, and were placed under the 
command of Andronicus, who had interceded in their 
AiThrri tt^ behalf. Alexander then made his entry into Zadra- 
carta, where he remained fifteen days, and solemnised 
his triumph with sacrifices and games. It was an 
interval of repose needed to refresh his troops after 
the fatigues which they had lately undergone, and to 
prepare them for the toils and hardships of the expe« 
dition on which he was now about to lead them into 
the eastern provinces of the empire. 

The further Alexander advanced into the heart of 
Asia, the more clearly must he have perceived the 
disproportion between the forces with which he had 
achieved his conquests, and the extent of the territory 
which he had subjected to his sway. For the purpose 
indeed of victory, his army seemed sufficiently strong : 
and he had reason to believe that into whatever new 
regions he might penetrate, he should meet with no 
obstacles in nature which he could not surmount, and 
no enemy that he could not overpower. But his ob- 
ject was not merely to gain battles, and to traverse 
vast countries, but to found a durable empire in the 
East : and for this end it was necessary that his au- 
thority should be cheerfully acknowledged by the in- 
habitants of his new dominions : that they should be 
led as soon as possible to forget that they had been re- 
duced under the yoke of a foreigner : that his govern- 
ment should appear to them a continuation of that to 
which they had been accustomed under their native 
princes. It was henceforth not as the conqueror, but 
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Els the successor, of the Great King, that he wished to chap. 
be regarded by his Eastern subjects. The death of i / f 
Darius — brought about as it had been so as to leave 
him without reproach — was an event of inestimable 
importance in this point of view. The vacancy of the 
throne did not indeed establish his title to the suc- 
cession : but too many revolutions had happened in 
Persia, especially of late years, for much offence to be 
taken at a change of dynasty, if in other respects 
national prejudices were spared. The voluntary sub- 
mission of Artabazus, while it might have great weight 
as an example, showed that Persians the most devoted 
to the royal house might now acknowledge Alexander 
as their legitimate sovereign. The Persian kings 
themselves, though in the course of two centuries 
their authority had spread its roots far and wide in 
the habits and feelings of the people, derived their 
power — except in the small province which was the 
cradle of their djrnasty — from conquest, and in many 
parts of their dominions had been always looked upon 
as foreign masters. Alexander therefore might well 
step into the place of Darius. 

The title under which he ascended the throne, was Alexander's 
of much less importance than the manner in which he ^^^^' 
filled it. The policy dictated by his situation required 
that he should keep two objects constantly in view : 
the one to conciliate his subjects, the other to impress 
them with reverence for their new ruler. The first 
end was attained with little difficulty, and without 
any extraordinary sacrifices. It was only necessary, 
that all who submitted to him should find as much 
security for their persons and property as had been 
afforded by the preceding government: and with a 
little vigilance and activity it was easy to give more. 
The tribute was left on its ancient footing: all 
branches of the administration were conducted in the 
same manner as before: but tjounny and arbitrary 
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CHAP, exactions were likely to be repressed in a greater , 
degree both by the character of the sovereign, and i 
by the system of mutual control which he established 
for his own security. The provinces which bordered 
on the predatory tribes, which had so long been per- 
mitted to retain their independence in the heart of 
the empire, must have had reason to rejoice in the 
revolution which had transferred the sceptre to a 
hand that could wield the sword. It was probably 
at least as much with a view to conciliate the people, 
as to gain the support of the great families — though 
it would be difficult nicely to distinguish between the 
two ends — that, as he left Greece at a greater distance 
behind him, he more and more frequently filled the 
vacant governments with Persians, or allowed those 
who submitted to retain their satrapies : so that this 
became at last a rule from which he seldom deviated. 
It operated certainly as a strong lure to incline those 
who were still wavering to his side. But this can 
scarcely have been his principal motive : for after the 
death of Darius he had less and less reason to appre- 
hend resistance to his arms, but might well grow 
more and more anxious about the means of securing 
his conquests : and he might think with good ground 
that the sight of Macedonians filling the highest 
stations, even if they did not abuse their power, was 
likely to excite general discontent. 

It was however still more necessary for an Asiatic 
ruler that he should be feared and reverenced than 
that he should be loved. It may be thought that 
Alexander's wonderful fortune, and extraordinary 
endowments of body and mind, could not fail to 
strike the conquered nations with admiration, and 
that no artifices could be necessary to exalt him in 
their eyes. But Alexander must soon have dis- 
covered, that it was not by such means Eastern 
royalty ever attracted the veneration of its subjects. 
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No intrinsic merit could in their estimation supply chap. 
the place of the pomp and splendour which they v 
always associated with the idea of greatness. The 
Great King, though the feeblest and worst of men, 
was viewed as a superior being, so long as the luxuries 
and ceremonies of a court were interposed between 
him and the rest of mankind: but no measure of 
wisdom and virtue could have obtained the same re- 
verence for him, if in his dress and manner of living 
he bad descended to a level with other men. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary for the security of 
Alexander's throne that he should adopt the prin- 
cipal at least of the outward distinctions, which had 
l)een always deemed essential to the majesty of his 
Persian predecessors: that he should assume the 
Eastern garb in which alone some of these dis- 
tinctions could appear: that he should be surrounded 
by a numerous train of state attendants, and that the 
simple forms of the Macedonian court should be ex- 
changed for the strict rules of Persian etiquette. 
The Great King wore his tiara erect ; he sat on a 
raised seat, on which it was a capital crime in a sub- 
ject to place himself; he was to be served with certain 
ceremonies ; and he was to be approached only with 
peculiar observances, which resembled a religious 
adoration, and were perhaps derived from a per- 
suasion which they strongly tended to confirm, of a 
kind of divinity that resided in the royal person.^ 



' Tet It would not be safe to attribute to the Persians any very distinct concep- 
tkNM on this point. Flathe observes, that the modem Persians revere their kings 
ft* divinities : which, whatever travellers may say, it is clear no Mahometans can 
do. He adds, that Chardin relates, that the modem Persians ascribe powers of 
lu-aling to their kings. Kings of England too, who were not looked upon either as 
ffixis <Mr heroes, touched for the evil. The state of the case may be illustrated by a 
parage in the life of Timur. After having mentioned some instances of the vene- 
rstioo with which the Tartar conqueror was regarded by his emirs, Chereffeddin 
proceeds to observe (tom. ii p. 273.), ** Toutes ces demonstrations de respect et 
d'ainoar des officiers de Timur, sont non seuleroent des preuves de son grand 
n- prite ; mais elles roarquent outre cela queique chose de divin, qui lui aiH>it ete 
ucamU d*em hmd par deuua lea autres hommes.** We see that the propensity 
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CHAF, Alexander was not of a character that would have 
> permitted him to become the slave of such forms: 

but he was too prudent to discard them, even if they 
had been, as perhaps they were at first, repugnant to 
his feelings. It was his object, as far as possible, to 
relieve and temper them mth Grecian taste and free- j 
dom. In the camp he never allowed them to fetter 
his movements ; but on state occasions it was his wish 
tx} observe all the leading points of the Persian cere- 
monial. But there was a great difficulty in the way. 
Was it to be exi>ected that his Macedonian nobles, 
the partners of his toils, who had been used to terms 
of familiar intercourse with their princes, should 
submit to a foreign custom, which placed so wide a 
distance between him and them ? Or, on the other 
hand, was it consistent with his dignity to dispense in 
their case with the marks of respect which he exacted 
from his Persian subjects ? 

It was a question turning indeed upon a mere form, 
but involving the most important consequences. The 
compliance of the Macedonians would reduce them, 
outwardly at least, to a level with the conquered 
people, from whom it was no doubt their Avish to be 
distinguished as a superior race. It is probable that 
they viewed all the favours conferred on the Persians 
with jealousy, as rights withheld from themselves, 
and at the utmost reluctantly admitted the expediency 
of such concessions. Still the honours bestowed on 
others could not lower them. But if they submitted 
to the ceremony now required from them, the distinc- 
tion on which they prided themselves was effaced: 
nor would they be able to retain any of their national 
privileges but at the king's pleasure : every trace of 
freedom might soon be lost. 

of mankind to idolite power and greatness. Is common to all ages and countries, 
and may be Indulged even where it is utterly inconsistent with the letter of a 
Kceived creed. 
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There can be little doubt that it was the very same chap. 



reason which led Alexander to attach so much value 
to the ceremony. It was his intention to reduce all 
his subjects to the same level beneath himself: to re- 
cognise no distinction between Europeans and Asiatics, 
Greeks and barbarians : to admit no claims founded 
on any other title than personal merit, and this to be 
measured by the zeal shown in his service, and sub- 
ject to his own judgment. In him this was perhaps 
not the simple effect of ordinary ambition : it was a 
natural result of the view which he took of the relation 
in which he stood to his own people. The distance 
which might seem to separate him from them was so 
great, that any advantage they might possess over 
the conquered nations, was in comparison too trifling 
to be regarded. The Macedonians were a semi-bar- 
barian race, which had only been raised to the station 
it now occupied among nations by the efforts of its 
kings. He, according to the traditions of his family, 
which he firmly believed, was not only sprung from 
the purest Hellenic blood, but from a heroic lineage, 
and on both sides traced his origin to the father of 
the gods. And he felt himself to be worthy of this 
illustrious descent. The victories, which enabled the 
Macedonians to look down upon other nations as their 
inferiors, had been his triumphs. It was he who still 
sustained the monarchy he had founded. The Mace- 
donians had as much reason as the Persians to regard 
him as a being of a higher order. 

Still, as these thoughts had been nourished and un- 
folded in himself by the recent change in his fortunes, 
it was not to be expected that the Macedonians could 
be easily brought to adopt these views. Yet it was 
only so far as they were impressed with them, that 
they could willingly submit to a ceremony, which was 
both degrading in itself, and mortifying to their na- 
tional self-complacency. It seems to have been for 

X 2 
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CHAP, the purpose of overcoming their aversion, that Alex- 
ander, about the same time that he assumed the tiara, 
and some other distinguishing ornaments of the royal 
attire^, and ordered his court after the Persian model, 
encouraged the diffusion of a report, which in fact 
only expressed his own consciousness of his extra- 
ordinary genius in a mythical form : that his birth, 
as well as his origin, was divine like that of Hercules 
and jEacus^ : the secret, which had been long kept to 
protect Olympias from dishonour, had been revealed 
to the king himself by the oracle of Amnion.^ It was 

> Plutarch indeed (A1. 45.) asserts that Alexander did not adopt the tiara, or 
the vest called the icdyBus, or the loose trowsers (ium^uplSn) which t)eIonged to the 
Median garb. But it seems hardly credible that he should have assumed the 
Eastern dress, and yet have forborne to use those parts of It which in the eyes of 
the people were inseparably associated with the royal ms^esty. We may therefore 
confidently prefer the po^titive testimony of Diodonis (xvii. 77.) t^ ntptruchif 
Zidiiifxa wfpitdero (or, as Curtius more distinctly describes it (vi. 6.), purpureum 
diadema dUtinctura albo, quale Darius habuerat) fcou rhi^ BidXtwcov h^ofraro 
XfTwra, fcod rijv Hc^ucV i^^^* Koi r&KKa itK^v r&v Ava^vpiJiui^ ical rov Kdt^ivos. 
The royal dress seems to have been distinguished not so much by its ftishion, 
except in the tiara, as by its colours, which Alexander adopted. Wesseliug (on 
Biodorus, u. s. ) suggests what is not improbable, that he by degrees assumed other 
parts of the Medo-Persian attire. 

' Plutarch (Al. 27.) reports a remarkable conversation which Alexander had In 
Egypt with a philosopher called Ps!immnn (Pe-Amoun ?) who taught that all 
men are governed by God : for the ruling principle in each is divine : but 
Alexander was of opinion that the deity {rbu ^t6y) is indeed the common father 
of all men, but adopts the best as peculiarly his own, iSiovs woiovfitvor ieurrou roirs 
hpiffrovs. 

' Mr. Williams (Alex. p. 217.) has a singular rem<irk on this sutiject, which 
deserves notice, as many readers may have been misled by it He sa3rs : — When 
it wan proposed to pay the game outward respect to Alexander (a« to the Persian 
king)^ it eovld only be done by asserting, that he was as much entitled to divine 
honour as Dionysius, Nereides, and t/te Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. As far as / 
can trace, Alexander never attempted to claim any other homage as a divinity; 
nor do I find, from any resptctahU authority, that he ever asserted himself to be 
the son of Ammon. But if it is admitted that Alexander claimed homage as a 
divinity, it seems to' be moving a superfluous question of pagan theology, to inquire 
what kind of divinity he claimed. Mr. Williams's remark would lead the unin- 
formed reader to suppose, that Dionyinius Hercules, and the Dioscuri, were not 
worshipped as gods. And again, if it was necessary to assert, that Alexander wms 
as much entitled to divine honour as these personages, it would seem to have been 
necessary, for the proof of this assertion, to show that he, like them, was the son 
of a god : though still it did not follow that he should receive divine honours in 
his lifetime. Mr. Williams, ^hilc he rejects the story, unconsciously produces the 
strongest arguments in Its favour. Arrian's language (iv. 9. ), irpoa-KviftiaOai i04\(tp 
*A\4^av^pov \6yos irarfx^^ ^ifovffTis /i^v a&r^ irol r^s afi<f>\ rov "KfkfJMVof warp6s 
liuK\6v T( ^ ^tXririroi; to^rit, seems to imply that he had found, from authority 
which seemed to him respectable, that Alexander not only asserted, but fancied 
himself to be a son of Ammon. Fluthe (i. 347.) conceives that the relation to 
Ammon was claimed to impose upon the Asiatics. But it is not at all clear that 
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iiuleed not likely that such a story should be believed, ciiap. 
except perhaps in the ardour of military enthusiasm ■ 
by the most ignorant of the private soldiers. But 
still it might serve as a colour for his claims, which 
might render them less revolting to the feelings of 
Macedonians and Greeks, than if they had rested 
merely on his power of enforcing them. The bitter 
consequences which flowed from this unhappy state 
of things will appear in the sequel. 

Nearly about the same time that Alexander was MoTement* 

in Oincc**- 

engaged in the pursuit of Darius, the affairs of Greece 
took a turn which relieved him from all anxiety about 
the safety of Macedonia. His progress had been 
anxiously watched by the Greeks, who regarded it 
not merely as a succession of dazzling achievements, 
but as it affected the interests of their own country ; 
and they had never ceased to hope that it might be 
arrested by some disaster, which would be the signal 
for a general insurrection against Macedonian ascen- 
dancy. Before the battle of Issus the language of the 
Persian courtiers was re-echoed by the orators in the 
Greek assemblies: and Demosthenes, mistaking his 
wishes for grounds of belief, assured the Athenians 
that they would soon hear that the Macedonian army 
had been trampled down by the Persian cavalry. 
Even after the second defeat of Darius, his cause did 
not appear desperate in Greece, and an embassy had 
been sent, as we have seen, by Sparta, to solicit his 
aid for the preparations she was then making against 
Antipater. It was of course subsidies only that they 
expected from him : but these, in a contest which was 
to be decided chiefly by mercenary troops, were of 
great importance. In the meanwhile she had formed 
a confederacy which embraced the greater part of the 
Peloponnesian states: Elis and Achaia, except Pellene, 

any thing more than the title and ensigns of royalty were needed to obtain their 
profoundest homage. 

X 3 
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and the whole of Arcadia, except Megalopolis, entered 
into this league ; Argos seems to have kept aloof, and 
Messene was undoubtedly hostile. Even beyond the 
Isthmus some states promised assistance: probably 
those of the west, as the ^tolians had either already 
incurred Alexander's vehement displeasure by the re- 
duction of Gilniadse, or were meditating the blow which 
they afterwards struck.^ Athens however did not 
venture to stir, though Demosthenes, according to his 
rival, claimed the merit of having been the principal 
author of the movements in Peloponnesus^; Alex- 
ander's flattering presents may have concurred with 
the garrison of the Cadmea, to restrain her from a 
step which would have exposed her to the fate of 
Thebes. 

The ne^vs of Alexander's progress in the East rather 
encouraged than disheartened the Peloponnesians. 
The further he advanced, the less probable it became 
that he would ever return to Greece : the longer was 
the interval allowed for some decisive stroke, while 
Macedonia was abandoned to its own resources, which 
were almost exhausted by the incessant demand of 
levies for the anny in the East. They waited only 
for a favourable opportunity: and this was at length 
afforded by events which took place in the countries 
north of iMacedonia, which were subject to Alexander. 
Zopyrion, who had been appointed governor of the / 
maritime region between the Balkan and the Danube, 
had engaged in a rash exjiedition against the Scythians, 
had been defeated and slain ; and the greater part of 
his army, 30,000 men, had shared his fate.^ It was 
perhaps this disaster that encouraged Memnon, the | 
governor of Thrace, to throw off his allegiance to i 
Alexander, and to excite the Thracians, who were 
themselves sufficiently impatient of the yoke, to sup 



I 



1 riuUrch, Al. 49. ' .£schines, Ctes. § 167 ' Justin, ui. 1. 
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rt him in his revolt/ While Antipater marched to chap. 



ppress this rebellion, the Peloponnesian confede- 
;es, thinking that they now saw a juncture highly 
^pitious to their designs, assembled their forces, 
d declared open war against Macedonia. The 
artans first took the field under their king Agis, 
th the entire levies of Laconia, and a body of mer- 
laries, and gained a decisive victory over an army 
lioh was brought against them by Corragus, of 
Lom we do not know whether he was a Macedonian 
au Arcadian leader.^ But he probably commanded 
5 troops of Megalopolis. After his defeat, Agis was 
tied by the other forces of the league, which, in- 
iding 10,000 mercenaries, amounted to 20,000 foot 
d 2000 horse, and laid siege to Megalopolis. He 
3ssed it so closely, that its fall was daily expected, 
ten the news came that Antipater was advancing 
its relief. When he heard of the movements in 
loponnesus, he brought the war in Thrace, where 
had probably already gained some decisive ad- 
ntage over the enemy, to a speedy termination: 
d then hastened southward, on his march collecting 
3 forces of all the states which still adhered to Ma- 
lonia, so that wlien he arrived in Peloponnesus he 
s at the head of 40,000 men. Agis, though so 
ich inferior in numbers, did not decline a battle, 
i it seems that he skilfully endeavoured to com- 
isate for the difference by the strength of his posi- 
n, and that it was not until he was drawn from it 
pursuit of the enemy, that the fortune of the day 
'ned in favour of the Macedonians.' Early in the 
ion he himself was severely wounded, and carried 

Diodorus, xvii. 62. 

Freinshcim (Supplement ad Curt vi.) has, juxta Corrhagum Macedonia 

'Uum : apparently neither understanding the words of .Xschlnes (Ctes. § 165.) 

perceiving the moral impossibility that the Imttle should have been fought in 

edonia. Corragus however does not sound like a Greek name. We And a 

edonian so called in Diodorus, xvii. 100. 

Curtius, VI. 1, 2. 
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Defint and 

dnithof 

Agb. 



out of the field ; but finding that his pursuers were on 
the point of overtaking him, ordered himself to be set 
down, and, resting on one knee, defended himself to 
the last with a spirit worthy of Sparta. The allies 
lost between 5000 and 6000 men ; Antipater, accord- 
ing to the more credible account, more than 3000. 

After this defeat nothing remained for the van- 
quished but to throw themselves on the conqueror's 
mercy. Antipater however would not undertake to 
decide on the conditions of peace. To relieve himself 
from responsibility, or rather perhaps in imitation of 
the policy which Philip and Alexander had adopted 
on similar occasions, he assembled a congress at 
Corinth, and referred the case of the rebellious states 
to its judgment. The Achajans and ^tolians were 
condemned to pay a fine of 120 talents to Megalopolis. 
But the congress itself did not venture to pass sen- 
tence on Sparta. She was ordered to place fifty of 
her principal citizens as hostages in the hands of 
Antipater, and to send an embassy to Alexander, to 
learn his pleasure.^ 

This blow riveted the chains forged at ChsBronea, 
which however were still destined to be burst by 
more than one gallant struggle, though never to be 
finally shaken off. Alexander, when he heard of 
Antipater's success, is said to have spoken contemptu- 
ously of the battle of mice^^ which his lieutenant had 
been fighting, while he had been slaughtering myriads, 



* Droysen's adtniration is entirely reserved for his hero, whose conquests he 
chooses to consider as the cause of Greece : the Greeks who take up arms against 
Macedonia are a discontented, faithless, mercenary faction : he even goes the 
length of charging the SiKirtans (who at least were not a faction) with treason to 
the cause of Greece, because they refilled to take part in the congress of Corinth, 

nd afterwards made war with Alexander. It has been the fiite of every struggle 
for freedom, and one of the hardest trials of those who engage In one, that, if it 
proves unsuccessful, It is condemned as an enterprise of madmen and traitors. 
Tet such language ill becomes a historian, whose country so lately shook off a 
foreign yoke, by an effort which has been applauded more than that of Agis, only 
because it was more successful. 

* Plutarch, Ages. c. 15. fiuofiax^a rls. 
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d overrunning kingdoms ; and while the event con- chap. 
lued unknown, it did not in the sUghtest degree ^J^-^ 
terfere with his operations. Yet Antipater's victory 
IS perhaps not much less hardly won than either of 
J own over Darius. But from the distance at which 
now stood, Greece and Macedonia began to appear 
ry diminutive objects. His little kingdom was now 
iefly valuable to him as a nursery of soldiers ; and 
e most important advantage which he reaped from 
e establishment of his power in Greece, was that it 
sured a constant succession of recruits for his army. 
it he had resolved not to be much longer dependent 
L his European dominions for such supplies. Tiie 
irbarians, he believed, only wanted training to be- 
ane as good troops as the Macedonians : and he gave 
'ders that boys should be selected from the hardiest 
ices to be instructed in the Greek language and in 
le use of Macedonian arms. This was the first step 
>ward an interfusion of European and Asiatic blood, 
lanners, and feelings, which he appears to have con- 
jniplated as the firmest support of his throne. 
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Alexander's campaigns in bactbia and sogdiana. ' 



CHAP. 
LII. 



Alexander 
marches 
toward 
Bactria. 



Alexander marches toward Bactria. — Treachery of Satibarzanes. 

— Artacoana. — Philotas, — Loses Alexanders Favour. — Plot 
of Dimntis. — Trial of Philotas. — Alexander's Accusation* 
— Unpoptdarity of Philotas. — His Defence, — He is put to 
the Torture. — Death of Philotas and Parmenio. — Other 
Trials for Treason. — Encroaching Spirit of Olympias. — The 
Ariaspians. — March across the Paropamisus. — Passage of 
the Oxus. — Bessus is betrayed and tahen. — Alexander 
reaches the Jaxartes. — Foundation of Alexandria Eschate. — 
Revolt in Sogdiana. — The Seven Fortresses. — The Asiatic 
Scythians. — Passage of the Jaxartes. — Defeat of the Scythians, 

— Enterprise of Spitamenes. — Defeat of the Macedonians. — 
Alexander's Revenge. — Doom of Bessus. — Scythian Embassy. 

— Pharasmanes. — Fresh Revolt in Sogdiana. — Alexander 
lays Siege to the Sogdian Rock, — Roxana. — Success of Spi- 
tamenes. — Chase at Bazaria. — Alexander's Court, — Death 
of Cleitus. — Invasion of Xenippa. — Sysimithres. — Defeat 
and Death of Spitamenes. — Winter Quarters at Nauiaca, — 
Parcetacene. — Fortress of Choriencs. — Hermolaus. — Plot of 
the Pages. — Punishment of the Conspirators. — Callisthenes. — 
Offends Alexander, — Is accused of Treason. — Put to Death, 

Alexander's next object, after the subjection of 
Hyrcania had secured a communication between the 
shores of the Caspian and the interior provinces on 
the south side of the chain of Elburz, was to crush 
the resistance which he had to expect from Bessus 
and his remaining confederates, and to take possession 
of the eastern satrapies as far as the borders of India, 
where a boundless field lay open to his ambition. 
The power of Bessus was the most formidable, as 
well on account of the extent and resources of the 
fertile and populous countries which he governed, as 
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Because the adjacent steppes of Tartary, and the high ciiap. 
table-land to the east of his province, both afforded a 
ready refuge from pursuit, and might again supply 
}iim with numerous auxiliaries. It was therefore to 
this quarter that Alexander's attention was mainly 
directed. From the Hyrcanian capital he marched 
into the territory of the Parthyajans, or Parthians — 
the people who were destined to wrest so large a 
portion of his empire from his successors — which lay 
at the southern foot of the Elburz.^ It must not 
however be supposed that he retraced his steps. He 
no doubt advanced along the south-east comer of the 
Caspian, through Eorkan, and then crossed the lower 
ridges which connect the Elburz with the Indian 
Caucasus. He thus came within the borders of Aria 
to a city called Susia, most probably Tons, ruins of 
which are still found near Meshed, the modern capital 
of Persian Khorasan.^ Here he was met by Satibar- 
zanes, the satrap of the province, to whom he restored 
his satrapy as the reward of his submission. An im- 
portant ally was thus detached from Bessus: and 
Aria, acknowledging Alexander's authority, parted 
Bactria from the southern provinces, two of which, 
Drangiana and Arachosia, were governed by Bar- 
saentes, one of the murderers of Darius. As Alex- 
ander expected reinforcements from Media, he ordered 
Anaxippus to accompany Satibarzanes with forty 
horse-dartmen, to prevent any hostilities which might 
arise through mistake between the natives and the 
troops which were on their march from the west. 

> Stnb(s XL 9. V. Hammer (Wiener Jahrbuechcr, vil p. 253. ) obfiervet that 
Ptuttayoa — which he considers tut equivalent to Faraschwad, or the land of the 
plain and of the mountains — originally comprehended Ghilan, Dilem, Maxandcran, 
Dahistan, Taberistan, and Kurais. He refers to a dissertation in his Fundgmben, 
dei Orientt, iil p. 319. Strabo (u. s. ) distinguishes only two provinces, Coniiwne 
and Chorene, in Parthyaea, or Parthyene, which he makes to extend westward as 
far as Rhagie. He does not mark its eastern limits. 

* ** Aboat seventeen miles N. N. W. of Mushed, upon the eastern bank of a 
fvnadl stream that forms a principal branch of the Mushed river.** Fniscr, 
KhontfaOy p. 517. 
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At Susia he received intelligence that Bessus had 
assumed the tiara, the name of Artiixerxes, and the 
title of king of Asia ; that he had been joined by a 
great number of Persians, had collected a powerful 
Bactrian army, and expected to be reinforced by some 
of the Scythian tribes. Bessus was evidently aware 
of the advantage which he might derive from the 
ensigns of royalty ; and this was a hint which must 
have confirmed Alexander in his resolution not to 
neglect them. He was here joined by a part of the 
troops from Ecbatana, including the Thessalian vo- 
lunteers, and other mercenaries, horse and foot, imder 
Philippus and Andromachus, and was rapidly ad- 
vancing toward the Oxus — in the direction, it seems, 
of Meru-Shah Jehan, — when tidings reached him 
that Satibarzanes had put Anaxippus and his party 
to death, and was collecting all the forces of Aria in 
the city of Artacoana, with the intention of joining 
Bessus. He had not supposed that Alexander would 
have turned aside from his route to disturb his prepa- 
rations. But Alexander instantly halted, and, having 
ordered Craterus to follow with the main body of the 
phalanx, pushed forward with two brigades, the light 
troops, and the cavalry of the guard, by forced marches 
toward Artacoana. At the unexpected news of his 
approach, Satibarzanes took to flight, and was de- 
serted by most of his troops. Artacoana, which stood 
on a high rock, precipitous on one side, and well sup- 
plied with water, did not immediately open its gates ; 
and Craterus was ordered to besiege it, while the 
king himself pursued the fugitives into the heart of 
their mountains. Those who remained in the villages 
w^ere spared : of the rest few escaped death or slavery. 
On his return to the camp, Artacoana surrendered, 
and Arsames, a Persian, was appointed satrap of 
Aria. Not very far from Artacoana, yet probably 
not so nearly on the same site as has beei^ commonly 
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supposed, Alexander's eye was struck by the central chap. 
position and extraordinary fertility of a plain on the ■ 
banks of the Anus (the Heri-rood), which induced 
him to found a city there for a Macedonian colony, 
to be called by his name (Alexandria Arionim): 
under that of Herat, it still preserves his memory, 
and continues to be the great inland port of the East ^, 
an emporium of commerce between India, Persia, and 
Tartary. The army then continued its march south- 
ward to Prophthasia (probably Furrah in Seistan) 
tlie capital of Drangiana. Barsaentes was still less 
prepared for resistance than Satibarzanes, and he fled 
across the mountains into the territory of one of the 
Indian tribes, on the borders of his eastern satrapy 
Arachosia. But it seems that the fame and the 
terror of Alexander's arms had gone before him ; for 
he was seized by the Indians, and sent to Alexander, 
who put him to death. 

The army's stay at Prophthasia was rendered un- 
happily memorable by one of the dark passages in 
Alexander's history: the first cloud that casts a 
shadow over his heroic character: the first calamity 
that embittered his hitherto uninterrupted prosperity. 
He discovered grounds for suspecting that a conspi- 
racy had been formed against his life, with the privity 
at least of several of his principal nobles, of some who 
Jield the highest offices near his person, and had been 
distinguished by the most signal marks of his favour 
and confidence: among the rest by Parmenio's son 
Philotas. Philotaswas at this time the only survivor PhUotafc 
of three brothers who had accompanied the expedition. 
Hector, the youngest^ had been drowned in the Nile, 
as Alexander was descending the river on his return 
to Syria. He had been always much beloved by the 
king, who was nearly of the same age, and was in- 

Chrbtie in Fottinger's Travels, p. 415. 
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CHAP, tcrred by his orders with great magnificence. Nicanor, 



LIL 



the commander of the hypaspists, died of a sudden 
illness, while the army was in full march aga'mst 
Bessus : at this loss also Alexander expressed mucli 
grief; but as his own movements admitted of no 
delay, he left Philotas with a body of the cavalry 
which he commanded, to pay the last rites to his 
brother's remains. Philotas himself as the com- 
mander of the horse-guard, stood nearer to the king's 
person than any man in the army, except perhaps 
Craterus and Hepha^tion. None had enjoyed a larger 
share of the royal bounty; nor indeed would his 
temper, which was inclined to boundless profusion 
and to ostentatious magnificence, have been satisfied 
with any ordinary supplies. Nevertheless it was long 
since he had really possessed Alexander's confidence. 
!-<»«• , During his stay in Egypt, Alexander had received 
flivour. '* secret information of language used by Philotas in 
private conversation with a person to whom he 
thought he might safely unbosom himself, highly 
offensive to his sovereign. It was a Greek girl, one 
of the captives taken at Damascus', in whose com- 
pany, while he boasted of his own exploits, he affected 
to speak slightingly of Alexander, as a stripling who 
owed all that he had acquired to himself and his 
father.^ Some of these expressions had reached the 
ears of Craterus, who, if not an enemy, was a rival 
both of the father's and the son's for Alexander's good 
graces, and he brought the girl secretly to the pahice, 
to tell her story to the king. It is painful to believe 
that Alexander could have listened to such con- 
temptible information : but Ptolemy and Aristobulus 
agreed as to the fact, that it was in Egypt he con- 
ceived the first suspicions of Philotas^, which appear 

* She was a native of Pella or Pydna, and had been takes by Autophradates on 
her passage to Samothrace. Plutarch, de Alex. Fort. ii. 7. Al. 48. 
' Plutarch, u. s., and Al. 48 ' Arrian, iii. 26. 
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to have had no other ground. Yet he continued, as chap. 
Tre have seen, to employ his services in the same high ^^^' 
station, and outwardly to honour him as much as 
ever with his favour and confidence, while from time 
to time he received fresh motives for suspicion and 
resentment through the same impure channel. Still 
it is scarcely credible that he had hitherto entertained 
any serious doubts about his loyalty. He could not 
in that case have allowed him to retain a post which 
gave constant access to his person: nor would he have 
chosen Parmenio to superintend the transport of the 
treasures which were accumulated at Ecbatana, and 
to command the forces by which they were guarded. 
But even his respect for Parmenio appears to have 
been much abated, especially since the battle of Gau- 
gamela, where the old general, whose cautious counsels 
had never suited his temper or plans, was thought to 
have betrayed some want of energy and firmness. 
From Philotas he had been long at heart completely 
estranged, and was open to still more unfavourable 
impressions concerning him. The offence which Phi- 
lotas had given by the indiscretion of his language, 
liad been much aggravated since Alexander had begun 
to assume the Persian state, and since a question had 
arisen as to the honours which he was to receive from 
tlie Macedonians. Philotas, as was to be expected 
from his character, which was frank and generous, 
but arrogant and harsh, appears to have declared him- 
self strongly both against the compliance required 
from them, and the reasons alleged for it. Both in 
public and in private he ridiculed the story which 
was becoming current, of the oracle which had re- 
vealed Alexander's supernatural birth. If we may 
believe Curtius, he had even ventured to write in a 
letter to the king, that he congratulated him on his 
admission into the number of the gods, but that he 
pitied those who were doomed to live under one who 
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CHAP, was not content with the limits of human nature. It 
■ ^"' . was therefore clear that he might be expected vehe- 
mently to oppose the changes which Alexander wished ^ 
to introduce. 
Plot of Such was the state of Alexander's feelings toward J 

Dimnua. Philotas, wheu Dimnus, a Macedonian officer, was 1 
charged by a youth named Nicomachus, with whom ' 
he was on terms of the closest intimacy, with a plot 
against the king's life. Nicomachus had informed his 
brother Cebalinus, that Dimnus had pressed him to 
take part in the conspiracy, and as an inducement • 
had named several officers of high rank as his accom- ] 
plices. Cebalinus, who feared to excite suspicion if 
he applied for an audience of the king, happened to 
meet with Philotas at the palace gate, and disclosed 
the danger to him. Philotas entered the palace, and : 
had a long interview with Alexander, but did not '■ 
mention the information he had received, and in 
answer to the inquiries of Cebalinus alleged that the 
king had not been at leisure to attend to him. Another 
day passed: the same opportunity offered itself; and 
again no use was made of it. The third day was that 
on which the attempt was to be made against the* 
king's life. Cebalinus, finding that Philotas had not 
spoken to the king on the subject, addressed himself 
to Metron, one of the royal household, who imme- 
diately carried the message to Alexander, though he 
happened to be then in the bath. Cebalinus was 
brought into his presence, and while he was examined, 
orders were given to arrest Dimnus. Dimnus how- 
ever either killed himself, or struggled so violently 
against the officers, that he received a mortal wound 
from them. 

Thus while his guilt seemed to be proved, no evi- 
dence remained as to the particulars of the conspiracy, 
but such as might be given by Nicomachus, a person 
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3se character did not entitle him to full credit.^ chap. 
: Alexander now discovered that the information . ^'' . 
[ been received two days before by Philotas, and 
ed upon him to account for his silence. Philotas 
ided in excuse, that the author of the story ap- 
red to him so contemptible, that he did not think 
t to be mentioned to the king : he appealed to the 
Die tenor of his past life in proof of his innocence, 
i begged the king, however reprehensible his si- 
ze might have been, not to interpret it as treason, 
xander appeared to be satisfied with his apology, 
I offered his hand in token of forgiveness. But he 
ihwith held a council, at which Nicomachus was 
roduced, and repeated his story. Philotas was 
ent ; and Craterus seized the occasion to revive the 
g's suspicions against him. He was supported by 
phaestion, Ccenus, Erigyius, Perdiccas, and Leon- 
us; and Alexander was persuaded that it was 
essary to arrest Philotas, and to wring the truth 
m him. That evening Philotas supped at the royal 
le : but in the night his house was surrounded by 
led men, who led him a prisoner to the palace, 
ards were stationed at the city gates, to prevent 
news from being carried to Parmenio. The next Trial of 
r the Macedonian troops were assembled, according p^i©*^ 
the forms used when they were to constitute a 
)unal for the trial of a capital cause, as the repre- 
tative of the Macedonian people. The corpse of 
nnus was exhibited: the witnesses, Nicomachus, 
)alinus, and Metron, were produced; and, when 
y had given their evidence, Alexander himself 
le forward as the accuser of Philotas. The speech Aiexandert 
ich Curtius puts into his mouth, though perhaps '^""^^ 

[)Toy3en (p. 292.) describes him as one of the royal pages (einem Juengling mu 
Zddtchaar de» Koeniga\ and does not give the slightest hint of the character 
ed In the expressions of Curtius, $eortum, exoUtu9, which are important for a 
estimate of the transaction. 

''OL. VI. Y 
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CHAP, the rhetorical ornaments belong to the Roman writer, 
^^'* may be considered as faithfully representing the sub- 
stance of that which he delivered. We know from 
the concurring testimony of Ptolemy and Aristobulas, 
that the strongest argument on which the charge of 
treason was grounded, was drawn from the prisoner's 
silence as to the information he had received from 
Cebalinus: we may therefore easily believe that 
Alexander endeavoured to supply the deficiency of 
this evidence by all the other indications he could 
collect of treasonable designs. When Philotas was 
arrested, it seems that his papers were seized, and 
that among them was found a letter from his father, 
written before Nicanor's death, in which he gave 
some advice to both his sons, which, if it had 
been ascertained that they were engaged in a con- 
spiracy, might have been interpreted as a cautious 
allusion to it. He bade them take care first of them- 
selves, then of their friends ; so, he added, we shall 
accomplish our purposes. As to the nature of these 
purposes, it contained no further hint. Yet it seems 
that Alexander produced this letter as a proof by 
which he himself was convinced, that both Nicanor 
and Parinenio shared the treasonable designs of Phi- 
lotas. As to Philotas himself, the assembly was 
reminded that he had been the intimate friend of the j 
pretender Amyntas, and had been strongly suspected } 
of having abetted his attempt to ascend the throne 
after Philip's death : and that Attains, the implacable 
enemy of all the children of Olympias, had married 
his sister. The insolent, if not treasonable lanoruasre 
in which he had been long used to speak of his 1 
sovereign and benefactor, the audacious letter in ' 
which he had sneered at the oracle, were now for the 
first time made public. Alexander himself could no 
longer doubt that his life was in danger : it only re- 
m^ed to be seen whether his faithful soldiers, on 
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5e loyalty he cast himself, would shield their king chap. 

L the daggers of traitors. - 

gainst such an accuser, a hero who was the idol 

is army, a sovereign on whose favour every man 

ent depended for wealth and promotion, whose 

was so precious that it could not be too dearly 

red by any sacrifice, and that his simple affirma- 

of his own apprehensions might seem sufficient 
►f of his danger, it must have gone hard with any 
ndant. But Philotas was not even popular with unpopu- 
army: his character was not amiable: he had ^{ot^ 
e himself generally obnoxious by his overbearing 
ners, by his invidious display of his enormous 
ith, by the luxury in which he indulged at the 
?nse of the soldier's comfort : often, when the men 
3 seeking their quarters, had they found the way 
ked up by a train of carriages laden with the 
oral's treasures : often had they been turned out 
heir lodgings to make room for his attendants: 

even forced to take a circuitous path, that their 
le might not disturb his slumbers. But it seems 
; he had still more deeply wounded the feelings of 
Macedonians by another kind of indiscretion. He 

not disguise his contempt for the national dialect 

manners : he professed to know no language but 
ek, and to need an interpreter to converse with 

soldiers, who only spoke their mother tongue : he 
cted to treat the Macedonians as no better than 
barians: perhaps claiming a pure Hellenic origin, 
: Alexander's, for his own family : and, as if hor- 
ding the tone of Demosthenes, insulted them with 
names of Phrygians and Paphlagonians.^ Such a 
3on, charged with an atrocious crime by one who 
I as much admired and beloved as he was hated 

envied, could not be viewed with impartial eyes : 

* Curtittf, Ti. 11. 
T 2 
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though many may have been moved with a feeling of 
pity at the reverse of fortune by which the man, 
whose pride scarcely acknowledged his king as his 
superior, was brought before them as a ^criminal to 
await his doom from them. If there were any who 
hesitated, and who watched the effect which the ac- 
cusation produced on others, their doubts must have 
been removed, when Coenus, the prisoner's brother-in- 
law, calling him parricide and traitor, was seen to 
take up a stone, to set the example of the punishment 
which, according to ancient usage, a Macedonian 
assembly, combining the functions of judge and exe- 
cutioner, inflicted in such cases with its own hands. 

But this summary proceeding would not have sa- 
tisfied either Alexander, or the private enemies of 
Philotas: and it was suspected that this burst of 
loyal indignation was only a feint by which Coenus 
endeavoured to save his kinsman from the further 
ignominy and torture which awaited him. The king 
interposed, and declared that the culprit should be 
heard in his OAvn defence ^ : and, that he might have 
the full benefit of it, himself in the meanwhile with- 
drew from the assembly. 
His defence. It would be of little importance, if we were able to 
ascertain how far the speech of Philotas has been 
faithfully reported by Curtius : the arguments attri- 
buted to him are equally strong, whether he used ^ 
them or not.^ It was not pretended that Dimnus, 
though he was said to have enumerated his principal 

accomplices for the very purj^ose of attracting Nico- 

I 

I Curtius adds that he bade Philotas address the Macedonians in their own 
language : but this, if he himself had spoken in Greek, is hardly credible : it would 
indeed have been but a slight aggravation of the injustice of the whole proceeding : 
but would perhaps have betrayed Alexander's passion too glaringly. 

■ The manner in which Droyscn has slurred them over, omitting the greater 
part and the strongest, and putting the weakest forward, as if there were no others, 
is perhaps as gross a breach of good faith as a historian ever committed : and yet 
he ventures to speak (p. 296.) of the uncandid use which Ste. Croix has made of 
his authoriUef in his account of this transaction. • 
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machus into the plot, had ever mentioned his name, chap. 
which would have had more weight than any of the ^'• 
others. He admitted the fact of his sUence, which 
alone gave a colour of probability to the charge : but 
the king himself had at first professed to be satisfied 
with the explanation he had given of it: and the 
utmost it could prove was some degree of imprudence 
and remissness. He owned that he had not thought 
a story which came to him through such a channel as 
the worthless stripling Nicomachus fit for the king's 
ears: it seemed likely to agitate him with causeless 
apprehensions, and to lead to the sacrifice of many 
innocent lives. Alexander himself had taught his 
friends to be cautious in such matters, when he neg- 
lected Parmenio's information about the physician 
Philippus. But if he had been an accomplice of 
Dimnus, was it credible that he should have waited 
passively until the plot was revealed to others ? that 
he should not have stopt the mouth of Cebalinus, or 
have taken advantage of the free access which he had 
to the king's person, to forestall the disclosure by the 
execution of his design ? Could he have foreseen the 
death of Dimnus, or have believed himself safe while 
he lived ? Had he much to gain, or rather not every 
thing to lose, by the crime which he was said to have 
meditated ? He possessed indeed considerable power 
and influence through the station which he occupied 
near the king. But was his popularity with the 
army such that he could have expected to rise higher 
when Alexander should be removed? 

From an impartial tribunal, which adopted the 
principle, that a defendant is to be accounted inno- 
cent until he has been proved to be guilty, there is 
little doubt that such arguments would have obtained 
an acquittal, though they might not dispel all the 
suspicions raised by the conduct of Philotas. But 
before he had concluded his defence he was inter* 

T 3 
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rupted by clamours which too clearly showed the 
disposition of his judges ; and at the end they were 
ready to have torn him to pieces. But Alexand^ 
returned, and adjourned the assembly to the next 
day, and the prisoner was led back to the palace. 
It seems to have been felt that such proofs, though 
sufficient — as they would have been had they been 
still lighter — to procure the condemnation of Philota^ 
scarcely afforded a decent ground for a charge against 
the venerable Parmenio: nor, we may hope, would 
Alexander himself have consented, without some 
better evidence, to sacrifice his father's old friend, 
the general to whose assistance Philip accounted him- 
self most indebted for his conquests \ who had been 
the guide of his own youth, the companion of his vic- 
tories, who, though he seldom saw his advice followed, 
was never weary of suggesting what appeared to him 
the best. It is reasonable to suppose that he at least 
desired to ascertain the truth on this point, even 
though he might not have had fortitude enough to 
act upon it according to the dictates of justice. 
According to the prejudices of that age, those which 
then prevailed in the most civilised nation of the 
earth, and which have been but slowly and partially 
dissipated by the light which we enjoy, no evidence 
was so trustworthy as that which was extracted by 
He is put torture. Philotas was reserved for this trial. He- 

to the tor- . /^ i /^ 

ture. phaestion, Craterus, and Coenus were appointed to 

preside at the question, while Alexander waited for 
the result in another apartment, not too distant, it is 
said, to hear the prisoner's shrieks. Philotas appears 
to have given way to the force of pain and terror 
sooner than had been expected, and he at last made 
a confession as ample and minute as his tormentors 

^ Philip once said, the Athenians were lucky to be able to find ten generals every 
year : he, in the course of many years, had only found one, Parmenio. Plutarch, 
R. ct L Ap. Philipp. 2. 
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desired : yet it was a story so improbable that, even chap. 
without any knowledge of the previous facts, we ■ 

should be led to conclude that, since his enemies re- 
fused to dictate it, he framed it to suit their wishes. 
The main thing required was that it should involve 
his father, as well as admit his own guilt. He con- 
fessed that Parmenio had been induced to form a 
design against the king's life before the death of 
Darius, by the instigation of his friend Hegelochus, 
who had since fallen in battle, whose indignation had 
been excited by Alexander's claim to divine honours. 
While Darius lived, Parmenio had not thought it 
prudent to remove the king: he himself — for the 
admission of the general purpose was not deemed 
sufficient, unless he also acknowledged his partici- 
pation in the plot of Dinmus — had hastened his 
measures through fear lest his father, who was now 
seventy years old, might be snatched away by death 
from the command which placed the royal treasure at 
his disposal. 

The next day this confession was read before the Death of 
military assembly, in the presence of Philotas, and of an"^. 
the persons named by Nicomachus, who were all de- ^^^ 
spatched on the spot. The next most pressing care 
was to get rid of Parmenio, before he heard of his 
son's death. He was at the distance of between 
thirty and forty days' march : as soon as the news 
reached him, he might be expected to revolt, and with 
such a treasure in his hands, had means of doing much 
harm, if not of endangering Alexander's throne. 
Polydamas, one of Parmenio's intimate friends, was 
chosen to carry an order to Oleander, who was next 
in command at Ecbatana, to put him to death. He 
went, leaving his brothers as hostages, accompanied 
by two gmdes. Mounted on dromedaries, they crossed 
the desert, and arrived at Ecbatana in eleven days. 
Polydamas, entering the city by night, delivered the 
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Alexander was placed, to render him an object of pity, 
rather than of blame ; and we need not suppose that 
his generous nature had already been corrupted by 
power and prosperity. The persons whose conduct 
throughout the affair strikes us as most revolting, are 
the Macedonian nobles: especially Craterus. Cer- 
tainly it was not pure zeal of loyalty that led him to 
open Alexander's ears to the wretched information 
which first kindled his resentment against Philotas, 
and afterwards to direct the tortures by which the 
suspicions he had instilled into his master's mind 
were to be confirmed : any more than this was the 
cause of his frequent quarrels with Hephaestion. Of 
Hephaastion, as Alexander's personal and dearest 
friend, we might think more favourably. But it is a 
suspicious circumstance, that he was rewarded with a 
share of the high command which had become vacant 
by the death of Philotas. Alexander did not now 
deem it safe to commit the whole to one person ; not 
even to his beloved Hephaestion. He divided the 
horse-guards into two regiments, one of which he 
gave to Hephaestion, the other to a person little less 
dear to him, Cleitus son of Dropidas. 

This division strongly indicates how deeply distrust, 
even of the followers whom he admitted to his closest 
intimacy, had taken possession of his mind. It was 
the heavy price which he had to pay for his conquests : 
the penaJty, perhaps we may add, of suspicions too 
lightly indulged: which again were but the natural 
result of the artificial and uneasy position in which 
he had placed himself between his old and his new 
subjects: the necessity of alienating some to gain 
others, or of attempting to reconcile all at the ex- 
pense of truth. It would have been wiser, as well as 
more magnanimous, if he had refused to listen to the 
officious information of Craterus, or, with the same 
generous confidence which he had shown to his phy- 
sician, had communicated it to Philotas. 
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CHAP. But the blood which had been shed called for more. 
After one traitor had been punished, it was not fit 



other trials that othcrs equally criminal should be spared. And 
*"*"***"' now Alexander the Lyncestian, whose trial had been 
hitherto deferred through regard for Antipater, whose 
daughter he had married, was brought out of his 
prison, after three years' confinement, to answer the 
charge on which he had been arrested. The hesi- 
tation which he betrayed, when thus suddenly called 
upon for his defence, was interpreted by the soldiers 
as a proof of conscious guilt, and he fell beneath their 
spears. But Philotas had many friends of high rank 
in the army, who, it was natural to suppose, must 
have been acquainted with his designs, which could 
scarcely have been accomplished without their con- 
currence. Among these were the sons of Andromenes, 
Amyntas, Polemo, Attains, and Simmias, who all filled 
important commands. And the suspicion suggested 
by their intimacy with Philotas, was confirmed by the 
behaviour of Polemo, the youngest, who left the camp 
as soon as he heard of his friend's arrest, or torture. 
His brothers therefore were brought to trial, in the 
same assembly, according to Curtius, which had just 
before executed its judgment on Alexander the Lyn- 
cestian. The king himself appeared in person as their 
prosecutor; but as in this case his feelings had not 
been strongly excited, the tone of his accusation was 
probably much milder than in that of Philotas. The 
grounds of the charge, if calmly considered, were 
manifestly frivolous, unless it was necessary to put 
every friend of Philotas to death : and Amyntas, who 
was first called upon for his defence, pleaded their cause 
so ably, that they were acquitted. He immediately 
requested that he might be allowed to go in search of 
Polemo, and undertook to bring him back to the camp. 
His request was granted, and he returned the same 
day with his brother, who it seems had been unable 
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X) support the thought of tortures, from which inno- chap. 
^nce afforded no security. Alexander himself was J!^ 
Qow satisfied as to Amyntas, who soon after died in 
bis service. 

Alexander's conduct in this last prosecution might Encroach- 
Beem worthier of a Tiberius, if a better light had not oiympii!.*^ 
been thrown on it by some facts, for the knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Curtius, and which are in- 
teresting in other points of view. Amyntas, when he 
was sent to bring new levies from Macedonia, had 
been ordered by the king to execute his commission 
without any regard to the protection which might be 
given by Olympias to those who were unwilling to 
serve. It seems that Alexander had been informed 
by Antipater, that his mother had abused her autho- 
rity in this manner ; it was probably one of the many 
complaints which the regent was obliged to make 
against her interference in affairs of state, from which 
h^r son's directions expressly excluded her. Much as 
he loved her, he knew enough of her temper to be 
sure that she would not rest satisfied with a share of 
power, and therefore thought it best to withhold it 
from her altogether. StiU her restless and haughty 
spirit gave rise to frequent collision between her and 
Antipater, whose complaints once drew a remark from 
Alexander: that Antipater did not know how soon 
ten thousand letters were blotted out by a single tear 
of a mother. Among the conscripts brought by 
Amyntas were some who had taken shelter in the 
palace, and whom, in obedience to the king's orders, 
he had compelled Olympias to give up. Hence he 
became an object of her resentment, and she endea- 
voured to prejudice her son against him and his 
brothers. It was not the only case in which she 
strove to instil suspicion and jealousy — perhaps 
equally groundless — into Alexander's mind. Her 
advice indeed, not to be so lavish of his favours as to 
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CHAP. TQAse his friends to a level with princes^, may seem to 
I, / f have been dictated by pure maternal affection : yet it 
admitted of an application to Antipater, which renders 
the motive questionable. 

It does not seem inconsistent with what has been 
related, that Alexander's distrust should have been 
extended to his soldiers, or at least that he should 
have wished to discover whether any of them had 
been tampered with by their officers. Arrian*s silence 
is no reason for rejecting the statement of other 
writers, that he adopted the expedient, so familiar to 
the police of modern governments, of opening their 
letters. Nor perhaps ought we to reject the farther 
account, that he collected the men whose corre- 
spondence gave proofs of discontent in a separate 
corps, as a groundless fiction. This may have been 
the notorious fact ; the opening of the letters a con- 
jecture to explain it. The story at least deserves 
notice, as indicating a report which seems to have 
been current in the army. 

It was probably late in the autumn of 330, when 
Alexander resumed his march. His object was now, 
instead of returning into the road to Meru, to make 
himself master of the passes of Paropamisus, the high 
chain of mountains which separates Bactria from the 
valleys that open to the south-east on the basin of the 
TheAri- Indus. First however he advanced southward into 
the fertile plains on the banks of the Etymander (the 
Ilelmund), which were then inhabited by a peaceful 
and industrious tribe, the Ariaspians, who, for the 
services they had rendered to Cyrus, when on his ex- 
pedition to Scythia they supplied his famishing anny 
with provisions, had been honoured by the Great Kintr 
with the title of his benefactors.^ Such beneficence 

' Plut Al. 39. l<ro€curt\4as. 

■ The whole of this transaction is remarkably illustrated by one which is 
mentioned by Pottingcr, Travels, p. 106. The Belooches said thai though tka i 
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might some day prove equally serviceable to a Mace- chap. 
donian army: and it was therefore politic to encourage ^^^ 
it. Alexander rewarded the hospitable race with a 
grant of additional territory, and with some political 
privileges, which are described under the vague name 
of freedom : but he did not fail to place them under 
the government of a satrap. Here it is said he made 
a sojourn of sixty days, which however he can hardly 
have devoted to the regulation of this little province. 
But if, as Curtius relates, he was joined shortly after 
by the brigades of the phalanx from Ecbatana, it may 
be supposed that he waited for their arrival. During 
this interval we find that he was still haunted by 
the fear of treason. Demetrius, a somatophylax, was 
arrested as an accomplice of Philotas, and his dignity 
was bestowed on Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, for whom 
it laid the foundation of his after greatness. 

It must have been near midwinter when he again 
set out on his expedition against Bessus. He seems 
to have ascended the valley of the Etymander, and so 
to have penetrated into Arachosia, the eastern satrapy 
of Barsaentes, where he marked the site of another 
Alexandria, which still flourishes under the modem 
name of Kandahar. The snow lay deep on the moun- 
tains, and as he advanced northward the soldiers suf- 
fered. extreme hardship from the severity of the cold, 
and the scarcity of provisions. On his road he heard 
that the Arians had been again roused to insurrection 
by Satibarzanes, who had entered the province with 
2000 horse which he had received from Bessus. He 
immediately sent Erigyius, Calanus, and Artabazus — 
who was perhaps supposed to possess some influence 

lived in a desert and vere a poor set, they had once entertained Nusseer Khan — 
who had been to Mushed in Khorassan to assist the king of Kabool against the 
Persians, and came home through Seistan and the desert — and his army for five 
days so profuuhf that he ever afterwards called them the Dil Kooshas, or open' 
hearted, that is, generous. This was at Nooshky, not 200 miles trom the country 
of the Ariaspians. 
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over the insurgents — to quell the revolt; and the 
Parthian satrap Phrataphemes was ordered to co- 
B. c. 329. operate with them. In the meanwhile he arrived at 
MMch the foot of the highest pass by which he was to cross 
Fttrom- the Paropamisus, called Caucasus by the Greeks (the 
Hindoo Kuh), into the basin of the Oxus. And here, 
perhaps about fifty miles north-west of Cabul, he 
founded another Alexandria (ad Caucasum), where he 
planted a colony of Macedonian veterans. The pro- 
vince of the Paropamisus was conunitted to Proexes, 
a Persian ; the garrison of the city to Niloxenus, one 
of the officers of his guard. 

The time which he spent in these quarters is not 
distinctly marked by the historians. Strabo says that 
he wintered there, but Arrian's language would lead 
us to suppose that he staid there no longer than was 
necessary for the foundation of the new city: and, 
as prudence forbade him to wait for the season when 
new dangers and difficulties would have arisen from 
the melting of the snows, it may be presumed that he 
did not let himself be deterred by the severity of the 
Avinter. It appears to have been by the pass which 
leads through the ancient city of Bamian that he 
crossed the Hindoo Kuh, though our authors do not 
mention any city which he found in the heart of the 
mountains. During the first part of its march the 
army suffered only from cold and fatigue. But as 
the highlands began to sink toward the vale of the 
Oxus, and its progress was less impeded by the depth 
of the snow, it began to experience scarcity of food. 
Bessus had not yet assembled forces sufficient to with- 
stand the expected invasion, and he placed his whole 
confidence on the natural obstacles which might re- 
tard it. He did not however trust entirely even to 
the mountain barrier which separated him from his 
restless enemy, but still further to check his progress, 
had ordered the whole country which the Macedo- 
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nians were to traverse, between the lower valleys of chap. 
the northern side and the left bank of the Oxus, to u...y.,.^p^ 
be laid completely waste: so that Alexander, as he 
descended, found himself in an artificial wilderness, 
where he had expected an abundant supply. The 
provisions of the camp were at length entirely spent, 
and it was found necessary to sacrifice a part of the 
beasts of burden to preserve the lives of the men. 
Even this coarse fare they found no wood to dress, 
and it was only rendered tolerable by the silphium, 
which grows in great abundance in these valleys, and 
is still a favourite article of food among the natives. 
Yet it seems that Alexander founded another Alex- 
andria at the northern foot of the mountains, to secure 
both extremities of the pass. The hardships of the 
march were a little relieved at the Bactrian town of 
Drapsaca or Adrapsa, where he allowed his troops 
some days of repose. 

Drapsaca itself seems to have been situate among 
the highlands : for he is said to have advanced after 
his halt there to Aornus, which was not only a large 
town, but, as its name imports, a fortress built on 
a commanding height : so strong, that Alexander 
thought fit to leave a garrison in it, though he had 
taken it, as well as Drapsaca, at the first assault. He 
then proceeded to Bactra, probably the modem Balk, 
which we might conclude to have been then as now 
the chief city of Bactria, if we were certain that 
Bactra was, as Strabo supposed, the same place as 
Zariaspa, which Arrian seems to distinguish from it. 
In the meanwhile Bessus had crossed the Oxus, had 
burnt the boats which carried his troops over, and 
then, bending his course toward the north-west, had 
halted at Nautaca, probably near the modem Karshi, 
or Nackshab. His Bactrian horse had quitted his 
standard when they found that he did not mean to 
await the enemy's approach, but he was stiU accom- 
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CHAP, panied by some powerful chiefs, who were followed 
. ^"' . by a body of Sogdian cavalry, and by the Daha, one 
of the Scythian tribes. Intelligence of his move- 
ments had been brought to Alexander by one of his 
courtiers, a Magian named Cobares, who thus at the 
same time showed how little reliance could be placed 
on the loyalty of the rest. At Bactra he was rejoined 
by Erigyius, who had quelled the revolt of the Arians, 
and had slain Satibarzanes himself with his own 
hands. But it seems that the report which he 
brought of the conduct of Arsames raised Alex- 
ander's suspicions of his fidelity; and he sent Sta- 
sanor to arrest him, and to succeed him in his 
satrapy. That of Bactria he committed to Arta- 
bazus, but summoned the Bactrian chiefs to a general 
assembly, or review of their forces, to be held at 
Zariaspa on his return. As he was now about to 
cross the Oxus, he dismissed some of his Macedonian 
troops, whom their age and infirmities rendered unfit 
for the laborious service which awaited the army in 
the Scythian deserts, and the Thessalian volunteers, 
whose spirit had sunk under the hardships of the 
march across the mountains, in which many of their 
horses had perished. 

Bessus had probably passed the Oxus at Kilif, 
where caravans proceeding from Balk to Earshi are 
still commonly ferried over.^ The road along which 
Alexander followed his traces crossed a strip of the 
great desert which stretches from the Caspian toward 
the skirts of the high table-land which contains the 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. That in this 
march his army was much distressed by want of 
water, may be easily believed ; though Arrian's silence 
might lead us to suspect that Curtius has exaggerated 
its sufi^erings. It was however one of the many oc- 

' Burnes, ii. p. 212. 
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ions in which Alexander displayed that passive chap. 
s, which endeared him to his soldiers no less - 
his contempt of danger. On the last day's 
as they approached the river, he would not 
qaench his own thirst until their wants had been 
■applied. The Oxus was here not much less than Pusageof 
-80O yards wide * : and there were neither boats to be *^* ^*"^ 
(rocured, nor materials for building any. There was 
owever no enemy at hand to oflFer interruption : and 
Alexander transported his troops safely over on the 
flldiis of the tents stuffed with straw. The passage 
occupied six days. He then pushed across the desert sessus is 
north of the river, toward Nautaca : but on his way ^^"s^ 
was met by envoys from two of the chief followers of 
.Bessus, named SpitAmenes and Datapherncs. From 
them he learnt that the usurper had already expe- 
Tienced treachery like that which he had practised 
toward Darius. He had been seized by Spitamenes 
md Dataphernes, who now expressed their readiness 
to deliver him up to Alexander, if he would send one 
of his officers to them with a detachment of his army. 
He appointed Ptolemy to this service with a select 
My of cavalry and light troops, and ordered him to 
set fonvard with the utmost speed in pursuit of the 
fiigitives. Ptolemy executed his orders so zealously, 
_ 'J that he performed a march of ten ordinary stages in 
' -?. i' four days : and on the fourth reached the place where 
r> *f Spitamenes had encamped the day before. Here, 
fit is said, he discovered that the two chiefs were 
wavering in their purpose as to the surrender of 
Bessus. This was perhaps a conclusion which he 
>f I drew from their proceedings: for he may have ex- 
pected that, as he was coming at their request, they 
J j would have waited for him. But it seems that though 
Bessus was so little esteemed that no hand was raised 

■ Barnes (ii. p. 214.) estimated its breadth at upwards of 800 yards a little 
lower down, at Khcju Salu. 
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in his behalf, they could not depend on the 
ness of their troops to submit to the Macedomi 
Ptolemy therefore left his infantry behind, 
hastened forward with his cavalry to overtake tl 
In the course of the day he came to a village, or 
town, surrounded by a slight fortification, where 
found that Bessus had been left in the custody of | 
few soldiers. Yet it is not quite clear whether 
considered themselves as his jailors or his gui 
for Ptolemy thought it necessary to encircle the 
lage with his cavalry and to negotiate with the 
And taken, habitants.^ When they were assured that no 

should befal them if they gave up Bessus, the 
admitted him within their walls, and he took 
session of the wretched man who had so dearly pi 
chased the brief enjoyment of a shadow of roydty. 
Spitamenes and Dataphernes had withdrawn to 
short distance; ashamed it is said to appear in peraoi 
on such an occasion. That Aristobulus was m» 
informed when he reported that they themselve 
brought Bessus to Ptolemy, is unquestionable, sine 
the authority of Ptolemy, here a part of the eveni 
which he related, is above all suspicion. But it seen 
probable that they wished it to be believed amoi 
their countrymen, that they had reluctantly submittc 
to the conqueror, when they found that resistan< 
would be unavailing, while from Alexander the 
claimed the whole merit of the surrender. The 
appear however to have accompanied Ptolemy, whe 
he returned with his captive to the army. He he 
sent despatches to announce his success, and at tl 
same time to inquire in what manner Bessus shou] 
be brought into the king's presence. Alexand( 
ordered him to be stript naked, and to be stationc 



> Arrian'9 language (m. 30.) i8 ambiguous. It is not clear whether Ptoler 
treated with the villagers or the soldiers. The condition, that they should 
allowed to depart, seems more applicable to the soldiers. 
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with a clog round his neck on the right of the road chap. 
by which the army was to pass. When he himself ^'^ 
came up to the place in his chariot, he halted, and 
after havmg upbraided the prisoner with the treachery 
and ingratitude he had shown to his king and bene- 
factor, ordered him to be scourged, while a herald 
proclaimed the crimes for which he suflfered. He 
did not however immediately put him to death, but 
committed him to the custody of Oxathres, the brother 
of Darius, and sent him to Zariaspa, the capital where 
he had lately appeared in royal state, to be reserved for 
a still more painful and ignominious punishment. 

Alexander had now reached the delightful country 
irrigated by the waters of the Kohik^ — Zerafshan, 
the gold-showering, — which is extolled in the de- 
scriptions of Eastern writers, whose praises are con- 
firmed by the testimony of European travellers, as 
one of the paradises of the world. Its exuberant 
fertility and beauty have no doubt always made the 
deeper impression from the contrast they present to 
the dreary sterility of the adjacent desert, in which 
the river, by the Greeks called Polytimetus — a term 
nearly equivalent to its modern epithet — is lost, 
before it reaches the Oxus, in the salt lake of Dengiz, 
With the horses which he found in its pastures he 
supplied the losses which his cavalry had sustained 
in its inarch across the mountains and through the 
desert on both sides of the Oxus : and then advanced 
to Maracanda, the capital of Sogdiana, which, through 
a singular coincidence, has retained the greater part 
of its ancient name in that of Samarcand, which it 
nevertheless derived from a totally distinct tradition.^ 
He placed a Macedonian garrison in the citadel ; but, 

> So called from a Kohik, or hillock, which rises between the riyer and Samar- 
cand (Baber, p. 49.). Ita ancient name was Soghd (Introd. to Baber, p. xxxviL). 

' Samarcand means the city of Samar. Droysen however suspects that this 
etymology has been fobricated to account for the modem name. 
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Norl.li of Ilrafipim, on the skirts of the desert which 
inhTVcrirM bi'twrcn tlie hills and the Jaxartes, stood a 
rhititi of fortn*HS(!H, H(;vcn in number, which had been 
built within u nhort distance of each other, apparently 
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for the purpose of protecting Sogdiana against the 
incursions of the Scythian tribes : the principal among 
them bore a name which the Greeks translated into 
Cyropolis, and which seems to indicate that they all 
owed their origin to the founder of the Persian mon- 
archy. Alexander left a small garrison in each be- 
fore he advanced to the left bank of the Jaxartes. He 
had now reached the borders of a vast region, the 
nature and extent of which were very imperfectly 
known to the best informed among tlie Greeks. The 
only facts which the Macedonians were able to 
ascertain as to their position were, that the country 
beyond the Jaxartes was inhabited by a race of 
barbarians who resembled the Scythians of Europe, 
and that the river discharged its waters into a great 
lake, or inland sea. Possibly they also heard the 
name of Tanais among those by which it was known 
to the tribes of various origin which were seated on 
its banks. But perhaps even without this suggestion 
they might easily entertain the fancy, that this was 
the stream which divided Europe from Asia, and, 
after a long course through the heart of the Scythian 
wilderness, entered the lake Maeotis. It was a per- 
suasion which must have been very agreeable to their 
pride, to believe that they had traversed the whole of 
Asia in this direction, and it must have soothed their 
better feelings to think that they were again on the 
confines of Europe. Alexander could not have wished 
to dispel this allusion, even if he did not take pains 
to encourage it ; but it is diflSicult to believe that he 
shared the ignorance out of which it arose, and that 
he had not a generally correct conception of the 
distinction between the Caspian and the Ma3otis, 
which had been long understood in Greece. He did 
not intend, for the present at least, to push his con- 
quests beyond the Jaxartes. There was nothing to 
attract him into the Scythian deserts while India lay 
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'Iji' ^-^^^^^''^ J^™ unexplored: and eren if he luid not 
, ' ^ r*iiaf:\ifA the Dorthers limits of Asia, he might well be 
coTjteiit that his empire ehould be boanded on this 
hi'le a* that of Cvrus had been. But he wished both 
Xfj ere^.-t a durable monument of his expedition, and 
to provide for the security of this frontier more eflfec- 
tuallv tlian had been done bv the seven fortresses. 
He therefore s^.-lected a site on the Jaxartes for a new 
Alexandria. Xo place seems to correspond to this 
obje^rt so well as the ancient city of SLhojend, which 
lies on the left bank, at the point where the river 
iKMues from the highlands of Ferghana, and changes 
its course from south-west to north-west : though it 
d'^es not appear to have been ever very flourishing — 
a cons^.*quence perliaps of its unwholesome air^ — and 
the tradition of its Greek origin has been 'lost, trans- 
ferred }K;rhaps to Samarcand, which still boasts of I 
Alexander as its founder.* 

While he was thus employed, he received two em- 
bfissies, one from the Scythians beyond the river — 
the Euro[>eans as they were called by the Macedonians 
— and another from a race in which he recognised 
tliose Abians whom Homer had celebrated as the 
jiiHtest of mankind. It is not clear whether their 
name contributed to suggest the thought of this 
i(lr*ntity, or whether it was merely an inference from 
the contrast between their peaceful habits and those 
of the [)r(Mlatory hordes which belonged to the same 
fainily. Still less can we hope to ascertain their 
(!xact situation : though it is most probable that they 
wenj seated in the upper valleys of the Jaxartes, 
where, secured by their mountain barriers, they 
iruiintained a quiet independence. If their embassy 
struck Alexander's imagination, that of the northern 
Scythians excited a much deeper interest ; for it was 

« Dabcr, p. 5. » Babcr, p. 48. 
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from them that he had most to fear. He sent some chap, 
of his officers back with their envoys, under the 



pretext of cultivating their friendship, but with the 
purpose of gaining information, as to their country 
and military strength, which might be useful to him 
in some future expedition. 

In the meanwhile an insurrection broke out in his seToit in 
rear, which spread rapidly over the newly conquered *«'"*°*' 
provinces. It began among the mountaineers of 
XJratippa, who made a sudden attack on the seven 
fortresses, and, having killed the Macedonian garrisons, 
proceeded to strengthen their fortifications, and to 
prepare for a siege. But they obtained succours from 
the inhabitants of the Sogdian valleys, where Spita- 
menes and his associates possessed the chief influence : 
and though they had not yet declared themselves by any 
open act, Alexander had reason to believe that the re- 
volt was caused by their instigation. Spitamenes was 
a bold, ambitious, restless man, and though he appears 
to have met with a gracious reception from Alexander, 
had perhaps expected a more liberal reward for his 
treachery to Bessus, and may have been disappointed 
because he had not been promoted to the vacant 
satrapy. He had not only excited the Sogdians to 
rebellion, but had drawn many of the Bactrian chiefs 
over to his side, by insinuations, that the assembly to 
which they had been summoned was meant as a snare 
for their lives or liberties. 

Alexander's first care was to reduce the seven for- The wTen 
tresses. He immediately ordered a number of scaling 'ortrwaet. 
ladders to be provided, and sent Craterus with a 
detachment to invest Cyropolis, while he himself 
marched against Gaza — a name which seems to sur- 
vive in the desert of Ghaz, which stretches westward 
of Uratippa to the sea of Aral — the fortress which lay 
nearest to the camp. It was defended by a mud wall 
of no great height, which was soon cleared by the 
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CHAP, missiles of the besiegers and rapidly scaled. Alex- 
ander ordered all the men to be put to death : the 
women and children formed part of the plunder : the 
town was reduced to ashes. He then marched with- 
out delay against the next, which was stormed 
the same day, and underwent like treatment. The 
following morning he advanced upon a third, and 
while he assaulted it, sent the cavalry forward to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of the two next from making 
their escape. The unhappy barbarians, when they 
learnt the fate of the neighbouring to^vn, first from 
the smoke of the conflagration, and then from the 
fugitives, quitted their own to seek refuge in the 
mountains, and falling into the hands of the Mace- 
donian cavalry, were almost all cut to pieces. Thus in 
two days Alexander had made himself master of five out 
of the seven. Cyropolis, which was now the next in 
his line of march, was both the most strongly fortified, 
and held by the most numerous and warlike garrison; 
consisting of 15,000 men, who had thrown themselves 
into it as the place where they might hope to make the 
most persevering resistance. Alexander here brought 
up his engines to play upon the walls on one side, and 
led the enemy to believe that his sole object was to 
open a breach there. But he had observed that on 
another side, the bed of a torrent which passed 
through the town, and was now dried up^ left a large 
entrance that had neither been filled up nor guarded. 
AVhile the attention of the besieged was engrossed by 
the attacks of the engines, he himself, with a small 
body of light troops, made a circuit, and, sheltered by 
the high banks of the empty channel, crept into the 
town unobserved. He immediately hastened to break 
open the nearest gates. The barbarians however 
were not dismayed by the sight of the enemy within 

* This, as Droysen observes, proves that Cyropolis was not Khqjend and did not 
lie on the Jaxartes. 
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their walls, but boldly advanced to repel him ; and a chap. 
warm engagement ensued, in which Alexander was ^^'' 
stunned by a heavy stone which fell on the nape of 
his neck, and not only disabled him for the moment, 
but for some days almost deprived him of sight. ^ The 
barbarians were nevertheless forced to give way, and 
were soon completely overpowered by a multitude of 
fresh troops, who poured in through the gates and 
over the deserted wall. Eight thousand fell in the 
carnage which followed ; the rest took shelter in the 
citadel ; but, as it was not supplied with water, they 
too were fain to surrender the next day. Their lives 
it seems were spared ; as, according to Ptolemy, were 
those of the seventh garrison, which threw itself 
on the conqueror's mercy ; but all the prisoners were 
kept in close confinement, to be transported out of 
the country. 

Short as this contest had been, it showed a spirit in The Aiiitic 
the barbarians which must have led Alexander to an- *^y*^***** 
ticipate a still fiercer and more obstinate struggle 
-Nvith the other insurgents : and it was scarcely at an 
end, before he found himself threatened by a new 
enemy. For on his return to his camp on the 
Jaxartes, he saw its right bank lined by a host of 
Scythians, whom Arrian distinguishes from those to 
whom the embassy had been sent, as the Asiatic. 
They probably occupied the country to the north-east 
of the river, and differed in blood and language from 
those who ranged over the steppes westward, and to 
the north of the sea of Aral and the Caspian. They 
might think their independence endangered by the 
rising city: but it seems that they had also been 
urged by the agents of Spitamenes, to make their 
appearance while the invader was occupied with the 

> So Plutarch (de AI. Fort, il 9.)» though he makes HyrcanU Ihe scene of the 
occurrence. 
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CHAP, insurrection in the south. At the same luncture 
• news arrived that Spitamenes had taken up arms, 

and was besieging the Macedonian garrison in the 
citadel of Maracanda. Alexander sent a detachment 
to its relief, consisting of 1500 foot and 800 horse, 
all mercenaries, with sixty of his cavalry guard, 
under the command of Andromachus, Menedemus, 
and Caranus. But he appointed his interpreter, a 
Lycian, named Phamuches, to the command of the 
whole division, deeming him qualified, by his know- 
ledge of the language, and by the dexterity which he 
displayed in his intercourse with the barbarians, to 
conduct an expedition in which more, it seems, was 
to be accomplished by address than by force. The 
new city — though it was only twienty days since the 
foundations had been laid — was by this time sur- 
rounded with a wall high enough to sustain an attack ; 
and he now planted a colony in it, composed chiefly 
of Greek mercenaries, but with a mixture of natives ^ 
and of Macedonian invalids. Having then conse- 
crated it with sacrifices and games, he prepared to 
chastise the Scythians. 

They were confident in their prowess, and at first 
attributed the inaction of the Macedonians to the fear 
wliich it inspired. As they shot their arrows across 
the river, which was here not very broad, they defied 
Alexander with barbarian insolence, and threatened 
that, if he attempted to attack them, he should learn 
the difl^erence between the Scythians and the effe- 
minate races which he had hitherto subdued. Alex- 
ander ordered pontons or rafts to be made, and the 
skins of the tents to be prepared like those with which 
he had transported his troops across the Oxus. In 
the meanwhile Aristander sacrificed, to consult the 

* According to Airian (iv. 3.)» voluntary settlers from the neighbourhood. 
Curtius says (vii. 6. 27.) that they were prisoners whom Alexander ransomed ; 
but it seems not very likely that he would have entrusted them with such a post. 
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..gods on the issue of the enterprise. The victims chap. 

H^ere found to forebode some disaster: and the king, ^^^ 

it is said, notwithstanding his impatience, did not at 

first venture to neglect the omen. But when on a 

•econd trial they still presented a threatening aspect, 

be declared that he would brave any danger rather 

than bear the insults of the Scythians any longer. 

Aristander calmly replied, that he could not make a 

report contrary to the intimations given by the gods, 

to suit Alexander's pleasure. One might suspect 

some collusion between the king and his soothsayer, 

if -we believed, what Curtius relates, that the sacrifices 

suddenly proved propitious. Arrian however seems 

to have read, that they continued unfavourable to the 

last, and that Alexander embarked in spite of them. 

It seems more probable therefore that Aristander, who 

no doubt understood the practical use of his science 

as well as Xenophon, wished to divert his master 

I from an undertaking which, even without any adverse 

[ omens, he might have judged to be very dangerous : 

I especially as Alexander had not yet quite recovered 

I firom the effects of the blow he had received at Cyro- 

1 polis. And Curtius gives strong warrant for the 

conjecture, that he was acting in concert with He- 

phsestion, Craterus, and Erigyius, who all endeavoured 

to dissuade the king from his purpose. 

When the pontons were prepared, he ordered the Passage of 
engines to be planted by the water's edge, while the 2^"' 
troops were drawn up along the bank ready to embark. 
The Scythians were riding up and down on the op- 
posite side with their usual gestures of defiance. At 
an appointed signal, a discharge of missiles began, 
with an effect which seems to have amazed and ter- 
rified the barbarians nearly as much as the fire-arms 
of the Spaniards did the natives of the New World. 
. Several of them were wounded, and one of their 
f bravest warriors fell from his horse, pierced through 
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both buckler and corslet. At this sight the rest re- 
treated out of the reach of the engines, and Alexander I 
seized the opportunity to begin the passage. He | 
himself led the way. The bowmen and slingers were | 
landed first, and were ordered to ply the enemy with 
their missiles, that they might not be able to fall upon 
the infantry until the whole of the cavalry had crossed 
over. As soon as the whole army had come to land, 
he sent a small detachment of cavalry to charge the ' 
enemy. But the Scythians waited for their approach, 
and then suddenly wheeling round, assailed their 
flanks with a shower of arrows, while by the rapidity 
of their movements they eluded every attack. Alex- 
ander, seeing his troops engaged in an unequal contest, 
advanced with the main body of his horse, inter- 
spersed with the bowmen, and the rest of the light 
infantry ; and when he came up to the scene of action, 
sent some squadrons forward to charge, while he fol- 
lowed at the head of a column flanked with the light 
troops.^ The Scythians, threatened by this second 
division, did not venture to repeat the evolution on 
which they usually relied, but which would now have 
exposed their flank to the enemy. As little were 
they able to sustain the charge with which they were 
Defeat of assailed in front. They did not long keep their 
Jjj^" ground, but sought safety in flight. Alexander how- 
ever was not to be satisfied with a decided victory. 
He was bent on pursuing them until the last man was 
slain or taken. He pressed forward, in spite of the 
scorching heat, ^yiih unabated speed, and only paused 
for a few moments at a well to slake his burning 
thirst. But the water proved brackish, or other^vise 
noxious, and he soon began to experience the eflfects 
of the draught, which compelled him to relinquish 

* Mr. Williams takes a different view of Alexander*8 tactics, which is no doubt 
equally consistent with Arrian*s description. But Droysen also supposes the 
column to have attacked the flank of the Scythians. 
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the pursuit, and to permit himself to be carried back, chap. 
in a state of extreme danger, to the camp. So, 
Arrian observes, Aristander's prediction was fulfilled: 
and he believed that it was only Alexander's illness 
that saved the Scythians from extermination. About 
1000 of them were left on the field, and 150 taken. 
The defeat struck the rest of the people with awe, 
and Alexander soon after received an embassy from 
their king, or, as he was perhaps then called, the 
Khakhan, offering excuses for the hostile proceedings 
of his countrymen ; which he represented as the acts 
of a single tribe, not authorised by the general con- 
sent of the nation : and professing himself willing to 
submit to Alexander's pleasure. Alexander gra- 
ciously accepted the apology, which he could not 
becomingly have rejected, unless he had followed up 
the war in Scythia, for which he had now no incli- 
nation or leisure. He even restored the prisoners 
without a ransom. The fame of such clemency and 
liberality, coupled with that of his victory over a 
people which had hitherto been deemed by its 
neighbours invincible, attracted the homage of the 
Sacse, who seem to have ranged over the highlands to 
the west of the chain of Belur Tdgh, and behind their 
mountain barriers might have thought themselves 
secure from his arms. He sent one of his officers 
with their envoys, when they returned, under the 
same pretext, and with the same view, as in the case 
of the Scythian embassy. 

But his attention was now dra^vn to another quarter Enterpriie 
by the tidings he received of the corps which he had ^Mni?" 
sent under the orders of Pharnuches. Before it ar- 
rived at Maracanda, the garrison had successfully re- 
pelled the assaults of Spitamenes, and when he heard 
that another Macedonian force was approaching, he 
raised the siege, and retreated toward a city, which 
Arrian does not name, but which he describes as the 
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CHAP, capital of Sogdiana — a title which he had before 
\ / t given to Maracanda. This second capital, as it un- 
doubtedly stood lower down in the vale of the Sogd, 
may be now represented by Bokhara. Phamuches 
and his colleagues hastened to overtake him, and con- 
tinued to pursue him even after he had taken refuge 
in the desert of Khiva. Here however he was joined 
by a body of 600 horse, which the Scythian tribes of 
this region sent to his aid, when they found that their 
country had been invaded: and thus reinforced he 
ventured to wait for his pursuers. They came up 
with him in a pkin on the skirts of the desert, which 
afforded ample room for the evolutions in which the 
Scythian cavalry excelled, and which, as we have 
seen, had called for Alexander's military skill, as well 
as a superior force, to baffle them. Spitamenes now 
employed them with complete success. His Scythian 
allies, eluding the charge of the Macedonian cavalrj', 
whose horses were enfeebled by a laborious march 
and the scarcity of food, and wheeling round the 
phalanx, galled its flanks with their arrows, and a^ 
often as they were put to flight returned after a short 
Defeat of interval to the attack. It soon became evident that 
donh^' t^i6 o^ly ^o\)e of safety for the Macedonians lay in a 
speedy retreat to some place of shelter, and the ge- 
nerals resolved to fall back upon the Polytimetus, 
which offered a refuge in the woods that lined its 
banks. They formed their division in a hollow 
square, and reached the river, though pursued by the 
barbarians, without much loss. But it seems that 
their movements were not well concerted, and that 
Phamuches, whose talents were probably not equal 
to such an emergency, did not possess sufficient au- 
thority over his colleagues. Caranus, who commanded 
the cavalry, no sooner saw the river before him, than, 
without orders, and before the rest were aware of his 
intention, he pushed forward to gain the opposite 
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bank. When this movement was observed by the cux^. 
infantry, who were still more eager to escape from - 
the continual molestation which they were utterly 
unable to repel, they did not wait for a command, 
but followed in disorderly haste, and plunged into 
the water. The Scythians perc^ved the advantage 
which was offered to them by the enemy's mistake, 
and instantly dashing into the river, attacked the 
fugitives on all sides. A few only had landed, and 
these were for the most part overtaken and cut down. 
The rest were repulsed from the bank, which was high 
and steep, and exposed without defence to the enemy's 
arrows. At length they all made for a small island, 
which indeed afforded them firm footing and the use 
of their shields, but seems to have been open on all 
sides to the missiles of their assailants. Here almost 
all perished: the few prisoners who fell into the 
hands of the barbarians were put to death in cold 
blood. According to Aristobulus, who however gave 
a different account of the operations which led to this 
result — not more than 40 horse, and about 300 foot, 
made their escape to bear the mournful tidings to 
Alexander. 

It was the first disaster that had befallen his arms : 
and he hastened to wipe off the stain. Spitamenes 
had been encouraged by his success to advance again 
on Maracanda, and renew the siege of the citadel* 
Alexander, by one of his extraordinary marches, 
appeared there on the fourth day after he had moved 
from the bank of the Jaxartes. But, on the news of 
his approach, Spitamenes again took to flight, and 
retraced his steps toward the desert. Alexander pur- 
sued him with ardent speed, until he reached the 
scene of the recent carnage, where he halted to pay 
the last honours to the remains of the slain. But he 
still did not give up the hope of overtaking Spita- 
menes, before he came to the edge of the boimdless 
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CHAP, desert, into which it would have been madness to 
- ^^ ' follow him. He therefore returned into the vale of 



Alexander's the Polytimctus, and ravaged it, as he marched up 
"^*"**' the river, in its whole length and breadth : reducing 
the fortresses into which the unfortunate inhabitants 
fled for shelter, and putting to death all whom he 
found there as accomplices in the revolt of Spitamenes. 
This is certainly one of the acts of Alexander's life for 
which it is most difficult to find an excuse. There 
seems to be no ground even for the wretched plea 
of necessity, or policy, which has been urged in his j 
behalf. Both Curtius^ and Arrian^ afford reasons [ 
for believing that the mass of the Sogdian population 
was peaceably disposed, and had been urged into 
insurrection against its will by the influence and arts 
of Spitamenes. The real motive of the desolation 
with which the conqueror visited this lovely region, | 
can hardly be mistaken. It was manifestly resent- 
ment for the dishonour of his arms, the loss of his 
troops, and the escape of Spitamenes. He wreaked 
his vengeance on the innocent, because he was not 
able to reach the guilty. But if anger is to be ad- 
mitted as an extenuation of such cruelty, the most 
horrible atrocities of a Jenghiz, a Timur, or a Nadir, 
must be accounted venial offences. It ought rather 
to be acknowledged, that humanity was not one of 
the qualities that adorned Alexander's character, and 
that the clemency for which he has been often praised, 
did not rest on this foundation, but was the result of 
less amiable feelings, even where it was not the effect 
of a mere calculating policy. He could not perhaps 
have filled the part which he acted in the history 
of the world, if he had been capable of letting an 

' VII. 6. 24., speaking indeed only of the population of Maracanda. 

■ IV. 3. and 6., in his statement of the purpose for which Phamuches was 
appointed to conduct the expedition : hrl r^ KadofxiKrjaai rois $ap€dpois ^mAAov 1^ 
M r^ iy reus ydxais ilrtyuaBau 
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amotion of pity restrain him in the career of his ^^^* 
imbition. In the narrative of his conquests there is « — A^ 
lardly room for a moral reflection on the misery they 
^used : because it would be equally appropriate every 
svhere. But he is answerable as a man, even to pos- 
:erity, for all the evil he wrought, which did not 
essentially belong to his vocation as a conqueror.^ 

The year 329 was now drawing to a close, and as 
iranquillity, or the solitude which conquerors call 
peace, had been established in Sogdiana, Alexander, 
leaving Peucolaus with 3000 men as satrap of the 
province, proceeded to take up his winter quarters in 
Zariaspa. Here he was joined by the satraps Phra- 
taphernes and Stasanor, who brought Arsames, the 
suspected satrap of Aria, and Barzanes, who had 
been appointed to the government of Parthyaea by 
Bessus, with them in chains. About the same time 
be received reinforcements, of Greek mercenaries 
brought by Asander and Nearchus, and of Asiatic 
troops which had been levied by Asclepiodorus, the 
satrap of Syria. The generals who had escorted 
Menes and the treasure to the coast, also met him at 
Zariaspa. And now he held a solemn council, which noom of 
was probably attended not only by his own officers 
but by the Bactrian chiefs, to decide finally on the 
fate of the traitor Bessus. He was condemned to be 

> Droyspn's attempt to iialliate the barbarity of Alexander's proceedings in this 
:ase is the more revolting, because he gives entire credit to the statement of 
Dtirtius, as to the reluctance with which the Sogdians engaged in the insurrection, 
uid believes that the modern Tadjiks of Bokhara represent the original peaceful 
md industrious race of sufatjects which inhabited the country at the time of the 
!dacedonian invasion. Yet we are called upon, not merely to excuse the ruthless 
lestroyer, but to admire the eleame$9 and rigour with which he cuyusted hie 
tiaiu to his rtaoureee, A merit which cannot be denied to Robespierre. It is 
nuch to be regretted that so excellent a work as this of I>roysen*s should be dis- 
Igured by an idolatry which sacrifices everything to its hero. The language of 
knaxarchus is as unbecoming in the mouth of a historian as of a philosopher. 
Iklr. Williams too, whose humanity bursts out in a blaxe of indignation at the bare 
bought of Julianas devastations in Assyria (Essay on the Geography of the Anabasis 
). 211.), is not at all moved by the vengeance which Alexander exercised in Sog- 
liana. (Life of AI. p. 216. ) Indeed the expression that he overran t!ie whole country 
lardly leads the reader to suspect anything more than the suppression of the 
'eliellion. 
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mutilated, according to Persian usage, in his nose 
and ears, and then to be conveyed to Ecbatana, to 
suffer death in tlie presence of an assembly of Medes 
and Persians, which was to be called together to 
"witness his punishment. There can be little doubt 
that Alexander's motive for this rigorous treatment 
of Bessus, was not so much indignation at his crime, 
as a politic regard for the majesty of the throne, 
which had been outraged in the person of Darius. 
Arrian justly censures his compliance with the bar- 
barous practice of superadding torture to death. It 
seems however to have been designed to gratify 
Oxathres, and the other kinsmen of Darius, to whom, 
according to Curtius and Diodorus, the execution 
was committ^d.^ They are said to have put him to 
a cruel death ^, and even extended their vengeance to 
his lifeless remains, which they carefully guarded, 
that they might not be torn by bird or beast, an 
essential condition, according to the Magian religion, 
of an honourable interment.® 

During his stay at Zariaspa, his ambassadors re- 
turned from the country of the European Scythians, 



' Droysen (p. 327.) olMerves Uuit AIeiander*s treatment of Betsua b a re- 
markable proof how much he respected Eastern prejudices. Mr. Williams on 
the contrary is of opinion that Alexander deeply erred in orderUg Betens to be 
ecourged publicly fvr hit crimes : and that Me fedingt of the Ptreiane were aa 
much outraged by the degrading punishment of Bessus, at those of the English 
nobility would be, were they to see a duhe of Norfdh or Northumberland flagged 
by the hands of the common hangman through the ttreett of London, The pro- 
priety of this illustration may be partly estimated fh>m the nature of the punish- 
ments which the Persian kings were used to inflict on any of their suluects who 
Incurred their displeasure. As to the question itself, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that Arrian blames Alexander for adopting a barbarian usage in the 
punishment of Bessus ; that according to Diodorus and Curtius, Bessus was tor- 
tured by the Persians themselves; that Alexander could not have intended 
to outrage the feelings of the Persians by the punishment he inflicted on the 
murderer of their king ; and that his means of judging on this sulyect were at 
least as good as the best scholar enjoys at this day. He too had read his Xenophon. 

• Diodorus (xvii. 83., Plutarch, AL 43.), who imputes the atrocity to Alexander 
himself. According to this account he was torn, limb fVom limb, between two 
trees, which were first bent, and then suddenly allowed to spring back. But 
Curtius only represents him as fastened to a cross, after having being mutilated, and 
there pierced with arrows. 

' Curtius, VII. 6. 40. Compare Herodotus, i. 140. 
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accompanied by Scythian envoys, sent by a new king, chap. 
the brother of the kst, who had succeeded to the ^"* 
throne in the interval after the first embassy. They 
brought presents and a message from their prince of 
even more friendly import than that which Alexander 
had received from his predecessor. He professed the 
most unreserved submission to Alexander's pleasure, 
and offered his daughter's hand as a pledge of the 
dose alliance which he wished to contract with his 
powerful neighbour. If Alexander should not think 
fit to accept this proposal, he suggested that the ob- 
ject might be accomplished by an union between the 
great men of the Macedonian court and the daughters 
of the principal Scythian chiefs. Alexander received 
the envoys most graciously, and assured them that 
there was no need of such a connection to cement the 
friendship that subsisted between him and their king. 

About the same time he received a still more grati- Pharas- 
fying proof of the impression made by the fame of his 
victories, and of his personal character, on the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, in the arrival of a powerful chief 
named Pharasmanes, who is described as king of the 
Chorasmians, and whose territories, which long pre- 
j served the name of Khauresm, lay on the lower Oxus 
and the south coast of the sea of Aral, probably com- 
prehending the whole of the modern khanate of 
Khiva, and extending perhaps farther northward, 
between the Aral and the Caspian. He came at- 
tended by a body of 1500 horse, not merely with 
general offers of submission and service, but it is 
said with a distinct tender of his aid for a particular 
object which he himself suggested. He described his 
own dominions, we are informed, as bordering on the 
land of the Colchians and the Amazons, and was 
ready, if Alexander was inclined to make an expe- 
dition against those celebrated races, both to accom- 
pany him as his guide, and to supply his army with 
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CHAP, provisions. It is difficult here to distinguish between 
truth and fiction. The mention of the Amazons 
seems clearly to prove that the proposals of Pharas- 
manes have not been correctly reported. This sup- 
posed nation of female warriors was an object of 
strong curiosity to Alexander's soldiers, who had 
been familiar with the story from their childhood, 
and as they advanced toward the north-east, appear 
to have been continually expecting to fall in with 
them. Hence a report became current, and found a 
place in the works of tlie greater part of Alexander's | 
historians, that, on the banks of the Jaxartes, he had 
received a visit from a queen of the Amazons. But 
the Chorasmian king, if he was acquainted with the 
name, must have heard it first from the Greeks them- 
selves. Nor is it easy to explain how he could have 
been led to describe himself as a neighbour of the 1 
Colchians, from whom he knew himself to be sepa- 
rated by a great distance, whether of land or sea. 
Alexander also must have been perfectly aware that, 
when he moved eastward from the shores of the Cas- 
pian, he was leaving the seats of the Colchians farther 
and farther behind him. Still it is credible enough 
that Pharasmanes may have proposed to conduct him 
round the northern shores of the Caspian, for the 
purpose of subduing the tribes which were seated 
between it and the Euxine. He himself perhaps had 
but a vague notion of the distance ; and Alexander 
must have greatly underrated it, if he really made the 
answer which Arrian attributes to him : that he must 
first march into India, and so complete the conquest 
of Asia : he would then return to Greece, and make 
an expedition with his whole force, naval as well as 
military, into the countries on the Euxine: and he 
desired Pharasmanes to keep himself in readiness then 
to assist him : in the meanwhile to maintain a good 
understanding with Artabazus and the other satraps 
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of the provinces which lay nearest to his territories, chap. 
The plan itself however which this answer indicates, ,' - 
is such as we may very well believe Alexander to 
have entertained. 

The accounts remaining of his next two campaigns 
are very confused. Neither Curtius nor Arrian enable 
us distinctly to follow his movements. Arrian gives 
but a brief outline, dwelling only on a few incidents, 
and evidently not strictly adhering to the order of 
time : and Curtius mentions some facts, which raise 
a suspicion that the Greek author has either omitted 
or totally misrepresented some very important opera- 
tions. According to his account, when Alexander 
moved from Bactra or Zariaspa in the spring of 328, 
he crossed the river Ochus, and came to a city called 
Marginia, in the vicinity of which he founded six 
towns, at a short distance from one another, on lofty 
hills, that they might the more easily combine their 
forces for mutual aid to bridle the disaffected pro- 
vince. If the Ochus was, as is commonly believed, 
one of the streams which flow toward the Caspian 
from the mountains which form the barrier that 
separates the table-land of Khorasan from the low 
countries south of the Oxus, there could be little 
doubt that the name Marginia is connected with 
those of Margiana, and of the river Margus, or Mur- 
ghab, from which the province was so called : and it 
might be supposed that Alexander, before he crossed 
the Oxus, had made an expedition southward to quell 
some disturbances which had taken place in Margiana, 
and to secure the communication between Bactria and 
Asia by the lower road, which he had himself de- 
signed to take before he was diverted from his pur- 
pose by the insurrection of Satibarzanes. But it is 
certainly easier to believe that Curtius was altogether 
mistaken in this statement, than that Arrian either 
wholly omitted to mention these transactions, or de- 
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CHAP, scribed them in a manner which, but for this hint of 
' ' the Roman writer, would have rendered it impossible 



to recognise their real nature. It is besides clear, that 
during the winter sojourn at Zariaspa Alexander's 
attention was fully engaged by the affairs of Bactria 
and Sogdiana. 
Freth re- Somc of the Bactriau chiefs still held out against 
diuia. " him, and though the greater part were kept quiet by 
his presence, he saw enough to convince him that he 
could not depend on their submission, any longer 
than they were overawed by a superior force, at least 
while Spitamenes was at hand to excite them to revolt: 
and he learnt that notwithstanding his desolating 
ravages, the Sogdians were not reconciled to his 
yoke, but intrenching themselves in their fastnesses 
among the hills, defied the authority of Peucolaus. 
He therefore left a strong corps in Bactria under four 
generals, Polysperchon, Attains, Gorgias, and Me- 
leager, who however were it seems all placed under 
the command of Craterus^, to reduce the remaining 
insurgents, and to restrain the rest of the population 
from new attempts, and himself proceeded to cross 
the Oxus. While he was encamped on its bank, its 
water being so loaded with clay as to be scarcely 
drinkable^, wells were dug for a better supply, and 
from one, which was opened close to Alexander's 
tent, there gushed up a spring of naphtha, or, as the 
Greeks called it, oil. ^ Aristander was consulted on 
the prodigy, and foretold a very laborious, but suc- 
cessful campaign. 

Having passed the river he divided his forces into 
five columns, one of which he placed under the com- 

* This may be safely inferred from iv. 17., though Arrian, through negligence 
which seems to show that he, like Alexander, was Impatient to reach India, has 
omitted to mention the name of Craterus with those of the four generals. 

* Curtius, VII. 10. 13. ; and so it is described by Bumes, vol. ii. p. 214., 
second ed. 

* Naphtha occurs in coiuiderabU springs on the shores of the Caspian Sea, -.- It 
Ik used ins'tad of oil, Ure*s Dictionary of Chemistry, art NAraruA. 
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mand of Hephaastion, another under Ptolemy, a third ch^p- 
under Perdiccas, and the fourth under Coenus and ■ ^]^* - 
Artabazus. They were directed to traverse the 
country in various directions, and to meet him and 
the fifth division at Maracanda. The chief object 
was to reduce the strongholds in which the insurgents 
had taken refuge ; and there can be little doubt that, 
as usual, he reserved the most arduous of these enter- 
prizes for himself. We may therefore here adopt the Rcsaa. 
order of Curtius, who relates that he now marched ^*'^^*'* ^ 
against a fortress which was deemed the strongest in the sogdian 
the country, so as to be distinguished from the rest ^^ 
by the simple appellation of the Rock. ^ It was held 
by a chief named Arimazes, who had collected a great 
number, according to Curtius 30,000, of his country- 
men in it ; and the general belief that it was impreg- 
nable, had induced the Bactrian Oxyartes, who had 
been a follower of Bessus, and had either never sub- 
mitted to Alexander, — as he did not, it seems, concur 
in the treachery of Spitamenes against Bessus — or 
had again revolted, to send his wife and daughters to 
take shelter within its walls. This was an additional 
motive to quicken Alexander's eagerness for the pos- 
session of the place. It was, like the hill fortresses 
of India, an insulated rock, precipitous on all sides, 
and only accessible by a single narrow path. Pro- 
visions had been laid in sufficient, it was thought, 
even if the siege should last two years. Alexander 
himself, when he saw it, was almost inclined to de- 
spair. But he sent Cophas the son of Artabazus to 
summon Arimazes to surrender. The chief received 
the message with derision, and asked whether the 

* I>roj«en supposes it to have been situate near the pass of Kolugha or Derbend 
10 often mentioned in the history of Timur's early expeditions, and he would select 
the place called Kohiten, which is laid down in the map to Baber's Memoirs as an 
insulated hill, as the precise spot It seems clear that, if it was in Sogdlana, it must 
be looked for in this quarter. Mr. Williams's hypothesis on the sut^ject will be 
Dotieed ia tlte Appendix. 
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CTIAP. Macedonians had wings ? In no other way did it 
^ ^"' . seem possible for an enemy to reach the summit, 
The taunt roused Alexander to a resolution which he 
would allow no obstacle to foil. He proclaimed a 
reward of ten talents for the man who should first 
mount to the top, and a sum proportionately less for 
each of the nine who should follow. The lowest prize 
was to amount to 300 darics. The most agile and 
expert climbers in the army soon came forward as 
competitors for wealth and honour to be earned by 
a risk which they were used to despise. They pro- | 
vided themselves with cords, and with a number of 
the iron pegs with which the tents were secured, and 
set out in the middle of the night toward the most 
precipitous, and consequently the most neglected, side 
of the rock. The attempt would perhaps have been 
utterly desperate, if the ascent had not been rendered 
easier by the snow which lay on the ground, and 
which had become so solidly frozen, that the pegs 
when driven into it could support the weight of the 
body. Still more than thirty of the adventurers lost 
their footing, and were buried so deep in the snow at 
the foot of the hill that their bodies could not after- 
wards be found. Their more fortunate companions, 
who gained the summit in safety, announced their 
success to their friends below by the waving of flags, 
the signal which Alexander had appointed. As soon 
as he saw it, he again sent Cophas to summon Ari- 
mazes, and to point out to him that the Macedo- 
nians had found wings. The sight of the enemy 
above his head, whose strength he did not know, 
seems to have deprived him of his presence of mind, 
and he hastily surrendered the fortress. 
Koxiina. Alexander thus became master of the daughters of 

Oxyartes. One of them named Roxana was surpass- 
ingly beautiful, and made such an impression on the 
conqueror, that he resolved to share his throne with 
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her. Arrian praises him for the generosity he showed chap. 
to his fair captive, over whom he might have exer- < 
cised the rights of a victorious enemy. But Plutarch 
seems to take a more probable view of the case, when 
he conjectures that his resolution was dictated not 
less by policy than by inclination. His marriage 
with Roxana was likely to conciliate her countrymen, 
whose resistance was the -most obstinate he had yet 
encountered : and it accorded with the general system 
which he had adopted in his treatment of his new 
subjects. It was immediately attended with one im- 
portant advantage. Oxyartea, as soon as he heard 
of the honour which the king was about to confer on 
his family, repaired to the Macedonian camp, and 
henceforth zealously exerted all his influence in 
Alexander's service.^ 

Curtius relates that Arimazes, his kinsman, and 
the principal refugees taken in the fortress, were put 
to death by the conqueror. But it is very improbable 
that he should have displayed such severity on an 
occasion which naturally suggested extraordinary 
clemency. Curtius indeed refers the capture of 
Roxana to a different place: and therefore his ac- 
count of the treatment of the vanquished may belong 
to another occasion. Though the Rock was the 
strongest fortress in Sogdiana, there were others in 
the high valleys of the upper Oxus, which appear 
still to have afforded shelter to some of the Bactrian 
and Sogdian insurgents. But Alexander was not 
at leisure to advance farther in this direction. His 
presence was required at Maracanda for the settle- 
ment of the province, and to secure it against the 

* Mr. Williams (p. 237.) seems to suppose, that what Plutarch says (Al. 47.) 
aboat the difference between IlephaDStion and Craterus, relates to Alexander's 
marriage with Roxana. But it clearly applies only to the general suluect which 
led Plutarch to mention the marriage : Alexander*s adoption of Asiatic usages. 
The marriage however might be very repugnant to the feelings of the Macedoniant 

as an indication of the policy which they thought injurious to them — though 

tbey did not think a Bactrian bride, as such, at all degrading. 
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inroads of Spitamenes. This gallant chief; when ^ 
forced to take refuge in the desert accompanied by a i 
Boccett of small body of Sogdian fugitives, had only waited for a r 
fresh opportunity of renewing hostilities against the r 
invaders. As soon as Alexander had crossed the 
Oxus into Sogdiana, having collected about 600 of the ' 
MassagetsB, one of the Scythian tribes who ranged 
over the Chorasmian desert, he made an irruption . 
into Bactria, and surprised and cut to pieces a party 
of 300 Macedonian cavalry, who were stationed near : 
the frontier, and took Attinas their commander pri- . 
soner. Flushed with this success, he ventured to 
advance into the neighbourhood of Zariaspa; and i 
though he was not strong enough to attack the city, 
he collected a large booty from the surroundmg 
district. Craterus was at this time engaged, we do 
not know how, elsewhere. Zariaspa had been con- 
sidered so secure, that several invalids of the horse- 
guard were left there, with Peithon, the governor of 
the royal household, and a cithar-player named 
Aristonicus, protected only by a very small body of 
mercenary cavalry. They had however now recovered 
so as to be able to bear arms. Peithon collected all 
the forces he could muster, including some of the 
royal pages, and sallying out upon the enemy, sur- 
prised them as they were retreating with their spoil, 
wrested the whole from them, and slew a great 
number. But as he marched back in triumph to 
Zariaspa, he suffered himself to be surprised in his 
turn. Spitamenes made a circuit, and laid an ambush 
for him on his road, into which he fell. His little 
band made a brave resistance ; but the greater part 
were killed : among them Aristonicus, fighting more 
manfully, says Arrian, than could have been expected 
from his profession: Peithon himself was wounded 
and taken prisoner. 

Craterus, when he heard of these events^ set out in 
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»ur8ait of the Scythians, and chased them back into chap. 
he desert, where they were joined by a thousand ■ ^|^ - 
lore of their countrymen, and, as he still advanced, 
raited to give him battle. They were however routed, 
nd left 1 50 of their number on the field ; but Craterus 
iid not venture to pursue them any further : and this 
heck scarcely counterbalanced the advantages they 
lad gained. It was to be expected that Spitamenes 
vx>uld renew his attack in some other quarter: for 
unong the tribes of the desert, more especially the 
SidassagetaB, who were always ready to make war 
Bvhere they saw a prospect of plunder, he could never 
be in want of troops. To take precautions against 
this danger, was one of the main objects that called 
Alexander to Maracanda. Here, after he had been 
rejoined by his five generals, he proceeded to regulate 
the internal affairs of the country. To heal the 
wounds which his vengeance had inflicted the year 
before, and to provide for the permanent security of 
the province against hostile inroads and internal dis- 
affection, he directed a number of new cities to be 
founded: according to one statement no fewer than 
twelve. They were planted with colonies in which 
Macedonians or Greeks were mixed with barbarians : 
but, it seems, in such proportion, and on such terms, 
as to give a decided predominance to the European 
population. Hephsestion was ordered to superintend 
the establishment of the new settlers: a business 
which required much judgment and caution. In the 
meanwhile the king made a progress through the 
country to reduce the places which still remained in 
the hands of the insurgents. In the course of this chaw at 
expedition he came to a royal park, in a district ^*'*'^ 
which Curtius calls Bazaria, where the game had 
remained untouched for more than a century. The 
army, according to the custom of an Eastern chase, 
formed a circle within the indosure, and drove the 
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CHAP, wild beasts toward the centre, where the king and 
his nobles despatched them. Alexander himself was 
attacked by a lion of extraordinary size, and rejecting 
the aid of Lysimachus who would have interposed in 
his defence, killed it with his own hand. The in- 
cident, as Curtius suspects, through some strange pe^ 
version of the facts, gave rise to a story which became 
widely current, that Lysimachus by the king's orders 
had been exposed to a lion. Alexander's achievement 
earned the applause of a Spartan envoy, who was 
present, and exclaimed: A brave struggle^ Alexan- | 
der^ with the royal beast for the mastery. But the 
Macedonian spectators, who had shuddered at the 
danger, deemed their king's life too precious to be 
risked in such a contest, and a military assembly was 
held on the subject, which, exercising a democratical 
privilege, that had probably been long dormant, de- 
creed that the king should not in future hunt on 
foot, or without some of his chief officers by his side. 
Four thousand head of game were destroyed in this 
memorable chase ; and Alexander's combat with the 
lion was afterwards commemorated by a group of 
figures in bronze which Craterus dedicated at Delphi. 
On the return of the army to Maracanda, Artabazus 
begged leave to resign his satrapy of Bactria, a post 
too laborious for his advanced age. He was dismissed 
into an honourable retirement, and Cleitus was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. The new satrap had been 
ordered to prepare for his departure, and Alexander 
himself was on the point of setting out on a fresh 
expedition toward the western frontier of Sogdiana, 
to reduce a mountainous district which was still 
Alexander's occupicd by a band of Bactrian exiles. The eve of 
their parting was a day which the Macedonians were 
used to solemnise as a festival of Dionysus. But on 
this occasion for some unknown reason Alexander 
substituted a sacrifice in honour of the Dioscuri* 
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The religioas ceremony was closed as usual by a 
banquet, at which Cleitus was present, and which was 
immoderately prolonged, according to a custom which 
Alexander certainly found already prevailing in his 
father^s court, and had no need to learn, as Arrian 
intimates, from the barbarians. Among the guests 
'were some Greek literary parasites, poets, rhetoricians, 
and sophists, persons of little reputation at home, who 
made up for the slendemess of their abilities by the 
grossness of their flattery, with which unhappily 
Alexander was not disgusted, if he did not encourage 
it as subservient to his political ends. Three of these 
adventurers, Agis, an epic versifier of Argos, Cleon, 
a Siceliot, and Anaxarchus of Abdera, who professed 
the flexible philosophy of his countryman Democritus, 
have escaped oblivion tlirough the pre-eminence of 
their baseness. The conversation, when it was grow- 
ing late, fell on the T>vin Heroes, whom, as Euripides 
expressed it, their father Zeus had made gods.^ The 
courtly tongues readily seized this occasion to dwell 
on the praises of the more illustrious hero then pre- 
sent, who, but for the envy which always attends 
living worth, would have been universally acknow- 
ledged as far greater than the Dioscuri, greater than 
Hercules himself. Cleitus, whom wine had released 
from ordinary reserve, checked this profane flattery, 
perhaps the more sternly, because he perceived its 
practical tendency, to favour the establishment of the 
ceremonies which he had always strongly opposed* 
He observed too that it was at the expense of the 
Macedonians, who had contributed their share to all 
the great achievements which were ascribed solely 
to their king, that his merits were thus magnified. 
And he quoted some verses of Euripides which de- 
nounced the injustice of the custom by which the 

* Helena, 1 759. vfias Zcvs iwoiti^rw dco^s. 
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CHAP, honour of every victory was commonly assigned to 
- ^ - the general alone. The remark must have been 
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offensive to the king, not merely from its personal 
application, but as inculcating a sentiment directly 
adverse to the admission of the practice which he 
wished to introduce. But when his own actions were 
made the subject of a more particular discussion in 
comparison with his father's, and, in reply to the 
flatterers who depreciated Philip's exploits, CleitiM 
extolled them far above his son's, and as he rudely 
reminded him of the battle of the Granicus, stretched 
out his right hand, exclaiming, ITiis handj Alexander, 
then saved your life, the king could no longer contain 
his passion. He sprang up to rush upon Cleitus, but 
was held back by some of his friends, while he odled 
out for his guards to come and rescue him from the 
traitors who were confining him, as Bessus had 
Darius. In the meanwhile Cleitus, who did not still 
desist from his provoking language, was hurried out 
of the banquet chamber. Alexander was then re- 
leased ; but as his fury was only inflamed by the short 
restraint it had undergone, he immediately snatched 
a spear from the hands of a sentinel and hastened 
5SS-°' toward the door. Unhappily Cleitus had also re- 
covered his liberty, and, no less frantic than the king, 
was returning to the palace, and met Alexander, who 
was calling out for the object of his vengeance, and, 
as soon as he perceived him, thrust the spear through 
his body. 

When he saw the brother of his nurse Lanic^ the 
companion of his boyhood, the preserver of his life, 
stretched dead at his feet, tlie double intoxication of 
'Nvine and rage was instantly overpowered by a thrill 
of remorse. He retired to his chamber in an agony 
of grief, and throwing himself on his bed, continued 
to repeat the names of Cleitus and Lanic^, whom, 
after her two sons had been slain in his service, he 
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had deprived of her only brother. The murderer of chap. 
his friends, as he loudly called himself — perhaps the - ^^ - 
assassination of Parmenio had begun to appear to him 
in its true light — he was not fit to live. For three 
days he rejected food, and abandoned himself wholly 
to his anguish. Then, as its violence began to sub- 
side with the abatement of his bodily strength, his 
friends attempted with more success to soothe, con- 
sole, and rouse him from his dejection. The sooth- 
sayers bad him submit to the just wrath of Dionysus, 
who had visited him with a temporary phrenzy, to 
manifest his displeasure at the neglect of his festival, 
which the king must celebrate in due form, if he 
wished to propitiate the god. The army adopted a 
less innocent artifice for the same purpose ; they passed 
a resolution that Cleitus had been justly put to death: 
and forbad the interment of his remains, until the 
king interfered, and ordered him to be buried. The 
motive of this servility may be admitted as a pal- 
liation of its baseness. There is nothing else to dis- 
tinguish it from the adulation of Anaxarchus, who 
expressed the. same sentiment in a more philosophical 
form. The poets, he suggested to Alexander, had 
placed Dicfe, the goddess of justice, at the right hand 
of Zeus, to signify that whatever he decreed was 
right : in like manner whatever was done by a great 
king ought to be deemed just, first by himself, and, 
when so approved, by all other men.^ Alexander's 
understanding was too sound to be deceived by the 
obsequiousness of his soldiers, or by the sophist's theo- 
logical and ethical fallacies : he more readily listened 
to the soothsayers, and found some comfort in the 
thought, that his fatal burst of passion was the 
working of the offended god : and before he left Ma- 

' ADAxarchus had the merit at least of frankly professing the principle. How 
nianj adopt and act upon it, both in religion and politicii, who have not the 
caodcmr to atow it 1 
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CHAP, racanda atoned for his past neglect by the celebration 
- of the Dionysiac festival. But the most efficacious 

remedy for his grief was supplied by the cares of 
public business, and the toils of war. Hephsestion 
was sent with a detachment into Bactria, to provide 
for the subsistence of the army in its winter quarters. 
AmjTitas was appointed to the vacant satrapy of 
Artabazus. Alexander himself set out on the expe- 
dition which he had before meditated toward the 
invuioa of wcstcm frontier. The region which he was about to 
xcnippi. invade, which the Greeks, perhaps with a slight cor- 
ruption of its proper name, called Xenippa\ lay, it 
seems, on the skirts of a range of hills, which rise 
about ten miles north of Bokhara, running from east 
to west, and still bear the name by which they were 
then known, of the Nura mountains. It was a district 
abounding in villages, as its soil was singularly 
fertile. The natives, fearing that it might become 
the theatre of war, and might suffer, as the vale of 
the Sogd the year before, from Alexander's resent- 
ment, when they heard of his approach, compelled the 
Bactrian exiles to withdraw. Amyntas was sent to 
intercept them. But as their numbers amounted to 
more than 2000, all mounted, they ventured to attack 
him, and, having taken him by surprise, long main** 
tained a hard combat. They were at last put to 
flight, and left 400 on the field of battle, and 300 in 
the enemy's hands; but the Macedonians purchased 
their victory with the loss of eighty slain, and between 
three and four hundred were wounded. Curtius 
seems to say that the fugitives soon afterwards sub- 
mitted, and obtained pardon from the conqueror : but 
perhaps this ought to be understood of the inha- 
bitants of Xenippa, who had still reason to dread his 

> The great number of names ending in tippa in the modern maps of Maweral- 
nahar seems to indicate, that it is only tbe first part of the name Xenippa that was 
formed by the Greeks according to the analogy of their own language. 
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displeasure on account of the shelter which they had chap. 

afforded to the refugees. He then advanced toward x 

the highlands of Nura, or, as Curtius writes it, Naura, syni- 
where the principal defile was occupied by a chieftain "^^^"^ 
named Sysimithres, who was in possession of a strong 
fortress at its entrance. According to Curtius, he 
surrendered at the first summons; but as Curtius 
has manifestly confounded the capture of this fortress 
-mth that of another to be mentioned hereafter, we 
cannot be sure that he has not wholly misrepresented 
the manner in which it fell into Alexander's hands. 
It is only certain that the reduction of this place was 
not attended with the immediate submission of the 
whole canton. Alexander afterwards, taking tlie 
cavalry only with him, made one of his extraordinary 
marches in pursuit of the remaining insurgents. 
Philip, a younger brother of Lysimachus, to show 
his devotion to the king, accompanied him the whole 
way on foot ; and when they overtook the fugitives, 
fought gallantly by his side ; but as soon as the 
enemy was routed, sank exhausted by the effort, and 
expired in his master's arms. On his return to the 
camp, after he had completely dispersed the bar- 
barians, Alexander had to lament another loss, the 
death of his brave general Erigyius, which had just 
taken place : perhaps an effect of wounds receiv(?d in 
the attack of the fortress. His obsequies, and those 
of the young soldier, were celebrated together. 

When this district had been pacified, there re- nrfntand 
mained no enemy on foot in Sogdiana, though, as long iiTuIwiwnf*, 
as Spitamenes lived at large, it could never be secure; 
from invasion. Alexander now proceeded with th(; 
main body of his army to Nautaca, where h(j m(?unt 
to spend the winter, leaving Coenus, with a diviMion of 
horse and foot, in the vale of the Sogd, to prcHcrv** tlio 
tranquillity of the country, and, if poHsihlc, to draw 
Spitamenes by some stratagem into his powei*. Spi- 
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tamenes, as Alexander had expected, did not long re- 
main quiet ; but as the strongholds of Sogdiana were 
now all in the hands of the Macedonians, he saw no 
hope left but in an attack on Coenus and his division, j 
Having come to BagaB, a strong place on the north- j 
west frontier, he again collected a body of cavahy, 
about 3000, from the Massagetae, and marched against 
Coenus. A hard-fought battle ensued ; but the Mace- 
donian tactics and discipline gained a decided victory. 
The barbarians fled, leaving 800 slain: the victors, I 
according to their own statement, lost less than forty. | 
Spitamenes indeed escaped, but his Sogdian and 
Bactrian adherents now began to view his cause as 
desperate, and a great number of them deserted him 
in his flight, and surrendered themselves to Coenus. 
The Scythians, to console themselves for their disaster, 
plundered the baggage of their allies. Spitamenes, ' 
who still accompanied them, was left wholly in their I 
power : they had little to hope for from him, and pro- 
bably viewed him with an evil eye as the author of 
their calamities. A report soon reached them, spread 
perhaps for the purpose by Coenus, that Alexander 
himself was on the point of making an expedition 
against them. To avert this danger, they cut off the 
head of Spitamenes, and sent it to Alexander.^ So 
fell the boldest, most active, and persevering enemy 
that Alexander had yet encountered in Asia ; one of 
the few men who had displayed a love of independence, 
which could neither be seduced nor overawed. His 
death relieved Alexander from his chief anxiety about 
the countries where he had now been detained nearly 
two years : though in the upper valleys of the Oxus 
there were still some refractory chiefs, among them 

* According to another 8tor>', which Curtius relates at great length (nu. S.> 
it was brought by the wife of Spitamenes, who had Intreated him to surrender 
himself to Alexander, and then murdered him to revenge herself for the HI umgt 
she had received from him on account of her advice. 
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Catanes, who had been an associate of Spitamenes in 
his treachery to Bessus, Austanes, and Chorienes, who 
still relied on the security afforded by that moun- 
tainous region. Dataphernes, who had taken refuge 
among the Dahse, neighbours of the Massagetaa, was 
sent by them in chains to Alexander, as soon as they 
heard of the death of Spitamenes.^ 

It was Alexander's purpose, as soon as the season 
permitted in the spring of 327, to make an expedition 
against the chiefs who still held out in the eastern 
highlands, and then immediately to begin his march 
toward India. In his winter quarters at Nautaca, winter 
where he was joined by Coenus, as soon as he had J^Nantoct. 
discharged the most important part of his commission, 
he made various regulations concerning the adminis- 
tration of the western provinces, which he was soon 
to leave at a still greater distance behind him, while 
he penetrated into the unknown regions of India. 

' So Curtius, viu. 3. 16. Droysen, I do not know on what authority, describes 
Urn as surrendering himself, p. 341. — The order in which the events of the cam- 
paign of 328 are related in the text, is only the result of an attempt to combine 
file accounts of Arrian and Curtius together, in what seemed to me the most 
probable manner. It differs fit)m Droysen's arrangement in two points. Accord- 
ing to his view, Alexander first marched fit)m the Oxus to Maracanda, there gave 
hb orders to Hephaestion about the new Sogdian colonies, then took the Sogdian 
Bock, returned to Maracanda, and after the death of Cleitus made the expedition 
against Xenippa and Naura, leaving Coenus to protect Sogdiana. During his 
absence on Uiis expedition, Spitamenes made his unsuccessful attempt, and his 
death took place before Alexander went into winter quarters at Nautaca. It 
seemed to me necessary to place the capture of the Sogdian Rock earlier in the 
campaign of 328, on account of the snow which Arrian describes as lying so deep 
at the time : and I infer fh>m Arrian *s language (iv. 17» 18.) about Canus, that 
the death of Spitamenes took place after Alexander had left the vale of the Sogd, 
ftir Nautaca. In iv. 17. we read that he left Coenus commander-in-chief in 
Sogdiana, and ordered him to vnnter there, both to protect the country, and to draw 
Spitamenes into an ambush, if he found an opportunity, in the course of the 
wimter. These expressions seem to prove that Alexander was at this time on the 
point of going into whiter quarters. Nor can it be considered as an important 
ol^ection, that Arrian and Curtius* both say he was meditating an expedition 
against the Bfassagets or Daha?, among whom Spitamenes had taken refuge, when 
the chief's head was brought to him. It does not follow that he was then near 
their frontier. Arrian (iv. 18.) seems evidently to allude to the commission which 
he had mentioned in the preceding chapter, when he says that Coenus came to 
Nautaca, as well as Craterus, Phrataphemes, and Stasanor, having accomplished all 
that had been assigned to them by Alexander to do. The iy roin^ can only refer 
to the interval between the defeat and the death of Spitamenes. — As to Phrata- 
phemes and Stasanor, I can hardly help suspecting that they have been mentioned 
here, through some midtake arising fhnm iv. 7. 

BB 2 
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CHAP. Already he had experienced the difficulty of mi 
. ^"' . taining his authority during a long absence over 
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remote parts of his dominions. Autophradates, 
satrap of Tapuria, had been repeatedly sent for 
had not obeyed the summons. Phrataphernes 
now despatched to arrest him, and bring him to cc 
Oxodates, the satrap of Media, had betrayed a \ 
either of zeal or of loyalty, and Atropates was 
to take his place : Stamenes to succeed to the sati 
of Babylon which had become vacant by the dec 
of Maza^us. Sopolis, Epocillus, and Menidas, ^ 
sent to bring fresh recruits from Macedonia. 

^^^^^- With the first gleams of spring Alexander 
Nautaca, and moved through an Alpine road 
which his troops suffered extreme hardships i 
tempestuous weather, cold, fatigue, and hur 
toward a country which Arrian calls ParaBtac 
and which has therefore been commonly suppose 
lie to the south of Bactria. A part of Khorasan 
undoubtedly called by that name, as well as 
district which Alexander conquered on his way i 
Persepolis to Ecbatana. But it is impossible 
either of these should be here meant by Arrian, 
only because Alexander could not have taken ei 
of them in his way from Nautaca to Bactra, 
because this Parcetacene appears from Curtius 
have been situate in the vicinity of the Sacas, w 
seats unquestionably lay to the east of Bactria 

FwtoMsof Sogdiana. The place of greatest strength in 
Paraatacene was a fortress belonging to Chorie: 
It stood on a high insulated rock, precipitous oi 
sides, and completely surrounded by a deep ra^ 

* Tin. 4. 20. 

» In the description which Ciirtlus gives of the fortpcss of Sysimlthrcs, 
in general belongs to this of Chorienes, the river or torrent at the Irattom 
ravine is a conspicuous feature. But Arrian does not mention it. This th 
cannot help to identify the rock of Chorienes with the Hissar Shad man, 
Droysen takes for it, though the conjecture, for ought that appears to the co: 
Is probable enough. 
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*hich served as a natural trench to guard the ap- chap. 
proach. The ground at the top appears to have ■ ^^ ■ 
lleen level, and capable of holding a numerous gar- 
tison. The only path which led up to it was one 
which had been cut in the rock, so as to be of difficult 
ascent, even when not defended, and to allow room 
b its breadth for no more than one man.^ It was 
Dccessary to fill up a part of the ravine before the 
first step could be taken toward the storming of the 
Fortress: and this was a work which, to a common 
2ye, would have appeared utterly impracticable ; so 
2:reat was its depth, so precipitous its sides. But 
AJexander had resolved to become master of the 
place : and obstacles apparently as great had already 
yielded to such a resolution. The sides of the neigh- 
bouring hills were clothed with fir, which supplied 
abundant materials. By means of ladders the be- 
siegers descended to the foot of the precipice, where 
they drove in piles which they overlaid with hurdles^ 
and then heaped up a pile of earth. The work ad- 
vanced indeed but slowly, though the whole army 
jfas employed on it, one half, during the day, under 
:he eye of Alexander himself, the rest by night in 
hree divisions, which relieved each other, under Per- 
liccas, Leonnatus, and Ptolemy. Yet at length it 
ose to such a height that the arrows of the assailants 
eached the top of the walls. Chorienes, seeing so 
iiuch that he had supposed impossible already eflfected, 
legan to tremble lest his remaining defences might 
Tove equally unavailing. He sent a herald to Alex- 
nder to request a conference with Oxyartes; and 
he persuasions and example of Oxyartes induced him 
commit himself to Alexander's generosity. He 
ame doAvn with a few of his intimate friends to the 

* One might suspect from Curtius (vui. 2. 21.) that it was a gallery cut 
rough the rock, and iitsuing at the top: perpetutu cunieuluM iterprabent in compos^ 

UB 3 
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CHAP, camp, was graciously received, and, while he 



LIL 



remained there, sent some of his companions 
with orders to the garrison to surrender the foi 
When these orders had been obeyed, the king hii 
went up with 600 of the hypaspists to view the pi 
Its strength, and the large stock of provisions wl 
had been laid in, proved either the confidence 
had been reposed in him, or the awe he had inspired) 
and he did not scruple to restore the fortress 
Chorienes, and to invest him with the govemme 
of the surrounding district. Chorienes requited 
generosity with a munificent present of provisic 
sufficient to supply the army for two months; 
he admitted that this was not a tenth part of 
store which he had collected for the siege. 

After the fall of this place, which was the key 
the province, there remained no object in this quartefj'^ 
that demanded Alexander's presence. He hi] 
proceeded to Bactra, to make his final preparatioi 
for his Indian expedition, and left Craterus, with tliel 
divisions of Polysperchon, Attains, and Alcetas, andj 
600 of the horse-guard, to complete the reduction of j^; 
Paraetacene, and to crush the remains of the inde- 
pendent party in their last retreats. Craterus brought 
the two chiefs who still held out to an engagement, in -^ 
which Catanes fell, and Austanes was taken prisoner, t: 
Curtius seems to speak of a distinct expedition made 3: 
by Polysperchon, in which he overran a region called i- 
Bubacene.' This has been interpreted as the country i 
now called Badakshan, which stretches eastward to 
the foot of the mountains (the Belur T&gh) that con- 
tain the sources of the Oxus. But it seems doubtful 



' Droysen in his paper On Alexander's Marches through Turan (Rhein. Mus. 
1833, p. 100.) incorrectly represents Curtius as saying, that Catanes and Austanes 
were conquered by Craterus in Bubacene. If so, there could have been no doubt 
that Bubacene and Paraetacene were the same district. But Curtius (vm. 6. 2.), 
after he has mentioned the defeat of the two insurgent chiefs, adds : Polysperchon 
quoque regionem qute Bubacene appellatur in ditionem redegiL 
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er Alexander gave any commission to his lieu- chap. 
s, beyond that which Arrian mentions, of sub- - 

the Bactrian insurgents, and vrhether they 

have ventured on such operations, when they 
that he was waiting for their arrival to set out 

march to India, They had certainly not much 
hr such conquests, since before the beginning 

summer they had already rejoined the grand 
at Bactra. 
•ing their absence, events had taken place there, 

illustrate the condition of Alexander's court, 
le footing on which he stood with his Macedo- 
lobles. He had detected another conspiracy 
t his life, more certainly attested than that of 
as, and formed by persons whom he could still 
ive suspected of such a design. The parties 
ome of the royal pages, youths selected, as has 
Iready mentioned, from the noblest Macedonian 
is, to be trained in all the arts of war and peace 

might fit them for the highest commands, in 
urse of their attendance on the king's person. 

among their duties to keep guard at the en- 

of the royal apartments, to receive the king's 
from the grooms, and wait on him when he 
jady to mount, and to attend him to the chase, 
were treated in other respects with the distinc- 
ifitting their birth and prospects, and enjoyed 
ivilege of sitting — like the Roman boys^ — at 
Dcfore the king. It had happened that at a Hcnnoiaua,^ 
g-party, perhaps on the road to Bactra, one of 
youths, named Hermolaus, heedlessly or offi- 
' had hurled his dart at a wild boar which the 
vas preparing to strike. Alexander, vexed 
Fended, ordered the youth to be punished with 

us, Ann. xiii. 15. Curtius (viii. 6. 5.) has, sedentibut vesd cum rtge, 
ps this was, as according to the Roman usage, propria et parciort mensa, 
Scrvius on JEii. vii. 1 76. 
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CHAP, stripes, in the presence of the other pages, and to he 
^"* deprived of his horse. The chastisement may have 



been merited and not excessive, and it was of a kind 
to which according to custom the pages were held to 
be liable at the king's pleasure. Yet this power may 
have been so rarely exercised that the infliction was 
accounted a grievous disgrace, and Hermolaus may 
not have viewed his own conduct in the light in which 
it appeared to the king. It is certain that he felt as 
Plot of the one who had suffered an atrocious injury. He dis- 
^^^^ closed his feelings to one of his young comrades, Sos- 
tratus, son of Amyntas, and declared that life would 
be insupportable to him without revenge. Sostratus 
was easily led to share the resentment, or at least the 
danger, of one whom he loved ; and a plot was soon 
formed between them to murder the king. So far 
there is nothing to surprise us in the narrative. But 
what follows is hardly to be explained as the effect 
of boyish passion or sjinpathy. It must have been 
through other motives that the two friends induced 
four other youths of their own class, Antipater, the 
son of Asclepiodorus, who had been satrap of Syria, 
Epimenes son of Arseas, Anticles son of Theocritus, 
and Philotas son of Carsis, who is described as a 
Thracian, to become their accomplices. It seems in- 
credible that they should have taken part in such a 
plot, without some previous ground of discontent and 
ill-will toward the king. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he had personally offended them : and we 
are therefore inclined to suspect, that their youth- 
ful indignation had been kindled by the complaints, 
which they might often have heard from their elders, 
of Alexander's attempts to degrade his nobles to a 
level with the conquered people, his adoption of Per- 
sian usages, his tyrannical proceedings in the case of 
Philotas and Parmenio. There could indeed be no 
doubt that this was the case, if we could rely on the 
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xeport, that Hermolaus afterwards pleaded these mo- ^f^^ 
in justification of his conduct ; and even if this ' — « — ' 
a rhetorical invention, it may truly express the 
^selings of the greater part of his associates. 

The conspirators determined to take advantage of 
the opportunity oflFered by their attendance on the 
long to eflFect their purpose. According to one ac- 
count they waited until in the course of rotation they 
should be all on duty together at night, and a month 
elapsed before this combination took place: a re- 
markable proof undoubtedly, if this was the fact, of 
the tenacity with which they clung to their design. 
Arrian however simply relates, that they agreed, 
-when the night watch fell to Antipater's turn, to kill 
the king in his sleep. Antipater, it may be supposed, 
was to admit them into the bedchamber. It happened 
however that on this evening Alexander remained at 
table longer than usual, and, after he had retired from 
the banquet-room, was induced to return to it, and to 
continue there the greater part of the night. There 
was a story, which was adopted by Aristobulus, that 
a Syrian woman, who followed the camp, and was be- 
lieved — apparently because she had lost her senses — 
I to possess the gift of divination, and had access at all 

(hours to the royal apartments, met him as he was 
withdrawing, and by her intreaties prevailed on him 

I to rejoin the company he had left. Whatever the 
cause may have been, it is certain that he did not go 
to rest until the guard had been relieved. The next 
day Epimenes, moved perhaps by the king's marvel- 
lous escape which might seem to indicate a divine 
interposition, revealed the plot to his bosom friend 
Charicles, who immediately disclosed it to Eurylochus, 
another son of Arseas: Eurylochus carried the in- 

( formation to Ptolemy, who reported it to the king. PunWi- 
The conspirators were arrested, and all but Epi- ^l^ 
menes — whose life was spared — put to the torture. 'lAnton. 
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CHAP. It seems that they did not deny their guilt : Hermo- 
. ^^ . laus is said to have gloried in the deed which he had j. 



theses. 



meditated, and to have inveighed against Alexander's 
tyranny in the Macedonian assembly. They were 
stoned, according to the more probable account^, by 
the army: according to another, their punishment 
was committed to their comrades, who, to prove their , 
own loyalty, put them to a cruel death. f 

criiii- But in the confessions which had been extorted from | 

them some other names had been mentioned, and 
among them that of the Olynthian Callisthenes, a ; 
person who, through the misfortune in which he was 
thus involved, probably acquired greater celebrity 
than he would have earned by all the works and 
actions of his life. Callisthenes was one of the men of 
letters who followed the court: but he stood on a 
peculiar footing with the king. He was Aristotle's 
kinsman, had been educated by him, and, during his 
residence in Macedonia, had probably been the com- 
panion of Alexander's studies^ : and it seems to have 
been through Aristotle's recommendation that he was 
permitted to attach himself to the expedition. The 
philosopher perhaps hoped that in the camp and the 
court he would acquire that practical sense in which 
he knew him to be very deficient, notwithstanding 
the success with which he cultivated several branches 
of literature, and his great rhetorical talent. But a 

* Which would be unquestionably the true one, if the letter firom Alexander to 
Antipater, quoted by Plutarch (Al. 55.), was certainly genuine. But the manner 
in which the fact is mentioned by Arrian (iv. 14.) throws some suspicion on the 
letter : and its contents are, to say the least, very strange. It seems hardly 
credible that he should have thrown out such violent threats, before even an 
inquiry had been made as to the ground of his suspicions against Aristotle. 

* Stahr (Arittotelia, p. 106.) says that this is erprtttly mentioned by Plutarch 
and Arrian. But neither Plutarch nor Arrian state that Callisthenes was Alex- 
ander's fellow student. They only relate that Callisthenes was brought up by 
Aristotle. The other assertion is no more than a probable inference from this 
foct Stahr is equally Inaccurate when he asserts (p. 126.), referring to Arrian 
(iv. 10.) that Callisthenes bitterly Homed the murder of Cleltus. Arrian*s oIk 
i-wcuvw (which does not Imply any bitterness) tovto, clearly relates not to the 
death of Cleltus, but to the Innovations which he had just mentioned. 
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more extensive intercourse with men did not render chap. 
him fitter for society ; but only exposed the defects - 

of his character, and at length rendered them fatal to 
himself. He still continued to be a mere man of 
letters, but with an extravagant conceit of the im- 
portance of his own pursuits, and of the eminence he 
had attained in them. Philosophy was, it seems, the 
study which he professed, as the basis of all his 
literary accomplishments; and he probably adopted 
Aristotle's doctrines as far as he was able to compre- 
hend them. But his faculty was not that of an in- 
quirer, but of an expounder. His philosophy only 
furnished him with subjects for rhetorical exercises. 
It was probably in the same spirit, and with no 
higher ambition, that he undertook to record the 
great events which were passing under his eyes : and, 
as one who was more conversant with words than 
with things, he conceived a very high opinion of the 
merit and value of his own work. It seems that he 
was even silly enough to boast, that Alexander's fame 
depended on his pen: and that he had not come to 
seek reputation from Alexander, but^to spread his 
renown over the world. We might otherwise have 
put a better sense on another speech which is attri- 
buted to him : that Alexander's divinity would rest 
not on the stories which had been forged to prove it, 
but on his own history of his actions.^ 

It may have been with a better feeling, though not 
without a mixture of vanity, that he professed that 
the chief motive which had brought him to the court, 
was the hope that he might prevail on the king 
to rebuild Olynthus, and restore the remains of its 
scattered population. It was a boon like that which 
Aristotle had obtained from Philip; and to have 

* It ought however to be observed, in justice to Callisthenes, that the language 
in which Arrian speaks of his own performance (l 12.), might, with very slight 
exaggeiationy he represented as a proof of similar self-conceit 
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become the second founder of his native city — a place 
. 80 much more famous than Stagira — ^would no doubt 
have flattered his pride, as well as gratified his 
patriotism. There are other indications, that he was 
keenly conscious of his relation to a city, which had 
once been mistress of a great part of Macedonia, and 
had been destroyed by Philip. Alexander, it is said, 
once requested him at a banquet, where a great I 
number of his nobles were present, to entertain the ' 
company with a panegyric on the Macedonians. 
Callisthenes complied, and declaimed with his usual 
fluency. When he had perorated, amidst the loud 
applause of his audience, the king, quoting a verse of t 
Euripides, observed that on a fine theme it was no i 
hard task to speak well, and challenged him to prove 
his ingenuity by an accusation of the Macedonians, 
which might point out the failings they had to correct. 
Alexander was probably quite in earnest, and would 
have been well pleased to have heard the defects of 
the national character, and those of his great men, 
faithfully, though delicately, exposed. It was a step 
toward the removal of prejudices which interfered 
with his plans. But Callisthenes took up this subject 
in a very diflferent spirit and tone from that in which 
he had handled the last. His panegyric had been a 
rhetorical exercise : his second speech was a serious 
invective. He traced the origin of Philip's power 
to the internal dissensions which had wasted the 
strength of Greece, and quoted a verse which con- 
tained the remark, that where discord prevails^ is a 
^ road for tlie vilest to honour. And he proceeded to 
*"° ^^'- give vent, no doubt, to his real sentiments, in a strain 
which surprised and deeply ofiended those who had 
before applauded him, and which induced the king to 
observe that he had exhibited to the Macedonians a 
specimen not of his ability but of his ill-will. 

It is evident that the arts of a courtier were those 
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which Callisthenes had studied least, or which were chap. 
least congenial either to his character or his national 
prejudices: and Arrian justly remarks, that, since he 
had chosen to live in a court, he ought to have con- 
formed to its manners, as far as it was possible to do 
so without personal degradation. Still the bluntness 
of his deportment, and the freedom of his language, 
though they provoked enmity, also inspired a certain 
degree of respect. His company was especially sought 
hy the young Macedonians who had any taste for 
philosophy or eloquence, and Hermolaus in particular 
', was one of those who most frequently listened to his 
I discourse. Alexander himself seems to have thought 
that his co-operation, and even his acquiescence, might 
he of great use for the purpose of reconciling the 
Macedonians to the innovations which he wished to 
introduce. The other men of letters, sophists, poets, 

I and rhetoricians, particularly Anaxarchus, readily 
entered into the king's views, and oflFered their 
j services to promote them. It was concerted among 
them, that, at a banquet in the palace, they should 
bring the subject under discussion, and should exert 
all their powers of reasoning and persuasion to over- 
I come the reluctance of the Macedonians with respect 

(to the ceremony of adoration ; and it seems to have 
been arranged through the mediation of HephaBstion, 
I that the king should withdraw for a short time from 
his guests, on the plea of business, and that during 
his absence Anaxarchus and the rest should propose 
to salute him after the Persian custom on his return. 
When the time came, and Alexander had left the 
table, Anaxarchus turned the conversation on his 
great qualities and achievements, and endeavoured to 
convince his hearers, that it was much more fitting 
for the Macedonians to pay divine honours to such a 
hero, who was their own king, than to strangers, like 
Dionysus and Hercules, whose exploits were much less 
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CHAP, admirable : and that as it was certain that, whenever 

. ''"' . he should be taken from them, they would honour 

him as a god, it was far more reasonable to treat him 

with the same reverence during his life, than after 

his death, when it would be of no use to him. 

The sophist's arguments were received with silence 
by the persons to whom they were addrest : but Cal- 
listhenes undertook to refute them : and showed that, 
according to the established doctrines and practice of 
the Greek religion, divine honours could only be be- 
stowed on a mortal by the decree of a god delivered 
through an oracle, and that they had never been con- 
ferred on any one except, as in the case of Hercules, 
after his death. If we might depend on this passage, 
in Arrian's report of the speech of Callisthenes, we 
should infer that the story about the oracle of Ammon 
had not yet been officially sanctioned. But such 
details are the less to be relied on, as there were two 
accounts of the conduct of Callisthenes, seemingly 
both belonging to the same occasion, and quite dis- 
tinct, though not absolutely inconsistent with each 
other. That which Arrian gives as the less trust- 
worthy is nevertheless confirmed by authority quite 
as good in such matters as that of Ptolemy or Aris- 
tobulus ; by Chares of Mitylene, who filled the high 
office of Eisangeleus at Alexander's court, when it 
began to be modelled after the Persian usage. It 
seems that, according to the arrangement which had 
been previously made with the Greek courtiers and 
the Persians who were present, the king sent his 
golden goblet round among his guests. The first 
who received it, after he had drunk, performed the 
Persian ceremony of adoration, and was then per- 
mitted to kiss the king. This example was followed 
by all who were in the secret, and it had been ex- 
pected, we do not know precisely on what grounds, 
that Callisthenes was prepared to conform with it. 
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When it came to his turn however, he drank, but ^Jj'J^- 
made no obeisance, and immediately advanced to kiss «— m — ' 
the king. Alexander, who happened to be conversing 
with HephsBstion, did not perceive the omission^; 
but when it was mentioned to him by one of his 
attendants, he turned away from Callisthenes when 
he approached. Callisthenes was heard to say as he 
retired : / am going away the poorer by a hiss. 

Alexander was the more indignant at this language 
and behaviour, because he was assured by Hephaestion, 
that Callisthenes had previously promised to perform 
the ceremony. The man's character renders it ex- 
tremely improbable that he had ever made such a 
promise^, for which, if he did not mean to keep it, no 
satisfactory reason can be assigned ; though it would 
not follow that Hephaestion told a wilful falsehold, as 
Plutarch supposes, for the purpose of exasperating 
Alexander's resentment. He may only have drawn 
a hasty inference from the silence of Callisthenes, or 
from ambiguous expressions which he used, when 
the affair was discussed. Callisthenes however must 
have had many enemies, who were eager to widen 
the breach between him and the king, and who were 
not scrupulous about the means. To many of the 
Macedonian generals the whole tribe of literary idlers 
who hung about the court, must have been odious, 
as in the time of Perdiccas, even when there was 
nothing repulsive in their manners. And Alexander 
now lent a willing ear to the insinuations, which were 
addressed to him from various quarters, and which 
were probably corroborated by Hephaestion, who was 
personally hurt by the breach of faith which he im- 
puted to Callisthenes; that he was setting a per- 

* Droysen (p. 352.), to show his hero*s magnanimity, takes the liberty of repre- 
senting him as perceiving, but taking no notice of the omission. The statement 
in the text is that of Arrian and Plutarch, or rather of Chares. 

• It is clear from Arrian (iv. 10.) that Callisthenes had flrom the first openly 
tTowed his disapprobation of Alexander's proceedings. 
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CHAP, nicious example by his affectation of independence, 
' and was instilling dangerous maxims into the minds 

of the youths who flocked to his lessons, and were J 
captivated by his eloquence. 
baeeoMd Such was the position in which Callisthenes was 
«f tmMo. gj.jjjjjjjg ^hen the conspiracy of the pages was dis- 
covered. Suspicion might naturally have been awak- j 
ened against him by his familiarity inth Hermolaos. 
But it had been forestalled, as we have just seen, by 
the suggestions of his enemies ; and Alexander was { 
disposed to believe every thing that could be laid to i 
his charge. A strict inquiry was instituted into the 
language which he had used in his conversations ^ith 
the young delinquents; and we cannot be surprised 
that many expressions should have come to light, 
which appeared conclusive evidence of his guilt to 
one who was already convinced of it. Those which 
arc reported remind us of the attempts which were 
made by the accusers of Socrates to convict him of 
treason against the Athenian commonwealth. Their 
im[>ort could only be determined by the occasion and 
context of the discourse, as to which we know nothing. 
Taken by tliemselves, they are entitled to no weight, 
except on the supposition that he was acquainted with 
the plot. As to this point there is a seeming con- 
tradiction in the accounts we have remaining from 
the best authorities, which however it may not be 
impossible to clear up. The principal object with 
which the youths were put to the torture, appears to 
have been to obtain some information against Callis- 
thenes, who had been arrested as soon as the plot was 
discovered: and it might have been expected that 
Hephajstion, who had managed that engine so suc- 
cessfully in the case of Philotas, would have been 
able to draw any confession that he wished from 
these striplings. Yet we learn from the very best 
authority, a letter written by Alexander at the time, 
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and addressed to Craterus and his colleaffues^: that chap, 
they continued to the last to deny that any person » 
was privy to their design. On the other hand Arrian 
mentions that, according to the concurrent testimony 
of Aristohulus and Ptolemy, they confessed that Cal- 
listhenes had instigated them to the deed. On a point 
so much aflFecting Alexander's reputation, we might 
reasonably question the authority of these two writers, 
and we should not scruple to reject their assertion, 
if it really contradicted both Alexander's own decla- 
ration, and the united evidence of all his other his- 
torians. But it seems not at all improbable that the 
instigation of which they spoke, consisted only in 
sentiments which might have been very innocently 
uttered by Callisthenes, though they had the eflFect of 
encouraging the conspirators to persevere in their 
design, and might be construed by his enemies as 
intended to suggest it. 

We have one decisive proof, how incapable Alex- 
ander himself was at this time of forming a right 
judgment on the case. It would have been scarcely 
credible, if it was not so well attested, that his pre- 
judice against Callisthenes was so strong, as to induce 
him to harbour a suspicion that Aristotle had some 
share in his kinsman's treason. Plutarch quotes a 
letter of the king's to Antipater, in which he expressed 
his resolution to punish the sophist^ and those who sent 
him out. Even if the letter should be thought sus- 
picious, the fact to which it alludes is not the less 
certain. The fate of Callisthenes furnished a subject 
for a variety of conflicting anecdotes. Arrian cannot Put to 
suppress his surprise that Ptolemy and Aristohulus 
should differ from one another as to the mode of his 
death, notorious as it must have been. Ptolemy re- 
lated that he was put to the torture, and afterwards 

« Plut AI. 55. 
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crucified. Aristobulus that lie was carried about in 
chains, and at last died of disease. This last account 
is placed beyond dispute by the testimony of Chares, 
who adds that the purpose for which he was kept in 
■confinement was that he might be finally tried in 
Aristotle's presence, and that he died seven months 
after in India, of a loathsome disease, produced it 
seems by imprisonment in his corpulent frame. 

His character is not one which can excite much 
interest in his behalf, but it is entitled to justice. 
There appears to be no reason for rejecting the almost 
unanimous judgment of antiquity, that he was in- 
nocent of the offence with which he was charged, and 
fell a victim to Alexander's preconcdved resentments 
Some of Alexander's modern apologists have assumed, \ 
that the ancients were prejudiced in favour of Callis- i 
thenes by his profession of philosopher^ — as if thia ' 
had been sufficient to shield Plato or Aristotle from | 
obloquy, and had hot rather exposed them to innu- 
merable calunmies : or as if Anaxarchus, sophist as he 
was, had not been branded with merited in&my. The 
transaction is memorable, as it exhibits the conqueror 
of Asia calling in the aid of Greeks to overcome the 
independent spirit of his own people. 

* So both Droyaen (p. 357.) and Mr. WiUianM (p. 251.).-^ It is dufficterisUc of 
the partialitf which DroyBen betriys In his account of this transaction, and wher- 
ever else his hero's honour is concerned, that he makes no mentioa of the letter to 
Craterus — a document, the genuineness of which seems to be placed beyond 

doubt by its direction, which could hardly have occurred to a forger. Mr. 

Williams is equally guarded on this point, and asks : But why thouki w€ dombt tki 
united testimony of Ptolemy and Arietobului 9 Sec. — almost as If he knew that the 
greater part of his readers would not be able to answer the question. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ON SOME POINTS IN THE GEOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDER'S 

MARCHES. 

The Battle oflssus. 

It is not easy to combine the accounts given by Alexander's Appxkoix 
historians of the operations immediately preceding the battle of '• 
Issus, and Xenophon's description of the march of Cyrus out of 
Cilicia into Syria, with the statements — not to speak of the con. 
jectures — of modem travellers. Colonel Leake (Journal of a 
Tour in Asia Minor, p. 208.) observes : " Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
the Stadiasmus, agree in naming two pylse, or passes, fortified 
with a wall and gate at the head of the gulf (of Issus) ; namely, 
the gate of Amanus, which was in Cilicia, and the Cilician gate, 
which formed the division between Syria and Cilicia. The po- 
sition of both of these pylse has been ascertained ; the northern 
or Amanic, between Ay&s and Bay as, at the northern or inner- 
most extremity of the gulf, h rf KotXrrdr^ rov KoXvoVf as the Stadi- 
asmus has well described it — the southern or Cilician between 
Bayds and Iskenderun, not far from, if not exactly at, the place 
where Pococke and otlier modern travellers observed some ruins 
vulgarly known by the name of the Pillars of Jonas. The pass 
of Beilan, leading from Iskenderiin over the mountain into the 
plain of Antioch, was a third pylse, which has been well distin- 
guished by Ptolemy from the other two, and was justly called the 
Gate of Syria." Colonel Leake then proceeds to refute an 
opinion of Major Rennell's as to Strabo's 'AjjucylUq vvXai, and in 
the next page adds : ** There was a fourth pass, as Major Renneli 
has justly observed, which, crossing mount Amanus from the east- 
ward, descended upon the centre of the head of the gulf, near 
Issus. By this pass it was that Darius marched from Sochus, 
and took up his position on the banks of the Pinarus ; by which 
movement Alexander, who had just before marched from Mallus 
to Myriandrns, through the two maritime pylse, was placed 
between the Persians and Syria. Cicero also alludes to this pass 
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AmiTDix when he observes that * nothing is stronger than Cilicia on the ^de 

. of Sjrria, there being only two narrow entrances into it over the 

Amanus, the ridge of which mountain divides the two provinces : 

qui Sjrriam a Cilicia aquaram divortio dividit' The other ptss 

to which he alludes was that of Beilan." 

It might seem therefore that all was clear on this subject. But 
the fact is that the position of the pjlse, which Colonel Leake says 
has been asceriained, is extremely doubtfuL And it is remark- 
able that one of the travellers to whom he refers in his note as 
having ascertained the point, Mr. Kinneir, Journey in Aria Minor, 
expresses a very different opinion about the position of one of 
these pylae. 

Mnjor Rennell (Illustrations of the History of the Expedition of 
Cyrus, p. 62.) had maintained the opinion mentioned by Colonel 
Leake as to the position of the southern or Cilician pylse — Xeno- 
phon's Gates of Syria and Cilicia — that it was not far from the 
so-called Pillars of Jonas. He finds Xenophon's river Kertw^ 
which Bowed between the Gates, in the Mahersy^ and thinks that 
the castle of MerkeSy which stands on a commanding eminence 
over the river, has either communicated its name to the river, or 
derived its own from it. ** One may easily perceive the connection 
between it and the Kersus of Xenophon, and the h of Mahersy is 
probably guttural." 

C. Niebuhr, in the third volume of his Travels, published 1837, 
speaks of this part of the coast as follows, p. 101. : ** From Scan- 
derone to Paias one sees nothing worthy of remark, except 
Merkes, a small castle on the mountain, and below by the sea-side 
are here and there traces of ancient castles, and other buildings. 
Some remains of an old wall in this quarter are called the Pillars 
of Jonas: and the eastern Christians have a legend, that it 
was here the prophet was vomited upon the dry land by the fish.'* 

Mr. Kinneir (Journey, p. 138.) also observes in the description 
of his journey from Pias (Bayas, Paias) to Scanderoon : " At the 
ninth mile are the ruins of a castle, romantically situated at the 
foot of the mountains which here approximate the sea, and near 
it, on a projecting point of land, the remains of a sort of obelisk, 
apparently ancient. At the twelfth mile a small but rapid river, 
with steep and high banks, answering the description given by 
Arrian of the Pinarus, and about half a mile farther, the fragments 
of massy walls jutting into the sea." We see that the river which 
Mr. Kinneir takes for the Pinarus is that which Major Rennell 
believes to be Xenophon's Kersus. Mr. Kinneir himself (p. 146.) 
believed Xenophon's Kersus to be the torrent which descends 
down the ravine at Bailan. And he observes (p. 143.) that 
lyAnville's opinion, which places the Portas Syrias close to Pias, 
and on the road to Scanderoon, appears to him quite erroneous, 
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inasmuch as there is no defile or mountain to pass between At/ass AmNUK 
and Scanderoonj that he could perceive or hear of, '' But,'' he 
proceeds, '' to the south and east of the latter we have two defiles, 
which in my opinion are those alluded to under the designation of 
the Gates of Syria and Straits of Amanus. The first, on account 
of the ruinous and deserted state of the towns along the coast, is 
seldom or never in use, and leads over a range of hills immediately 
behind Scanderoon. The other is called the pass of Bailan." 

The objection here raised against D'Anville's opinion had how« 
ever been met by Major Rennell, — whose Illustrations, published 
in 1816, Mr. Kinneir perhaps had not seen in 1818 when his 
journey was published — in the following passage, p. 53. : — 

''It may be proper in this place to add a word respecting 
Arrian's description of the Strait which Alexander passed through, 
about 70 years after Cyrus. His description is that of a narrow 
passage over hUls ; evidently not a defile^ but that kind of ground 
which would compel an assailant to form a very straitened front 
for an attack. But the different sites alluded to by the two his- 
torians can hardly be a mile from each other ; the ground being 
particularly described by Dr. Pococke, Mr. Drummond, and others. 
For within that distance, south of the river Mahersy, the swampy 
plain is shut up by a narrow tract of hills, which has on the one 
hand an abrupt descent to the sea ; and, on the other, the steep 
mountain of Amanus, which leaves only a narrow space in the 
nature of a shelf, between its foot and the sea. And this must be 
conceived to be the pass intended by Arrian ; for he describes the 
advanced guard of the army of Alexander to have taken possession 
of the pasSy on the evening before the battle of Issus ; and who at 
day-break began to descend from the hills ; being confined to a 
very narrow front by reason of the straitness of the ground." 

I take it for granted the reader is aware, that for the operations 
of Darius and Alexander before the battle, four passes are re- 
quired, two maritime, through which the road led out of Cilicia 
into Syria along the coast ; and two inland, which crossed the 
ridge of mount Amanus, and of which the one lay to the north 
of the other. So far the ancients and moderns agree. But as to 
the position of these passes the extracts already given show that 
there is room for considerable variance of opinions. The northern 
maritime pass, which is not mentioned by Xenophon, and not dis- 
tinctly by Arrian, though Curtius (m. 7. 7.) marks it very clearly 
as lying between Mallus and Issus, would be the one best ascer- 
tained according to either of the views already stated as to the 
other. There could be no doubt, whether we adopt Major Rennell's 
opinion or Mr. Kinneir's, that the northern pass must be that of 
Kara Cape or Demir Kapu, which is mentioned by all travellers 
who have passed this road, and is described by Mr. Kinneir, p. 135. 
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Appsitdix After leaving Kastanls, wliich lie takes to be the aocieiii Castabtla, 
^' he says, " Thence we directed our course for the first three miles 
over a sort of table-land abounding in partridges^ haresy and 
antelopes, when we entered a narrow vallej, or rather defile^ 
clothed with thick copse wood and evergreens. At the eighth 
mile the rocks on either side approached each other, sod we passed 
under an arch of an old gateway, built of black granite^ and called 
Kara Cape, or the black gate. . . The pass expanded immediatdj 
when we had quitted the gate, and after a gentle descent of aboat 
a mile we entered a narrow belt, having the Gulf of Scanderoon 
close on our right hand, and at the foot of the hills near the shore, 
the ruined town of Ayas.** Accordingly Colonel Leake, in bis 
map to his tour in Asia Minor, identifies Demir Kapa with the 
Pyhe Amanides of Strabo, which he takes to be the northeni 
maritime pass. 

There is however a difficulty which must strike every one who 
inspects Colonel Leake's map, or reads Mr. Kinneir's acooont ci 
his own journey: and this is to explain what Alexander was doing 
at Myriandrus, if his object was to seek Darius in Syria. And 
this difficulty is particularly glaring according to Mr. Kinneir's 
hypothesis, that Darius crossed Amanus by the pass of Bailan, 
while Alexander lay at Myriandrus. It may perhaps be observed 
that Alexander's motive might be, as Flathe suspects, to ensnare 
Darius, and that he continued his march along the coast in the 
hope that the enemy would cross the mountains. But it is evident 
from Arrian that, whatever his intentions or hopes may have been, 
he had not, when he came to Myriandrus, made any movement 
inconsistent with his professed design of marching by the nearest 
road to Sochi, which according to Mr. Kinneir's hypothesis would 
have been by Bailan. And though Major Rennell and Colonel 
Leake were aware that it was not by this, but by a northern pass 
of Amanus, that Darius entered Cilicia, their statements are 
exposed to the same objection. 

This difficulty and some others would be removed, if we adopt 
the hypothesis which has been very learnedly and acutely main- 
tained by Mr. Williams in his Essay on the Greography of the 
Anabasis. He conceives (p. 112.) that the gates of Syria and 
Cilicia were situate at the pass of Demir Kapu ; that this was the 
pass occupied by Alexander in the night before the battle ; that 
this is one of the two passes mentioned by Cicero, the other being 
that by which Darius crossed the mountains; and that Mr. Kinneir, 
if he had been permitted to follow Alexander's route through 
Mallus, instead of taking the upper road by Messis, would have 
found the field of battle about four miles to the south-west of the 
defile. Mr. Williams also assigns some reasons for believing that 
no road existed through the pass of Bailan in the time of Alex- 
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ander; and lie holds Pias to be the modern reprfsentative of Arrsiioiz 
Myriandrus, and refers to a map of Sjria, published by Arrow- ^' 
smith, constructed according to actual observations of Captain 
Corry, in which an opening in mount Amanus, inmiediately to 
the enst of Pias, is marked as the upper Amanian pass, exactly 
according to Pococke's description. 

It cannot be denied that as this hypothesis would remove the 
above-mentioned difficulty as to Alexander's presence at Myrian- 
dms — which however may be only an apparent one arising from 
our want of more exact information — so Mr. Kinneir's description 
of the Demir K&pii seems to answer better to that which Arrian 
gives of the pass occupied by Alexander in the night before the 
battle, and still more to Xenophon's of the Gates of Syria and 
Cilicia, than any which we find of the country between Baias 
and Scanderoon. Mr. Williams however, insisting strongly on 
Mr. Kinneir's assertion, that there is no defile or mountain to pass 
between Ay ass and Scanderoon y takes no notice of Major Ren- 
nell's observations on this subject. He observes (p. 124.), that 
'^ a defile like that of Demir or Cara Cape, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sea, must sooner or later communicate with 
it." This however depends on the existence of a stream at the 
bottom, which Mr. Williams assumes, perhaps probably enough, 
but without any authority from Mr. Kinneir, whom one should 
have expected to mention it, if he had seen one. Another point 
which Mr. Williams is obliged to assume, is the existence of a 
maritime pass on the coast between Demir Kapu and the site of 
Mallus. This however is not an argument against the hypothesis, 
but only a subject of curiosity, which might cease to perplex us if 
we were better acquainted with the features of this comer of the 
Mediterranean, making allowance for the changes which have 
taken place since the days of Alexander. 

There is another difficulty which is, it must be admitted, a real 
though not a fatal objection. The position which Mr. Williams 
assigns to Myriandrus, is at variance with the statements of Strabo 
and Ptolemy, who both mention it as south of Alexandria (Scan- 
deroon). Mr. Williams however, — who does not believe that this 
Alexandria was founded by Alexander — contends that Ptolemy's 
authority is neutralised as to Myriandrus, because he gives it a 
higher latitude than Alexandria. 

On the whole, though of course much less confident than the 
author appears to feel about his own hypothesis, I am inclined to 
Consider it as the most probable that has yet been proposed on the 
subject. 
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On the Site of Echatana. 

AmnDix It is well known that Mr. Williams has devoted the first of hifl 
^ ^' ^ two Essays on the Geography of Ancient Asia, to the purpose of . 
proving that the site of the ancient capital of Media is occupied, | 
not, as most scholars have believed, by Hamadan, but bj Ispahan, j 
It cannot be supposed that a person of his learning and acnteness 
should have failed to give a specious aspect to his hypothesis, or 
rather that he should have been so firmly convinced of its truth as 
he seems to be without some plausible reasons. And, in fact, he 
has shown that it tallies very happily with the account given by 
Diodorus (xix. 19.) of the march of Antigonus from the neigh* 
bourhood of Susa to Ecbatana, and with the time assigned by | 
Diodorus (xix. 46.) for the march of Antigonus from Eksbatana to 
Persepolis. I do not say that these are the only arguments which 
give a colour to this hypothesis : but they seem to me the strongest. 
Those which are drawn from the marches of Alexander fail, I 
think, altogether ; nor does Mr. Williams appear to me to have 
been more successful in his attempts to get rid of the testimonies 
of the ancients which make against him, while he passes in total 
silence over some of the evidence in favour of Hamadan, which 
he would probably have found it most difficult to meet. 

This silence — as was observed by a writer, evidently conversant 
with the subject, who reviewed his Essays in the Quarterly Journal 
of Education, No. IV. — is the more remarkable, because the evi- 
dence appears on the face of the map which accompanies the Essays, 
when taken together with the information afforded by modern tra- 
vellers, with which Mr. Williams was undoubtedly well acquainted. 
Isidore of Charax, in his Itinerary, entitled 2ra6/xol Ilc/oaijcoc, men- 
tions a city, KoyKotap, where was a temple of Artemis, in Upper 
Media, nineteen schocni from Apobatana. That Isidore's Apoba- 
tana is Ecbatana, appears clearly from his description, and is not 
disputed by Mr. Williams. But in his map, on the road from Ker* 
manshah to Hamadan, appears a place there spelt Kungawur. 
And when we know that this place, which is about forty-five 
miles from Hamadan, contains the ruins of a magnificent building 
(described by Ker Porter, Travels, n. p. 141.), it seems impossible 
to doubt its identity with Isidore's Concobar. There is moreover 
a high degree of probability, if not approaching quite so near to 
certaint}', that Besittoon, thirty-two miles to the south-west of 
Kungawur, on the same line of road, with a high perpendicular 
rock artificially smoothed, and exhibiting sculptures that appear 
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to be of tlie some age and character as those of Persepolis (see Atpimdix 
Kinneir, Memoir, p. 131. 137. ; and Ker Porter, u. p. 150. foil.), ^^' , 
represents Isidore's Baptana, which stood on a mountain where 
was a statue of Semiramis and a pillar, though this may not be 
the pillar which Olivier saw. 

I am not so clearly satisfied that Besittoon is likewise, as Mr. 
Kinneir and others have supposed, the mount Bagistanum of 
Diodorus (n. 13.), at the foot of which, in a plain, Semiramis laid 
out her park, or garden, of twelve stadia in circumference, watered 
by a great fountain : though at the foot of the rock at Besittoon 
there bursts, as Ker Porter says, a beautifully clear stream. Not- 
withstanding this coincidence, his description of the vale of 
Besittoon does not seem well adapted to the garden of Semiramis. 
It was waste and stony, a dreary contrast to the luxuriant valley of 
Kangavar ; and at Besittoon itself, all he can say is, that *' nature 
did not look quite so sterile." The description of Diodorus seems 
to correspond much better to the mountain of Takt-i-Bostan (Kin- 
Heir's Taki Bostan), the Throne of the Garden — a part of the 
range of Besittoon, and only five hours' ride to the south-west, 
nearly opposite to Kermanshah at five or six miles distance. This 
mountain, which is, it seems, still more richly adorned with sculp- 
tures, is described by Ker Porter (u. p. 169.^ as lowering over the 
blooming vale of Kermanshah. ''At the base of this sombre 
mountain," he says, " bursts forth the most exquisitely pellucid 
stream that I ever beheld; and to this sparkling fountain the 
natives have given the name of Shirene. Its bed is rather on a 
declivity, which gives a rapidity to its current that increases the 
brilliancy of its waters as they dash along, spreading verdure on 
every side, and bathing the pendent branches of variously foliaged 
trees which grow on its banks." Here was a spot which Semiramis 
might well choose for a garden. Y. Hammer observes (Wien. 
Jahrb. vn. p. 267.), that in the Persian and Turkish legends, 
Schirin (Shirene) has everywhere taken the place of Semiramis. 
Ker Porter indeed conjectures that the name Besittoon (which 
signifies without pillars, and is satisfactorily explained by Kinneir, 
OS alluding to the overhanging canopy of rock), is " a local cor- , 
ruption of Bagistan, the place of the garden/* This conjecture* - 
every one must see, is utterly untenable. But that bagh^ Garden, 
is the root of the name Bagistanum, is exceedingly probable ; and 
then the modem appellation of the mountain, Takt-i-Bostan, 
answers very closely to the ancient one. 

But to return from this little digression, which is nevertheless 
not wholly irrelevant. The proofs derived from such coincidences 
between the line of road described by Isidore and that between 
Kermanshah and Hamadan, are of a quality so much stronger than 
any of those which Mr. Williams — who, as he appeals to the 
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ArTmvMX autborUj of Isidore, was bound to notice them — has deduced from 
* , measurement of distances, according to data, which are after all 
liable to a suspicion of error, that it maj seem almost superfluous 
to enter any farther into the subject. Still, as Mr. Williams has 
drawn several of his arguments from Alexanders marches^ I am 
tempted to make a few remarks on some other points in his Essaj. 
Indeed the question whether after the battle of Arbela Darius spent 
the winter on the site of Hamadan or of Ispahan, is one on which 
it would be rather painful to remain undecided, and which deserves 
to be distinctly considered. 

Mr. Williams (p. 24.) endeavours to ascertain the time employed 
by Alexander in his march from Persepolis to Ecbatana. He 
admits that it is impossible to draw any conclusion as to this point 
from the account of Arrian alone, because in that account there 
are two omissions : one of the places from which Arrian reckons 
as the starting point, when he says (iii. 19.) that Alexander arrived 
in Media on the twelfth day: the other of the time that had 
elapsed between his entering Media and his finding himself within 
three days' march from Ecbatana. But '* Quintus Curtius," says 
Mr. Williams, '^ enables us to correct the first omission satisfac- 
torily ; for he states that an expedition against the mountaineers 
was finished in thirty days : after which Alexander returned to 
Persepolis, and commenced his journey into Media." But this 
correction turns upon a supposition which is merely gratuitous : 
that the expedition against the Mardi, mentioned by Curtius (v. 6.), 
was the same as that against the Paraetac® spoken of by Arrian 
(iii. 19.), who clearly supposes it to have been included, as a digres- 
sion of unknown duration, in the march to Ecbatana. The terri- 
tory therefore at that time occupied by the Panetacse, must have 
been situate between Persia Proper and Media ; but it is by no 
means certain that the seats of the Mardi lay north of Persepolis. 
Droysen places them in the mountains nearer to the Persian gulf. 
Whether this be correct or not, it is clear that Mr. Williams has 
here made a groundless assumption, and that there b as little 
remedy for the first as for the second omission, as to which he 
merely observes, *' it is not probable that it was more than one 
day : otherwise Arrian would have mentioned it.*' And on such 
premises he builds the conclusion, that Alexander's march from 
Persepolis to Ecbatana occupied sixteen days. This he thinks is 
not more than the time. which would have been necessary for 
Alexander, though he marched unincumbered, and increased his 
rapidity during the last four days, to reach the neighbourhood of 
Ecbatana. 

Let us however compare the account of one of Timour's marches 
given by an author with whose accuracy Mr. Williams professes 
(p. 19.) that^ lie has many reasons to b^ satisfied. Cherefcddin 
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begins the 27th chapter of his third book with the following de- ArncKoix 
ficription of his hero's march from Shiraz toward Ispahan. " Timour ^^' , 
partit de Chiraz le vingt-sept de Jumaziulakher, Tan 795 (18th June, 
1403). H prit la route d'Ispahan toujours en chassant, et d^peu- 
plant les campagnes de gibier, qui ordinairement y est en abon- 
dance. H campa h Coumcha apr^s douze jours de marche." 
C!)oumcha, or Komesha, which Petis de la Croix erroneously de- 
scribes as village pris d Ispahan^ is fortj miles south of Ispahan 
(Morler, Journey, p. 156—160.). On the other hand Shiraz is 
thirtj miles south of Persepolis (Kinneir, p. 76.) ; so that Timour'g 
march was ten miles shorter than Alexander's. It appears how- 
ever from the description to have been very much less rapid. 
Mr. Williams assumes (again gratuitously) that Alexander's march 
was retarded by the winter. Even if that was the case, we might 
fairly suppose that his rate of marching compensated for this dis- 
advantage, and that he could very well have traversed the distance 
between Persepolis and Ispahan in twelve days. 

And here a question might be raised, whether it is credible that 
Alexander should have remained four months so near to Eksbatana, 
without making any attempt to disturb Darius — even if he did not 
daring that time make an expedition, as Mr. Williams supposes, 
toward the north : and on the other hand whether it is probable 
that Darius should have taken up his residence after the battle so 
near to Persepolis. Tliis consideration might perhaps be fairly 
opposed to another which impressed Mr. Williams '^ with a con- 
viction depending on moral grounds, as strong as if grounded on 
scientific deductions, that had Hamadan been Eksbatana, Alexander 
would never have approached it, but by a cross road have gained 
at least two days' march upon the royal fugitive." (p. 27.) This 
consideration was, that Alexander, when three days' march distant 
from Ecbatana, heard of the escape of Darius five days before in 
the direction of the Caspian Grates. But it may be doubted whether 
Alexander's character is so inconsistent with the route which he is 
generally believed to have taken, as Mr. Williams supposes. It 
must be remembered that the cross road would have traversed a 
part of the Great Salt Desert: that Alexander could not have 
known the exact direction of the march of Darius, who had the 
choice either of crossing the chain of Elburz to the shores of the 
Caspian, or of skirting the northern edge of the desert : that he 
might wish to fall into the road where he would be sure of tracking 
the fugitive : and in fine that we cannot pretend to know all the 
reasons which miglit render it advisable for him to pass through 
Ecbatana. According to the common opinion indeed as to the 
route by which he pursued Darius, it would follow from Mr. Wil- 
liams^s reasoning, that he did not pass through Rhagie. Or rather, 
if Rhng® lay where it is commonly placed, that is^ about fifty 
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ArrsKDix miles north of the Caspian Grates — since Alexander certainly 
^^ , halted there in his pursuit of Darius, it would be quite evident 
that Ecbatana was not Ispahan. Of this Mr. Williams is fullj 
aware: but he has been lucky enough to find a passage, where 
Strabo, quoting Apollodorus of Artemita, mentions Arsacia, which 
was built near Bhagffi, and originally called Bhageia, as 500 stadia 
to the south of the Caspian Gates. Mr. Williams is bold as well 
as lucky : for, though he does not touch on this point in his Essay, 
he has ventured in the little map which accompanies his Life of 
Alexander to lay down a Bhagaa between his Ecbatana and the 
Caspian Gates. And in the text (p. 180.) he coolly obserres of 
Alexander's march : ** In eleven days he reached Rhagte, placed 
by Strabo about thirty miles south of the Caspian Gates, and con- 
sequently not to be confounded with the Arabian Rey, more than 
fifty miles to the northward of them." It was indeed a question of 
life or death to the hypothesis : and parental affection frequently 
inspires unwonted courage. An unbiassed critic would certainly 
have hesitated on such authority to assume the existence of a 
second Rhagss, otherwise utterly unknown : he would have thought 
it easier and safer to suppose a mistake in Strabo or his author : 
he would have doubted whether, as the northern Rhagse was at 
least the more notorious, any body would have thought of men* 
tioning the other without some mark to distinguish it. And he 
would not have neglected to compare another passage, in which 
Strabo speaks of the same Rhagas^ also quoting Apollodorus as to 
its distance from the Caspian Gates. There (xi. p. 435. Tauch.) 
describing the extent of Parthia, he says that it included the 
country as far as the Caspian Gates and Rhogie, and the Tapyrians, 
which formerly belonged to Media {ax^hov h* in ica2 ra /icxpc irvXHy 
Kaairiutyf Kol 'Payoiv, icai Tairvpiayy ovra rife Mi^Scac irpOTepov), Can 
any one who knows the situation of the Tapyrians, doubt whether 
this RhagsB was north or south of the Caspian Gates ? 

The journey of Tobias from the Tigris through Ecbatana to 
Rhagie, coinciding with the line of Isidore's Itinerary, might also 
have seemed very difficult to reconcile with the situation of either 
Rhagse, if Ecbatana was Ispahan. But Mr. Williams may perhaps 
dispose of this objection by an expedient which we must consider 
among some others with which he meets certain testimonies of 
the ancients as to the site of Ecbatano, which he acknowledges 
(p. 10.) are more favourable to the established theory than to 
his own. 

Before I proceed to notice them, I will just observe that Mr. 
Williams has very dexterously contrived to extract evidence in 
favour of his hypothesis from a passage of Ammianus l^larcellinus, 
which, when examined by an advocate on the other side, would ap- 
pear to be directly opposed to it Ammianus (xxni. 6. 39.) de- 
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scnbes Ecbatana ta sub Jasonio Monte in terris sU<b Syromedarum. 
One would have thought that in this description the situation of the 
Mans Jcuonius was more likely to throw light upon that of Ec- 
batana, than the territory of the Syro-Medians, the precise extent 
of which, according to the ideas of Ammianus, it might be difficult 
to ascertain. Now Strabo (xi. p. 454. Tauch.) describes mount 
Jaaonium as a great mountain above the Caspian Gates on the left 
hand (opo^ f^^y^ hwep rdv Katnriwy irvXtay V dpitrrip^ KaXovfievoy 
'laffDKcov). The name itself sufficiently proves that it was in the 
north of Media. Mr. Williams notwithstanding numbers Ammi- 
anus among the authorities which favour his hypothesis, because 
^Ptolemy expressly asserts that Syro-Media was the southern 
district of Media running parallel with Persia. ** Now this refer- 
ence to Ptolemy is a specimen of the almost uniform inaccuracy with 
which Mr. Williams quotes the ancient authors, whenever a literal 
translation of their language would not support his argument. 
Ptolemy, who just before describes the position of mount Jasonium 
in perfect accordance with Strabo, as near to the district of Rhagas 
(4 'Paytavri' rai cVl rovTwr vtto to ^laffovioy opoc oi rt O-dahZaaoi Koi fi 
Aopeircc x^P^\ concludes his account of Media with the words, jcai 
rap* oXtiv n^v Uepffi^a 4 ^vpofirihla. This Mr. Williams calls ex- 
pressly asserting that Syro-Media was the southern district of 
Media. Ptolemy here says no more of Syro-Media than he might 
have said of Media. There is not a word to mark the northern 
limits of the country he mentions. His observation therefore can 
throw no light whatever on the language of Ammianus. Nor was 
any wanted: since the mount Jasonias sufficiently marked tho 
position of Ecbatana. 

This however is by no means the most remarkable instance of 
the inaccuracy I have mentioned. One was noticed by the Re- 
viewer in the Quarterly Journal of Education, who justly complains 
that Mr. Williams, for the sake of his argument, has mistranslated 
Strabo (xvi. 744. Casaub.) irpoQ ita ro irXcov, nearly direct east As 
I have asserted that this inaccuracy is almost uniform when it 
happens to be convenient, I am bound to point out other instances. 
Mr. Williams wishes to prove that the mutiny which, according to 
Arrian, broke out at Opis, really happened, as Diodorus relates, at 
Susa : and he endeavours to show that this appeara from the words 
which Arrian himself (vii. 10.) puts into Alexander's mouth, and 
which Mr. Williams (p. 32.) translates as follows : '< Go, and an- 
nounce that after Alexander, your king .... had been safely con- 
ducted by you to Susa, you there deserted him." Mr. Williams 
prints the word there in italics ; but I am afraid not for the same 
purpose that words are so printed in our translation of the Bible. 
For on this word there the whole of his argument depends, and yet 
there is nothing answering to it in Arrian's text, who simply saya 
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Apmrrnx «^c tlc Sov^a iwarfiyaytrtf an-oXcrdyrec oix^ffOe, The reason why 

^^' Susa, and not OpLs, is here mentioned is evident enough from the 

' eontezt ; and the introduction of itnravda in the original would 

have implied a fjedsehood, namelj, that his soldiers had been on tiie 

point of leaying him on his first return to Susa. 

Mr. Williams concludes his essay with an ** attempt to account 
for the errors that have partially preyailed on this subject for the 
last two thousand years ;** '<and it grieves" him *< to begin with 
Polybius." This sensibility is however a little misplaced : it might 
have been spared, if he had not himself done Polybius a wrong. 
He translates a passage of a fragment of the tenth book of Polybius 
as follows : '* Media is encircled with Grecian cities after the pUin 
of Alexander, in order to guard it against the neighbouring bar- 
barians, with the exception of Ecbatana. It (should be this city, 
avni) is placed in the northern parts of Asia (a misprint probably 
for Media), but it lies near (or overhangs) those parts of Asia 
which are round Masotis and the Euxine." And he then proceeds 
to observe that " if this passage be not deplorably corrupted, it 
proves that Polybius must have been totally ignorant of the geo- 
graphy of Upper Asia ; for on no supposed latitude of construction 
can it be allowed, that the Ecbatana even of Ptolemy was placed 
hear, or overhung, the districts round the Maaotis and the Euxine." 
The phrase which Mr. Williams translates lies near^ or overhangs, 
is cViicclraft. But he seems to have overlooked the meaning of 
Polybius, which, if Ecbatana lay in the north-west of Media, is 
neither unintelligible nor absurd. Having mentioned the Crreek 
cities which had been planted round Media by Alexander's direc- 
tion on account of the neighbouring barbarians, he distinguishes, 
Ecbatana as the ancient capital {(iaelXetoy r£ dpxfic Mii^t^y), but de- 
scribes it with reference to the same political object which he had 
noticed in the case of the Greek cities. It lay in the north of 
Media, and was opposed to the inroads of the barbarians from the 
side of the Maaotis and the Euxine. This I believe to be the 
meaning of cV/cccrac. Polybius may have been thinking of the 
ancient eruption of the Scythians. But at all events the word does 
not necessarily imply any close vicinity. 

Mr. Williams proceeds to observe : " That it is either a corrup- 
tion of the text or a mistake of the author is evident from the 
subsequent history compared with the map." Now what is this 
history ? According to Mr. Williams it is this : which he means 
for a translation of Polybius. *' Arsaces expected that Antiochus 
would have reached Ecbatana, but that he would not dare, at the 
head of so large an army, to advance through the desert which 
bordered upon it" Now Ispahan does lie comparatively near to 
the Great Desert : Hamadan is at a great distance from it. It 
cannot therefore 9tand on the site of Ecbatana. Such is the rear 
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ibning which Mr. Williams huilds on this passage ; and Tery fair Arrxiimx 
it would have been, if Polyhiui had indeed mentioned Echatana, . * . 
But he has not done so. In c 24. he describes Media in general, 
and makes a little digression to notice the splendour of Ecbatana, 
and thence proceeds, c. 25* *''Emq fitp oZy tovtw twv Tovmv fiXicnitv 
avroy ^{cck *ApaaKriQ. This Mr. Williams translates Arsaces ex* 
peded thai he would have reached Ecbatana. 

Strabo's turn comes next. Mr. Williams doubts, whether he 
was acquainted with the true position of Ecbatana, or not. Here 
for instance is a passage which will suit Ispahan. " Media for the 
most part is high and cold ; such are the mountains to the east of 
Ecbatana, the mountains near Rhage and the Caspian Gktes, and 
thence to Matiana and Armenia." Mr. Williams observes that 
*' this arrangement commencing to the east, circling round to the 
north as far as the Caspian Gates, then trending westward to 
Matiana and Armenia, will suit Ispahan, and no other place." For 
'' as to the existence of a range of hills (which of course must be 
high and cold) running southward from the Caspian Gates skirting 
the east (west ?) of the Great Desert, and joining that part of 
mount Zagros which separates Media from Persia, it was never 
doubted but bj the shallow and blundering Pinkerton." Let us 
then turn from this shallow blunderer to the Greek text, which 
describes these mountains to the east of Ecbatana^ and we shall 
find that the words which Mr. Williams so translates, are : ra 
vKipKelfitya tvv *EKfiaT&ytay opri : the mountains which lie tUnwe 
Ecbatana, that is, to the north of it, as mount Jasonius laj above 
the Caspian Gates. 

But there are other passages in Strabo which might lead us to 
look for Ecbatana in a very different quarter from Ispahan. For 
instance mount Abos, a part of Taurus, which contains the sources 
of the Euphrates and the Araxes, is said (xi. p. 464. Tauch.) to be 
near the road leading to Ecbatana. Again Strabo (xvi. p. 342. 
Tauch.) cites Poljcleitus, who said that the highest mountains 
were in the northern parts above Ecbatana (here therefore it seems, 
above does not signify to the east). Mr. Williams candidlj owns 
that "these two passages dearly indicate that there must have 
been an Ecbatana somewhere in the vicinity -of these moun- 
tains ;" and then he proceeds to unfold one of the main causes "of 
the errors that have prevailed on this subject for the last two 
thousand years." 

** The geographers describe three cities of the name of Ecbatana, 
— the Median, the Persian, and the Syrian.'* To this list Mr. 
Williams adds another, " an Ecbatana between the Tigris and the 
mountains to the east in the vicinity of the Caprus." This is that 
Ecbatana which Plutarch mentions (Alex. 35.) as a place in Baby- 
lonia^ where there was a spring of fire, and Mr. Williams believes 
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ArrrmT that it 18 the same which AmmianuB meant (xxm. 6. 22.) when he 

^ namhered Ecbatana with Ninas, Arbela, and Graagamek, among 

the cities of Adiabene. And he makes use of the same hjpothesis 

to expUin a passage of Strabo (n* p. 126. Tauch.), which had 

been thought to show that Eratosthenes phiced Ecbatana nearly in 

the same latitude with Arbela and the Caspian Gates. Happily 

it is not necessary for our present argument to discuss the passages 

of Ammianus and Strabo, nor even to inquire how Plutarch's 

description of the Babylonian Ecbatana is to be reconciled with 

the other two, if they all refer to the same place. It is sufficient 

for our purpose to obserTe — what nothing but the enthusiasm 

which a beloved hypothesis inspires could have caused Mr. 

Williams to overlook— that even if his interpretation of Ammianos 

and Strabo were admitted to be correct, it would not in the least 

affect the conclusion which would otherwise flow from the two 

|>assages of Strabo, which, as he himself admits, clearly indicate 

that there must have been an Ecbatana somewhere in the vicinity 

of the northern mountains. The question seems to be simply 

this : whether, when Ecbatana is mentioned by itself, without any 

distinguishing epithet or mark, any other than the famous capital 

of Media can be meant ? Could Folycleitus, or the author whom 

he followed, if he was himself ignorant of the subject he treated of, 

have described the high mountains in the north by a reference to 

Ecbatana, meaning a place which very few of his readers had ever 

heard of, and which they would be sure to confound with another, 

one of the most celebrated cities of Asia, and in a totally different 

position ? 

There are other points in Mr. Williams's argument perhaps 
equally vulnerable. His remarks on the situation of the Nisfean 
plain appear to me extremely sophistical : and it would not be dif- 
ficult to show, that Strabo's description of the Xcc/iwi^ iinroCoroQ 
(xi. p. 453. Tauch.), compared with Diodorus (xvii. 110.) and Ar- 
rian (yii. 13.), clearly prove that the Nissean plain which Alex- 
ander viewed on his way to Ecbatana, lay near the road to 
Hamadan. But if what has been said is not sufficient to prove 
that Ecbatana was not Ispahan, I should despair of showing where 
it is to be found. 
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APPENDIX III. 

The Persian GcUes. 

it can hardly be doubted that the road by which Alexander Appendix 
rched from Susa to Persepolis, was that which is so minutely HI. 
cribed by Cherefeddin, in. 24., it has naturally been supposed, * * ' 
x the Persian Gates were the Kelah-i-Sefid which arrested 
nour's progress. So Droysen and Mr. Williams, who entertains 
readers with a description of this celebrated hill fortress from 
erefeddin and Kinneir. (Mr. Williams is mistaken about the 
Gining of the name. It does not mean the Castle of the D^emons^ 
, the White Castle, though it was also called Kelah-i-Dive-Sefid, 

Castle of the White Daemon, in allusion to a legend of a combat 
ween this Dsemon and Rustam.) There is however a difficulty 
*ut the exact position of the Gates, which does not seem to have 
n sufficiently noticed, or at all explained. Yet it must strike 
ry one who attends to the descriptions of the Kelah-i-Sefid, 
en by Cherefeddin and Kinneir, and compares them with Ar- 
I's account of Alexander's attack on the Persian Gates. I will 
iscribe a few sentences from the later authors. Cherefeddin 
s, Cette place est situee sur le sommet d^une montagne fort 
irpee, oil il fCy avoit pour monter qu^un petit chemin glissant 
iifficile, Au sommet de cette montagne il y a une belle plaine, 
le €t unie par-tout, qui a plus d*une lieue de longueur et autant 
largeur, TJon y voit couler de tous cdtes des ruisseaux et des 
taineSj on y voit des arhres fruitiers, et des terres cultivies 
tplies de toutes sortes de betes et d*oiseaux. Le chemin qui 
duit au haut de la montagne est pratique en sorte qu*en quelque 
roity que trois hommes se veuiUent tenir fermes, ils peuvent en 
eter cent mille, et les empecher d^y monter, . . . Ze rapport de 
champs cultives est suffisant pour la nourriture des habitans, et 
^rand nombre de troupeaux, de bestiaux, et de gibier y trouvent 
]fuoi paitre et se nourrir. ]Mr. Kinneir's description (Memoir, 
3.) of the Kelah Suffeed perfectly agrees with Cherefeddin's : 
he adds, A deep and romantic glen overtopped by high and 
ren rocksy arid about three miles and a half in length, separates 
fortress from the Kotuli Sucreab ( V. Hammer conjectures 
rah), one of the longest and most difficult passes I have seen in 
lia. It was in many parts so steep and so slippery, that we 
? under the necessity of unloading the mules and dragging the 
ffige up the sides of the precipices. The mountain is covered 

Oli. VI. D D 
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AmnDix fffii^ wood; and a thick forest extends for eight fursungs on the 
. S. E. side. This is without doubt the pass mentioned by Arrian 
and other writers^ under the appellation of the Persian Straits. 

If then the Kotul is tlie pass defended by Ariobarzanes, what 
nse did be make of the Kelah i-Sefid ? How has it happened that 
Arrian's authors made no mention of the peculiar features of this 
remarkable fortress? How did Alexander's victory at the pass 
put him in possession of this place, which assuredly he did not 
leave in the enemy's hands ? I am unable to answer these questions, 
and merely throw them out to promote further inquiry. I observe 
that Mr. Long, in his Map of Ancient Persia, intimates a doubt as 
to the position of the Pylae Persicae. 

This place suggests another remark. I have called the Araxes 
of Persepolis the modern Bendemir. I did not know there was a 
doubt as to this point, till I saw the following remark in a popular 
work, of, I believe, a learned author (Secret Societies of the Middle 
Ages, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, p. 135.) : ^ Azed- 
ud-dowlat had a dyke constructed across the river Kur, near the 
ruins of Persepolis. It was called the Bund-Ameer (Prince's 
Dyke), and travellers ignorant of the Persian language have given 
this name to the river itself. We must not therefore be surprised 
to find in Lalla Rookh a lady singing 

* There's a bower of roses by Bendamcer's stream f 
and asking 

* Do the roses still bloom by the calm Bendameer?' 

Calm and still, beyond doubt, is the Bendameer." 

Never was ridicule more unfortunately applied. Yon Hammer, 
whose knowledge of Persian the author of this remark certainly 
would not question, calls the river the Bend £mir, at the same 
time that he explains the meaning of the name. The greatest, 
he observes (Wien. Jahrb. viii. p. 311,), of all the rivers of Fars 
is the Kur, exactly coinciding in name with the Kur of northern 
Persia, but for distinction's sake also called Bend Emir, the Prince's 
Dyke, What in fact could be more natural than to designate the 
river by the name of this remarkable object? So, as Baber informs 
us, the river of Samnrcand was called the Kohik from a hillock near 
that city. I will add V. Hammer's remark, that the Greeks called 
the river of Persepolis the Araxes, that of Pasargada the Cyrus, 
which flowed into the Persian Gulf. Hence he concludes that 
Pasargada lay to the south-east of Persepolis. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

The Sogdian Rock and the Fortress of Chorienes. 

Mr. Williams (Life of Alexander, p. 238.) finds a difficulty in Apkhdix 
conceiving that a Bactrian chief could have anything to do with I^* 
Sogdiana, or should have looked for a refuge beyond the Oxus, 
when the Paropamisus, with its summits and recesses, presented a 
natural retreat for the insurgent natives. He is therefore strongly 
inclined to believe, that the rock where Roxana was captured, was 
not in Sogdiana, but in Bactria, where Strabo places it (xl p. 440. 
Tauch. that is, the rock of Sysimithres). 7/* therefore^ he con- 
cludes, it wets in Bactria, there can be no doubt that it teas the 
same hill fortress which wa^ captured by Timour previous to his 
expedition into India, and the description of which answers exactly 
to the rock of Oxyartes, According to the tradition of the natives, 
it had been besieged in vain by the great Iskender. 

The difficulty which Mr. Williams here raises seems exceedingly 
slight. For surely it was natural enough that Oxyartes should 
commit his family to the protection of an ally in a remarkably 
strong fortress, though it happened to be north of the Oxus. But 
his conjecture as to its position, if it was in Bactria, about which 
he thinks there can be no doubt, is extravagantly improbable. 
The hill fortress he alludes to is no other than that of Eetuar or 
Kettore, described by Cherefeddin, iv. 3. A glance at the map, 
and at Cherefeddin's account of the manner in which Timour 
penetrated to it, should suffice to satisfy every one that this could 
not be the rock where Roxana was captured, the description of 
which answers to it no more than must be the case with any two 
hill fortresses. 

Air. Williams also thinks that the Marginia of Curtius (vn. 10.) 
is Margiana, and his Ochus the Tedjen, and that cu we find the 
J^ar€Btac(B and the Mardi continually confounded with each other, 
ii may fairly be inferred that the ParcetaciB in the vicinity of 
J^aciria (Arrian, iv. 21.) were the Mardi of Margiana. Hence 
he is led to conjecture that the fortress of Chorienes is Nadir 
Shah*s favourite stronghold, the modern Kelat. 

I have only to remark that, whatever may be thought of the 
expedition to Margiana, this conjecture is utterly untenable. 
Wiioever has read the description of Kelat in Fraser's Khorasan, 
(Appendix, p. [53.] foil.), which may be compared with Cherefeddin 
(II. 37.), knows that it is a valley closely resembling the Grande 
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ArrsKDiz Chartreuse. No description can be less applicable to the rock of 
*V. Chorienes. 

' It may perhaps just deserve to be noticed that Marghinan 

. (Eraser, Appendix, p. 126.), is the chief city of Ferghana, and 
that, according to Waddington's map to Baber, it lies to the north- 
east of the Ak-su. 
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